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All  transliteratijon  systems  for  rendering  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage  in  Latin !  letters  have  their  peculiar  inadequacies.  In 
this  book  I  hav^i  used  a  modification  of  the  system  used  by 
the  Library  of  Congress.  It  doubtless  is  unsatisfactory  for 
linguists,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  English-language  readers 
by  rendering  aij  proximately  the  Russian  sounds.  The  apos¬ 
trophe  in  the  npiddle  of  a  word  indicates  palatalization  of 
the  preceding  co  nsonant.  Where  end  consonants  are  palatal¬ 
ized,  the  apostrophe  has  been  omitted.  Russian  words  fully 
adopted  by  the  English  language,  such  as  “intelligentsia” 
or  “Soviet,”  ha^*  j  been  spelled  in  English  dictionary  fashion. 
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book  is  dedicated  to  a  type  of  person  who  is  becoming  more 
ore  dominant  in  modern  societies  of  the  American  and  Soviet 
varieties,  and  therefore  increasingly  deserving  of  our  careful  atten¬ 
tion  and  study — I  A  ean  the  bureaucrat.  As  our  societies  become 
i  nore  mechanized  and  automated,  as  familiar  institutions  within 
economy,  the  educational  world,  entertainment,  politics,  and 
entire  broad  range  of  human  endeavor  turn  into  giant  ma- 
s,  the  bureaucrats  who  manage  them  and  lead  managed  lives 
\t  them  face  us  in  a  bewildering  variety  of  roles — and  with  a 
and  different  faces.  We  are  often  inclined  to  malign  the  bureau- 
to  blame  him  jpr  interfering  with  our  lives  in  seemingly  arbi- 
fashion.  Yet  tffe  professional  student  of  the  bureaucratic  way 
the  conclusion  that  administrative  chiefs  and 
ucratic  hierarc^is  should  be  forgiven  rather  than  maligned;  for 
dnly  is  their  wo  A:  essential,  they  also  rarely  know  what  they  are 


hope  that  the  b\ 


mistrator  in  the 


ureaucrats  to  whom  I  so  respectfully  dedicate 


ork  will  also  read  it.  If  such  a  reader  happens  to  function  as  an 


Soviet  system,  the  book  may  make  him  aware 


features  in  his  o\m  environment  of  which  he  has  hitherto  been 
nscious.  Should  he  be  a  member  of  an  administrative  hierarchy 
e  West,  he  may  gain  insight  into  the  workings  of  his  own 
\n  by  looking  into  the  mirror  of  Soviet  bureaucratic  politics, 
rally,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  book  will  also  be  of  value  to 
^e  students  and  to  the  general  reading  public,  as  a  general 
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introduction  to  Soviet  government  and  politics,  and  even  to  the 
^cholar  in  the  field,  who  may  find  stimulating  the  manner  in  which 
)f  have  arranged,  explained,  and  evaluated  material  with  which  he 
pan  be  expected  to  be  thoroughly  familiar. 

In  this  book  I  attempt  to  present  a  general  picture  of  the  entire 
Soviet  system  and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  its  most  important 
components,  including  institutions,  practices,  processes,  and  the 
Very  vocabulary  of  Soviet  government  and  politics.  Most  if  not  all 
ihe  material  in  this  volume  is  already  available  in  English,  al¬ 
though  the  reader  might  have  to  search  extensively  for  all  the  de¬ 
tails  presented  here.^  Still,  I  wish  to  stress  that  I  have  not  come  up 
with  important  new  information.  My  contribution,  if  any,  can  lie 
bniy  in  the  compilation  and  in  the  manner  of  presentation.  What¬ 
ever  originality  this  work  may  have  consists,  not  in  the  facts  offered 
to  the  reader,  but  in  the  way  that  known  facts  are  interpreted. 

:  One  element  in  this  manner  of  presentation  is  the  author's  bias. 
The  nature  of  this  bias  must  be  made  clear  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  In  some  of  my  earlier  books  I  confessed  the  intention  to 
practice  as  much  objectivity  as  possible,  to  present  the  subject  of 
my  studies  more  dispassionately,  fairly  and  coldly  than  most  other 
^riters  dealing  with  such  hotly  controversial  topics  as  communist 
theory,  institutions,  and  policies.  I  suspect  today  that  in  fact  I  never 
lived  up  to  my  intentions,  but  that,  instead,  the  biases  I  now  confess 
pervade  everything  I  have  written  in  the  past. 

I  These  biases  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  I  am  suspicious  of 
people  in  positions  of  power  and  authority  and  of  the  institutions 
which  place  or  maintain  them  in  these  positions;  in  my  work  I  seek 
to  penetrate  their  pretenses  and  shatter  their  legitimacy.  My 
kympathy  lies  with  the  citizens,  whom  I  tend  to  regard  as  the 
victims  of  political  systems  and  of  the  rhetoric  with  which  those 
^sterns  justify  themselves.  I  am  preoccupied  with  the  discrepancy 
between  a  system's  (or  a  person's)  aims  and  promises,  on  the  one 
band,  and  its  ( or  his)  performance  and  achievements,  on  the  other. 

I  lAlso,  because  institutions  and  practices  in  administrative  structures  are 
changed  with  comparative  ease,  details  of  Soviet  government  have  a  habit 
of  suddenly  being  outdated. 
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I  tend  to  take  politiml  ideology  seriously  and  to  use  the  professed 
values  and  aspirations  of  a  system  as  a  mirror  in  which  it  can  view 
its  own  reality.  \ 

Preoccupied  with  the  search  for  a  social  and  political  system 
that  provides  maxirrium  freedom  and  dignity  to  all  its  members  and 
enables  them  to  function  as  autonomous,  confident,  aware  in¬ 
dividuals,  I  am  suspicious  of  the  vast  bureaucratic  structures  that 
have  been  created  ps  the  by-product  of  technological  advances. 
I  tend  to  regard  them  as  inhuman  or  antihuman  institutions,  even 
though  I  cannot  deny  that  they  are  essential  servants  to  mankind 
in  the  job  of  ratiomUzing  the  management  of  ever  more  complex 
social  machineries.  At  times  they  are  dysfunctional  to  the  very 
purposes  they  are  supposed  to  serve;  and,  like  all  human  institutions 
devised  for  rational  goals,  they  usually  become  ends  in  themselves, 
enslaving  and  degrading  men  as  much  as  they  aid  them.  In  short, 
mucii  as  I  recognize  the  need  for  rational  management  of  human 
affairs,  I  am  appalled  by  the  threat  modern  bureaucracy  poses  to 
freedom.  Freedom  seems  to  be  withering  away  in  entire  societies  or 
in  Siibsocietal  structures  run  by  vast  impersonal  administrative 
maciiines,  managed  and  operated  by  people  without  individuality 
or  identity.  Although  freedom  and  diversity  can  lead  to  inefficiency, 
frustration,  immobidsm,  or  chaos,  I  confess  a  strong  prejudice  in 
favor  of  heterogeneity  and  diversity,  because  I  believe  that  men 
can  enjoy  freedom  only  where  there  are  choices  to  be  made,  and 
that  truth  emerges  only  out  of  conflict.  My  bias  is  individualistic 
and  libertarian. 

This  romantic  individualism  may  seem  to  the  reader  hopelessly 
outmoded,  quixotic,] and  as  thoroughly  utopian  as  machine-wrecking 
in  the  days  of  the  Luddites.  Obviously,  large-scale  organization  and 
its  rational  management,  bigness  and  bureaucracy,  are  in  our  world 
to  st2y.  They  cannol  be  wished  away,  nor  would  any  ideology  which 
exhausts  itself  in  attacking  them  be  satisfactory.  Ideology  is  the 
sear  ch  for  self-orientation  in  the  world  of  man;  it  will  inevitably 
contain  a  value  system  against  which  to  measure  existing  social 
institutions;  but  it  /I  not  complete  if  the  resulting  critique  does  not 
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l^ad  to  a  more  acceptable  alternative — a  utopia — and  a  program 
of  action  designed  to  make  the  utopia  into  reality.  To  be  sure, 
individuals  in  modern  societies  can  still  escape  the  demands  the 
bureaucratic  masters  of  the  social  machines  make  on  those  who 
wish  to  get  ahead.  They  may  escape  into  the  obscurity  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  indifferent,  or  they  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  have 
financial  or  occupational  security  so  they  need  not  conform  to  the 
norms  of  the  machine  men.  But  the  former  solution  tends  to  stifle 
creativity,  or  at  least  to  remove  the  escapee  from  the  mainstream  of 
social  life.  And  the  latter  solution  is  a  luxury  available  only  to  a 
happy  few;  it  cannot  become  a  general  prescription.  In  short,  I 
have  no  generally  applicable  practical  proposal  for  combining  the 
qdvantages  of  bureaucratic  rationalization  with  the  blessings  of 
freedom  and  individual  autonomy.  I  suspect  that  such  a  synthesis 
will  be  found  only  after  a  fundamental  re-examination  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  freedom,  and  a  consideration  of  the  ways  by  which  it  might 
be  modified  in  the  world  of  automation,  computers,  and  giant 
bureaucracies. 

Until  such  a  synthesis  is  found,  quixotic  adherence  to  an  ob¬ 
viously  old-fashioned  romantic  individualism  seems  to  have  a 
rationality  of  its  own.  It  maintains  the  memory  of  individualistic 
values  which  often  are  lost  in  the  course  of  human  progress.  It 
reasserts  human  needs  which  civilization  stifles.  To  be  sure,  it 
may  reassert  them  in  disorderly  and  irresponsible  fashion:  the 
rationality  of  freedom  turns  quixotic  when  it  confronts  the 
crackpot  realism”  of  the  social  machines,  those  who  run  them, 
(ffid  those  who  adjust  to  them.  But,  by  keeping  alive  the  faint 
fnemory  of  lost  human  values,  this  quixotic  commitment  may  make 
possible  later  syntheses  combining  the  old  values  with  the  technical 
apd  administrative  achievements  of  modern  civilization.  For  the 
time  being,  however,  my  approach  remains  negative  and  thoroughly 
subversive.  And  this  fundamentally  subversive  attitude  underlies  the 
entire  presentation  I  have  given  of  the  Soviet  political  system.  It 
affects  not  only  the  book’s  content,  but  also  its  style.  For  the 
interaction  of  moral  values,  aesthetic  styles,  and  scholarly  con- 
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elusions  is  something  that  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  study  of  man 
and  his  institutions. 

But^he  style  of  a  ^ook  in  the  social  sciences  depends  not  only  on 
the  author’s  biasesydt  is  related  also  to  his  method  of  analysis.  Very 
generally,  my  method  might  be  called  inductive-deductiye.  We 
kno\^  a  great  wealtp  of  facts  about  the  Soviet  political  system.  In 
our  attempt  to  give!  meaning  and  order  to  these  facts,  we  construct 
moaels  of  the  total  system  into  which  they  can  be  fitted.  These 
moaels,  in  turn,  ar'e  not  speculative  constructions  based  on  mere 
imagination,  but  ah  empirically  derived  from  our  knowledge  of 
how  other  societies  function. 

I  accept  Eastonis  and  LasswelVs  definition  of  politics  as  the 
prodess  which  deteAnines  who  gets  what,  when,  and  how,  provided 
we  district  our  vieid  to  include  only  the  "authoritative”  distribution 
of  'socially  acceptU”  values.  This  definition  combines  the  con¬ 
sumer-oriented  intehretation  of  politics  with  necessary  emphasis  on 
the  decision-makin\:  machinery:  politics  is  a  process  of  values 
distribution,  but  al^v  a  machinery  for  producing  decisions  with 
regard  to  this  distribution,  decisions  which  take  the  forms  of  policies, 
laws,  and  administ  ation.  Because  this  definition  of  politics  is, 
essentially,  an  applu  ation  of  economic  categories,  one  can  describe 
the  political  process  ’n  terms  of  input  and  output;  the  output  consist¬ 
ing  cf  decisions  and  policies,  the  input,  of  interests  (values,  expecta¬ 
tion)  and  the  people  who  have  these  interests.  Political  institutions 
and  processes  constitute  the  machinery  which  changes  input  into 
output  by  transform 'ng  interests  into  decisions.  It  is  clear  that  the 
political  system  comprises  all  of  society.  The  political  scientist 
studiks  the  same  subject  matter  as  his  colleagues  in  sociology, 
econi^mics,  history,  hnd  other  disciplines,  but  he  sees  the  entire  st^ 

I  for  carrying  out  specifically  political  functions, 
is  the  entire  society  organized  for  the  purpose 
):  accepted  values  in  authoritative  fashion.  In 
Sjs  comprises  a  fantastically  broad  range  of 
Iction  of  a  town  clerk  in  marrying  a  couple  or 
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of  a  policeman  in  giving  a  traffic  summons  to  the  action  of  a 
constituent  body  in  shaping  the  system  itself;  the  values  which  are 
allocated  include  virtually  every  form  of  reward  and  punishment, 
advantage  and  disadvantage,  that  can  he  bestowed  upon  individuals 
oi‘  groups. 

\  In  analyzing  any  political  system,  the  student  must  ask  such 
questions  as  the  following:  Who  makes  decisions  at  various  levels  of 
the  system?  What  kind  of  people  are  they,  and  how  are  they  re¬ 
cruited?  Precisely  what  kind  of  power  do  they  have,  and  on  what  is 
it  based?  How  do  they  secure  and  perpetuate  their  rule?  How  do 
they  justify  it  to  themselves  and  to  others?  What  relations  prevail 
dmong  them?  What  counter-elites,  if  any,  are  waiting  to  replace 
them,  and  how  does  the  system  provide  for  such  a  movement  of 
elites? 

\  What  is  the  culture  within  which  the  decision-makers  operate? 
What  classes,  groups,  nationalities,  and  other  elements  make  up 
the  population,  and  what  values,  aspirations,  traditions,  and  habits 
prevail  among  these  various  groups? 

What  are  the  principal  objectives  of  the  ruling  group,  and  how 
dre  these  aims  related  to  the  political  norms  of  the  constituents? 
^ow  responsive  or  responsible  is  the  government  to  the  con- 
stituency? 

What  is  the  political  structure,  that  is,  the  institutions  comprising 
the  machinery  of  decision-making  and  decision-executing?  What  is 
the  political  process  by  which  this  machinery  actually  operates? 

\  Chto  komu’— w/io  gets  what,  when,  and  how?  What  are  the 
rewards  and  sanctions  with  which  the  system  seeks  to  control  the 
Citizens'  behavior?  Or,  from  the  citizen's  point  of  view:  what's  in  it 
Wr  the  individual? 

Every  one  of  these  broad  questions  gives  rise  to  a  host  of  sub¬ 
sidiary  questions,  leading  to  an  exceedingly  complex  analysis.  More¬ 
over,  once  the  political  scientist  has  carried  out  his  task  of  describ¬ 
ing  the  system  in  its  structure  and  process,  he  will  want  to  evaluate 
it  against  a  variety  of  standards;  he  must  ask  not  only  how  effective 
it  is  in  fulfilling  the  tasks  it  sets  itself,  but  also  how  it  stands  up  to 
political  norms  that  others,  including  himself,  may  have  developed. 
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Thi  difficulty  in  (Foaling  with  such  complexity  on  all  these  levels 
of  analysis  lies  in  the  fact  that  any  one  hit  of  information  must  be 
different  headings,  so  as  to  fit  it  into  the  various 
^  id  us  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  political 
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^ifferent  kind  of  evaluation,  he  may  attempt  to 
the  typology  of  political  systems  that  political 
mo  to  our  contemporaries,  have  sought  to 


political  culture,  as 
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system.  Every  datum  must  he  examined  many  times — as  part  of  the 
j^art  of  the  structure  of  institutions,  as  a  weapon 
power ,  as  an  element  of  various  functioning 
mechanisms,  and  >S(j)  forth.  If  carried  through  consistently,  this  kind 
of  description  wou^d  be  unbearably  tedious  and  repetitive.  Any 
actual  description  will  therefore  have  to  compromise  by  sacrificing 
pedantry  to  readability. 

hi  other  words,  ^  present  a  coherent  and  reasonably  clear  image 
of  the  system  he  Mulshes  to  describe,  the  social  scientist  rnust  be 
selective;  and  in  socjial  science  there  is  no  agreement  on  what  must 
be  s  Hected—one  morn's  essential  elements  are  another  man's  trivia. 

int  of  view  of  social  science  as  a  whole,  every 
distortion  of  reality. 

of  the  present  volume  is  based  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  c  onsiderations,  airst,  in  line  with  the  sociological  orientation  of 
contemporary  political  science,  the  hook  stresses  processes  rather 
than  institutions,  inf  ormal  patterns  rather  than  formal  arrangements 
or  tc'bles  of  organization — all  this  in  an  attempt  to  be  realistic,  to 
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groups  of  citizens,  he 


\an  relationships  behind  the  fagade  of  laws  and 
er,  I  attempt  to  treat  all  the  citizens  as  par- 
tical  process,  rather  than  to  fix  attention  ex¬ 
leadership.  /  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  other 
scho  ars  have  neglected  to  discuss  the  relationship  between  Soviet 
government  and  the  common  man  in  the  USSR,  only  that  my 
emphasis  on  this  re  ationship  may  be  stronger.  Such  an  approach 
necessitates  increased  attention  to  the  differences  between  various 


nee  to  a  view  of  Soviet  society  as  heterogeneous 


and  differentiated.  The  book  thus  turns  its  back  on  those  inter¬ 
pretations  which  regard  Soviet  politics  merely  as  an  eternal  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  top  leadership  and  the  masses,  or  as  a  conflict 
within  the  top  elite,  and  thus  give  the  impression  that  the  masses 
are  an  undifferentiated,  monolithic  body  of  helpless  victims.  Again, 
this  is  a  matter  of  different  emphasis  rather  than  absolute  disagree¬ 
ment. 

In  its  attempt  to  explain  the  political  system  of  the  USSR  on  the 
basis  of  its  historical,  cultural,  and  other  determinants,  the  present 
work  is  pluralistic  and  eclectic  rather  than  monistic.  This  is  another 
feature  that  puts  it  into  contrast  with  other  interpretations,  the  most 
commonly  prevailing  being  attempts  to  interpret  the  Soviet  system 
primarily  as  an  institutionalization  of  Marxist-Leninist  doctrines  or 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  power  struggle  among  the  highest  echelons 
of  the  political  elite. 

Finally,  I  have  made  continual  attempts  to  compare  the  Soviet 
political  system  with  other  systems,  particularly  that  of  the  United 
States — a  comparison  in  which  striking  similarities  as  well  as  sharp 
contrasts  can  be  expected  to  become  apparent.  Comparisons  are 
Useful  in  several  ways.  For  one  thing,  political  science  may  make 
significant  advances  by  comparing  and  classifying  phenomena  in 
different  systems  and  fitting  these  into  broad  typologies.  Second, 
comparison  is  a  useful  didactic  device,  because  we  understand  the 
i^nfamiliar  much  more  easily  when  it  is  presented  in  terms  of  the 
familiar.  Conversely,  we  may  gain  better  understanding  even  of 
the  familiar  by  seeing  it  reflected  in  the  warped  mirror  of  unfamiliar 
but  related  phenomena. 

,  The  difficulties  of  presenting  a  coherent  and  meaningful  analysis 
of  the  Soviet  political  system  are  multiplied  by  the  relative  scarcity  of 
authoritative  and  verifiable  factual  material.  An  immense  wealth 
of  information  is  available,  of  course.  We  may  obtain  it  from  Soviet 
publications  as  well  as  from  direct  observation;  and  there  is  so 
much  of  it  that  no  individual  scholar  can  survey  even  a  small 
fraction.  But  the  available  data  in  all  their  abundance  may  not  be 
the  most  significant  ones.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  in  contrast  to  some 
other  political  systems,  a  far  greater  proportion  of  really  important 
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political  processes  goes  on  behind  the  scenes;  far  more  is  hidden 
iron  public  scrutinjt^  especially  that  of  foreigners,  than  in  the  ‘‘open 
societies,  as  Karl  Popper  has  called  them.^  Moreover,  the  investiga¬ 
tive  survey  work  which  political  sociologists  conduct  in  the  West 
canrot  be  done  in  'he  USSR,  Nor,  finally,  does  Soviet  society  in- 
dulgi^  as  much,  or  i^s  openly,  as  the  West  in  critical  self-appraisal 
of  ite  own  institutions  and  processes.  To  be  sure,  criticism  is  voiced. 
But  2  substantial  proportion  of  whatever  is  published  in  the  Soviet 
world  must  neverthdess  be  characterized  as  self-advertisement,  or 
publ  c  relations  Ute  ature,  Its  usefulness  for  scholarly  purposes  is 
limited.  Consequently,  Western  descriptions  of  the  Soviet  political 
system  must  remair  impressionistic,  and  the  line  between  political 
scierce  and  journalism  in  this  field  is  tenuous.  What  presents  itself 
as  at  analysis  of  pol  tical  processes  and  human  relationships  is  often 
no  more  than  mere  speculation.  The  reader  should  be  aware  of 
these  limitations,  Ai  the  same  time,  they  should  not  prevent  the 
scholar  from  attempting  to  describe  and  understand.  Historians 
desckbe  the  civilize  Hon  of  Sumer,  of  imperial  Rome,  indeed,  of 
Elizebethan  England,  on  the  basis  of  infinitely  scantier  factual 
material, 

^Fyr  a  brief  discussion  of  the  concept  of  the  “open  society”  see  Part  VI 
Chapter  i.  ’ 
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Chapter  I 

e  Land  and  the  People 


soils,  and  natural  resources  of  a  nation  are  given 
ly  politcal  system  has  to  reckon,  regardless  of  its 
Pgy.  The  influence  of  these  basic  factors  can  be 
lisunderstood,  and  in  the  case  of  Russia  a  good 
eculation  is  rife.  Again  and  again,  Russian  as 
writers  have  explained  certain  character  traits 
Russians  as  a  consequence  of  the  landscape  and 
country.  The  broad  s-weep  of  imagination  and 
warmth  attributed  to  them  have  been  linked 
tanse  of  the  Russian  plains;  a  penchant  for 
verpowering  Hansel-and-Gretel  atmosphere  of 
p  the  apathy  and  laziness  of  many  Russians  to 
which  the  harsh  winter  imposes  on  the  peasant; 
hese  hypotheses  become  dubious  as  soon  as  we 
rests  were  as  mighty  in  upstate  New  York, 
wfichigan  when  these  areas  were  first  occupied 
at  the  plains  are  as  flat  and  wide  around  Kansas 
ftr  Volgograd,  and  that  winter  in  Minnesota  or 
anything,  harsher  than  in  the  central  Russian 
lite  these  similarities  land  and  climate  obviously 
inhabitants  of  North  America  like  Russian 


I^uch  writings,  the  pertinent  chapters  in  Wright 
People  (New  York:  E.P.  Dutton,  1961  )•  Kllus 

P’'®®8er,  1958);  and 
ia.  Absent  and  Present  (New  York;  Random  House, 
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determinant  factors 

peasants.  We  must  therefore  be  very  cautious  in  assessing  the  in- 
fluence  of  geographic  factors.  Nonetheless,  the  basic  facts  about 
the  land  and  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  stated  here. 

The  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  more  often  referred  to 
as  the  USSR  or  the  Soviet  Union,  is  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
powers.  One  of  the  simplest  reasons  for  this  eminence  is  the 
sheer  size  of  the  country.  Comprising  close  to  8.6  million  square 
miles,  almost  three  times  the  area  of  the  48  states  that  made  up  t  e 
United  States  until  recently,  the  USSR  stretches  over  the  entire 
northern  side  of  the  Eurasian  continent,  from  Japan  to  Poland,  and 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  almost  to  the  northern  borders  of  India 
and  Pakistan.  The  distance  between  the  western  and  eastern  edges 
of  the  country  is  roughly  6000  miles.  A  substantial  part  of  this 
huge  area,  however,  is  barely  fit  for  human  habitation,  at  least  under 
contemporary  conditions  of  technological  development.  A  severe 
continental  climate  and  the  tremendous  distance  from  the  ocean 
of  large  areas  have  given  much  of  the  country  exttemes  of 
temperature  combined  with  a  grave  lack  of  precipitation.  Con¬ 
sequently,  outside  the  Central  Asian  oases  and  the  Pacific  httoral, 
the  inhabitable  parts  of  Asiatic  USSR  seem  like  a  thin  wedge 
preeariously  inserted  between  southern  deserts  and  arctic  wasteland. 
Many  agrieultural  areas  are  marginal  because  of  poor  soil  or 
periodie  years  of  drought,  although  intensification  of  agriculture 
through  heavy  investment  in  fertilization,  irrigation,  and  other 
modern  methods  could  doubtless  raise  agricultural  produchvity 
significantly.  As  for  other  natural  resources,  however,  the  USSR 
is  amply  endowed.  Although  in  considerable  part  her  mineral 
deposits  and  sources  of  energy  still  await  exploitation,  some  of 
them  being  in  remote  areas  where  the  climate  imposes  severe 
hardships,  the  country  is  close  to  autarky  in  all  but  a  lew  essential 

resources.^  .  .  .  , 

In  the  earlier  decades  of  this  century,  most  important  industnes 
were  concentrated  in  a  few  areas  of  European  Russia,  Transcau- 

2  See  Dimitri  B.  Shimkin,  Minerals:  A  Key  to  Soviet  Power  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1953)* 
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casia,  ind  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  Soviet  regime,  especially  since 
World  War  II,  has  riade  efforts  to  establish  important  industrial 
center}  or  entire  indu  itrial  regions  in  proximity  to  newly  exploited 
energy  or  raw  material  resources  in  Siberia  and  Central  Asia.  This 
effort  las  undoubtedly  been  impeded  to  some  extent  by  the  poor 
state  of  development  of  the  communications  system  in  some  of 
these  ureas,  which  intturn  is  partly  due  to  the  difficulties  imposed 
by  climate  and  soil  co  mitions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tremendous  dis¬ 
tances  to  be  bridgedii  Thus  the  process  of  transforming  the  vast 
countiy  into  one  cloi%  integrated  industrial  empire  is  still  going 
on  toe  ay. 

The  Soviet  Union  s  inhabited  by  225  million  people,  about  35 
million  more  than  iri  1953.  Official  estimates  for  1956  gave  the 
countiy  a  populatior  of  roughly  200  million.^  The  1959  census 
counted  close  to  209  million. 

Un  il  recent  decaeies,  the  age  composition  of  this  population 
forme  I  a  fairly  even  pyramid  conforming  to  the  typical  demographic 
patten  in  nations  w  th  comparatively  high  death  rates  and  even 
higher  birth  rates.  In  this  generation,  however,  the  height  of  the 
pyranid  has  risen  and  the  base  narrowed,  because  of  a  fairly 
sharp  decline  in  boti  death  and  birth  rates,  so  that  in  time  the 
population  of  the  US  5R  can  be  expected  to  conform  to  the  pattern 
twar  baby  boom  in  the  United  States,  was 
industrial  nations.  The  Soviet  pyramid,  how- 
gaps  in  several  layers  of  the  middle-aged 
among  males.  These  gaps  are  the  result  of 
;es  as  a  result  of  World  War  I,  the  subsequent 
l^^ar,  the  severe  famines  and  epidemics  of  the 
s,  and  other  major  political  upheavals.  More- 
[orld  War  II  the  USSR  lost  at  least  20  npUion 
i  military  personnel.^ 

5552?;  (Moscow-Leningrad,  1956),  p.  i?* 
ling  to  Hermann  Schubnell,  “Bevolkerungsprobleme 
Csteuropa  VIT,  3  (March,  1957),  157;  40  million 
according  to  estimates  of  Erik  Boettcher,  “Nachwuchsbedarf  in  Staat  und 
Wirtsepaft  der  Sowjeturion,”  Osteuropa  IX,  2-3  (February-March,  1959), 
1 14. 
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Soviet  society  is  a  melting  pot  of  nationalities,  religions,  races, 

I  languages,  and  cultures — although  it  is  different  in  several  respects 
I  from  the  American  melting  pot.  First  of  all,  even  though  linguistic 
I  differences  linger  in  American  society,  we  can  say,  on  the  whole, 

I  that  all  Americans  speak  the  same  language.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  the  USSR,  as  we  shall  see.  Also,  cultural  and  religious  differences 
in  the  Soviet  Union  are  greater  than  in  the  United  States,  although, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  class  distinctions  in  Soviet  society  are  so 
deep  as  that  between  Negroes  and  whites  in  America.  Finally,  the 
nationalities  of  the  Soviet  Union,  unlike  those  which  compose  the 
American  people,  are  distributed  unevenly  through  the  country. 
Various  national  groups  are  concentrated  in  frontier  areas,  form¬ 
ing  distinct  national  regions  in  which  Russians  may  still  constitute 
the  minority  population.  The  situation  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  existing  in  French  Canada. 

Counting  every  minor  tribe,  Soviet  statistics  in  1917  listed  as 
living  on  Soviet  territory  almost  200  separate  nationalities  speaking 
close  to  150  different  languages.  The  major  nationalities,  however, 

I  are  far  fewer.  As  of  1959,  slightly  over  three  fourths  of  the  country’s 
;  population,  about  160  million  people,  were  of  Slavic  origin;  among 
these,  1 15  million  were  Great  Russians,  37  million  Ukrainians, 
and  8  million  Belorussians.  Slightly  less  than  one  eighth  of  the 
i  population,  about  25  million,  were  Muslims,  living  in  Central  Asia, 
along  the  lower  Volga,  in  the  North  Caucasus  region,  and  scattered 
in  other  places.  Most,  but  not  all,  of  these  Islamic  nationalities  speak 
I  Turkic  languages.  The  country  north  and  south  of  the  Caucasuses  is 
a  jumble  of  nationalities,  languages,  and  religions.  The  most  numer¬ 
ous  among  them  are  the  Armenians  and  Georgians,  nations  with 
;  ancient  cultural  and  political  traditions  of  their  own.  In  the  north- 
;  west,  the  three  Baltic  nations  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were 
[  added  to  the  USSR  two  decades  ago.  Other  important,  though  less 
numerous,  minorities  include  Finns,  Moldavians,  Mongols,  Koreans, 

I  Persian-speaking  Tadzhiks  and  Azerbaidzhanis,  Jews,  and  Germans. 

A  precise  profile  of  Soviet  society  by  professions  is  not  available 
to  us.  But  the  growth  of  the  industrial  working  class,  white-collar 
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s,  and  professional  groups  has  been  steady.  In  1926,  no 
[lan  thirty  Russ  ian  cities  had  a  population  above  100,000  and 
ijcent  of  the  nation  lived  in  rural  areas.  According  to  Soviet 
es  for  1956,  the  number  of  cities  with  a  population  over 
0  had  risen  to  134;  many  of  these  cities,  especially  in  the 
part  of  the  country,  had  not  even  existed  thirty  years  before, 
e  rural  popula  ion  had  been  reduced  to  little  over  half — 
|1ercent,  to  be  exact.  By  1962,  the  urban  population  had 
|)ped  the  numl^er  of  rural  dwellers.  Almost  112  million 
(a  little  short  of  51  percent  of  the  total  population)  were 
to  live  in  tciwns  and  cities,  as  compared  to  26  million 
4rcent)  in  1926k  Of  this  urban  population,  more  than  half 
cities  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants.® 
pt  society  on  the  whole  shows  surprising  similarities  to  the 
ajtional  breakdown  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
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are  two:  the  proportion  of  rural  and  agri- 
much  greater  in  the  USSR,  and  the  range  of 
ions  does  not  include  the  independent  businessman.  Further- 
exact  data  we::e  available,  we  should  notice  a  very  different 
ion  of  many  individual  professions— more  teachers  and 
per  capita  ^han  in  the  United  States,  for  example,  and 
r  attorneys  and  people  engaged  in  the  distributive  side  of 
ojnomy.  Lackingj  precise  figures,  we  may  nevertheless  be  able 
out  some  of  jthese  differences  in  our  description  of  the 
system. 

final  geographical  factor  is  of  great  importance  for  under- 
the  history  and  political  system  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  her  immedi^jte  neighbors  such  countries  as  Japan,  China, 
and,  not  to  mention  the  United  States  just 
^iles  across  th|  Bering  Strait,  the  Soviet  Union  stretches 
entire  breadtjj  of  Eurasia,  forming  the  roof  of  the  entire 
aphic  location  may  be  seen  as  a  symbol  of 

jhe  urban  population  comprises  about  70  percent 
dwellers  live  primarily  in  cities  between  100,000 
the  American  urban  population  is  found  more 
er  1,000,000  and  in  towns  under  100,000  inhab- 
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the  fact  that  historically  too  Russia  has  been  part  of  Asia  as 
well  as  of  Europe,  and  the  impact  of  Asia  on  her  political  develop¬ 
ments  has  been  considerable.® 

6  By  making  this  statement  I  have  no  intention  to  subscribe,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  the  highly  controversial  views  expressed  by  Karl  A.  Wittfogel 
in  his  Oriental  Despotism:  A  Comparative  Study  of  Total  Power  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1963)  and  summarized  in  his  “Russia  and 
the  East:  A  Comparison  and  Contrast,”  in  Slavic  Review,  XXII,  4  (Decem¬ 
ber  1963),  627-643. 
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e  most  revolutionary  political  systems  have  their  roots  in 
A  country’s  institutions  and  behavior  patterns  can  be  seen 
products  of  social  and  economic  development  in  which 
ase  and  ever}/  conflict,  every  issue  and  every  resolution 
sue  have  left,  like  geological  deposits,  some  laws,  some 
Dns,  traditions,  or  methods  of  administration.  Every  historic 
lekves  sediments, 
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and  the  political  system  is  composed  of  such 
s  and  crystaUiiations.  In  the  case  of  a  revolutionary  regime 
that  of  Soviet  ’  ?.ussia,  the  institutions,  behavior  traits,  and 
ns  at  any  particular  time  only  very  inadequately  portray 
ght  be  called  he  “geological  history”  of  the  system,  for 
|ons.  First,  the  i  evolutionary  regime  bluntly  repudiates  all  of 
and  deliberate  ly  seeks  to  destroy  all  historically  accreted 
ver,  without  complete  success.  Moreover,  it 
generations  for  a  revolutionary  system  to 
ble  forms;  until  this  occurs,  those  who  rule 
1  free  to  experiment  with  institutions  and  behavior  patterns, 
and  destroy,  to  set  up  elaborate  structures  only  to  abolish 
hen  they  pro\3  undesirable.  All  this  has  been  true  of 
et  political  syst  em.  But  the  past  nonetheless  has  a  persistent 
to  reassert  itself;  and  this  applies  to  both  the  tsarist  past 
more  recent  pc  strevolutionary  experiences.  We  shall  there- 
unable  to  understand  Soviet  government  if  we  are  not 
ted,  however  sxetchily,  with  the  society  out  of  which  it 
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TSARISM  AND  ITS  HERITAGE 

Medieval  Russia,  its  center  in  Kiev,  was  a  member  of  that  group  of 
nations  and  cultures  we  call  the  Western  world,  a  civilization  which 
shared  the  heritage  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Christianity  and 
feudalism.  Because  of  the  vicissitudes  of  history,  however,  the  path 
of  Russia  separated  from  that  of  the  West,  with  results  that  have 
remained  important.  One  essential  feature  of  Old  Russia  which  is 
still  a  political  factor  is  the  Orthodox  brand  of  Christianity  Russia 
received  from  Byzantium.  As  we  shall  see,  the  church  hierarchy  as 
weU  as  the  believers,  traditionally  used  to  accommodating  them¬ 
selves  to  any  pohtical  rule,  have  had  great  difficulty  in  achieving  an 
accommodation  with  the  Soviet  regime. 

The  increasing  contact  which  Kievan  Russia  had  with  the 
Western  world,  and  which  integrated  her  in  many  ways  with 
Western  civilization,  was  disrupted  in  the  thirteenth  century  when 
Russia  was  conquered  by  the  Mongol  empire  and  remained  under  its 
rule  for  about  three  centuries.  For  the  people  of  Europe,  most  of 
Russia  during  that  time  was  an  unknown  part  of  Asia;  maps  made 
in  the  West  until  well  into  the  sixteenth  century  usually  show  vast 
blank  spaces  to  the  east  of  Poland,  marked  only  by  the  name 
“Tatary”  (from  the  Tatar  tribes  which  claimed  suzerainty  over 
Russia).  In  turn,  the  West  was  utterly  unknown  to  almost  all  of 
Russia.  The  consequences  of  this  separation  were  profound,  for  the 
centuries  of  Russia’s  isolation  were  precisely  those  in  which  the 
groundwork  was  laid  for  the  scientific,  technological,  and  economic 
development  of  the  West.  Once  the  Tatar  domination  had  been 
overthrown,  the  Russian  state  which  again  came  into  increasingly 
intimate  contact  with  its  Western  neighbors  was  in  a  state  of 
technological  and  economic  development  comparable,  roughly,  to 
the  Europe  of  Charlemagne,  facing  a  world  that  had  gone  far 
beyond  this  stage  with  its  flourishing  town  civilization,  its  crafts  and 
trades,  its  scientific  pioneers  and  pohtical  experimentation. 

A  Carolingian  Russia  face  to  face  with  an  Elizabethan  Europe — 
that  situation  spelled  backwardness  for  Russia,  a  state  of  economic 
underdevelopment  as  measured  against  her  new  Western  neighbors. 
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one  thing,  for  any  nation  that  wishes  to 
maintain  its  established  culture  and  traditional  way  of  life,  the 
need  to  Westernize  is!  painful,  and  all  those  of  its  people  who  do 
not  wirh  to  see  their  c|alture  disrupted  or  their  high  status  dwindle 
will  resist  westernization.  Second,  the  introduction  of  Western 
techno  ogy,  science,  and  administrative  skill  may  also  endanger 
the  political  system  anp  the  very  rule  of  the  crowned  revolutionaries. 


r,  the  reformer-tsars  aimed  to  westernize 


selectively.  But  here  j[iey  did  not  succeed.  On  the  contrary,  with 
Western  technology  aiid  administration  came  Western  progressive 
jof  reform,  while  at  the  same  time  westerniza- 
^s  resisted  by  the  more  traditional  elements  of  society. 
Russia  was  rulid  by  emperors  who  claimed  absolute  power, 
as  their  European  colleagues  did  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centur  es.  Their  arni  of  government  was  a  civil  and  military 
bureai  cracy,  the  officers  of  which  were  recruited  mainly  from  the 
landovming  aristocracy,  a  privileged  leisure  class  whose  wealth!  was 
measured  in  land  as|  well  as  in  serfs.  They  had  obtained  their 


ges  as  compensation  for  services  rendered  to  the  tsars,  in 
absolutist  practices.  But  in  the  eighteenth 


century,  again  in  conformity  to  practices  and  developments  in  the 


they  were  freed  of  their  service  obligations  while  retaining 


ed,  service  itself  became  a  privilege  of  the 


nobilitjy.  After  the  nobles  were  freed  of  their  duties,  the  serfs  re- 
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mained  in  bondage  for  about  another  hundred  years.  They  were 
released  only  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  American 
South.  But  the  conditions  imposed  on  them  in  this  settlement  were 
so  unsatisfactory  that  the  Russian  peasantry,  constituting  about 
nine  tenths  of  the  population,  remained  a  dissatisfied  class. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  industry  began  to 
develop  in  Russia,  and  with  it  grew  a  working  class  which  found 
itself  laboring  and  living  under  conditions  as  poor  as  those  of  the 
working  class  in  the  early  periods  of  capitalism  in  the  West.  The 
Russian  workers,  therefore,  made  up  another  seedbed  of  discontent. 
Furthermore,  with  the  growth  of  industrialism,  a  middle  class  of 
merchants,  financiers,  and  professional  people  arose.  This  class  at 
once  claimed  the  right  to  participate  in  the  political  process,  if 
only  by  virtue  of  their  being  educated,  and  also  began  to  advance 
the  aim  of  free  enterprise.  But  in  tsarist  Russia,  demands  for  free 
enterprise  and  democracy  were  revolutionary  demands. 

If  to  these  dissatisfied  classes — the  peasants,  workers,  and  the 
middle  class — ^we  add  Russia’s  numerous  national  minorities,  whose 
representatives  demanded  equality,  autonomy,  self-determination, 
or  other  such  rights  denied  them  by  the  tsarist  regime,  we  obtain 
the  picture  of  an  entire  society  seething  with  discontent.  This 
image,  however,  is  only  partly  correct.  The  grievances  of  millions 
of  Russians  were  deep,  and  the  political  system  under  which  they 
lived  was  unable,  or  at  least  too  dilatory,  to  satisfy  them.  At  the 
same  time,  awareness  of  this  frustrating  state  was  alive  only  in  a 
minority.  The  vast  majority  of  Russians  doubtless  felt  that  their 
needs  and  hopes  could  and  would  be  satisfied  by  the  tsar  and  his 
government.  Only  dramatic  crises  of  confidence  would  jolt  suf¬ 
ficient  numbers  out  of  this  belief  and  would  cause  revolutionary 
upheavals. 

At  the  same  time,  the  tsarist  political  system  can  be  partly  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  rulers’  ever-present  fear  of  the  people.  Tsarist 
government,  in  this  sense,  was  continual  warfare  between  the  ruling 
group  and  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  this  respect,  of  course,  Russia 
resembled  Europe  in  the  age  of  absolutism  (the  difference,  however, 
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age  of  absolutism  lasted  much  longer).  The 
of  government  and  administrative  traditions  of  tsarist 
generally  corresponded  to  those  of  absolutist  Europe,  with 
s.  First,  the  Russian  system  had  completely 
tradition  of  autonomy,  self-government,  or 
|articipation.  Second,  the  urban  middle  class, 
ipe  came  to  constitute  a  formidable  counter- 
;]{itered  the  Russian  scene  much  later  and  in  much  smaller 
s.  Finally,  the  ^  philosophies  of  limited  government,  which 
est  arose  well  before  the  absolutist  princes  were  overthrown, 
[ate  imports  intc  Russian  society.  Hence  despite  traces  of 
i|vailing  forces, !  the  bleaker  side  of  royal  absolutism  was 
d  in  tsarist  Russia  and  became  its  peculiar  political  heritage, 
ier  claimed  abJplute  sovereignty.  All  his  subjects,  from  the 
government  olicials  to  the  lowliest  serf  or  prisoner,  were 
s  before  him.  He  claimed  the  exclusive  right  even  to  discuss 
[natters;  hence  all  expressed  social  thought  on  the  part  of  his 
s  was  in  itself  s'libversive.  He  ruled  his  vast  country  through 
ucracy  as  strictly  centralized  as  the  means  of  communication 
;|ed;  everything '  that  went  on  in  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
was,  at  least  in  theory,  subject  to  control  from  the  capital, 
li-ominent  featuie  of  tsarism  was  the  predominance  of  the 
*  in  the  govemiaent.  In  many  parts  of  the  empire,  especially 
hat  were  newly  acquired  or  had  non-Russian  inhabit^ts, 
government  Was  more  or  less  the  normal  form  of  mle; 
gain,  was  typicjil  of  royal  absolutism,  where  military  needs 
overrode  all  d  ;her  political  considerations, 
ing  conquered  Ust  areas  inhabited  by  alien  populations,  the 
government  alf  o  took  on  some  of  the  features  of  colonial 
Iparly  attempts  to  integrate  the  subject  populations,  whose 
levels  ranged  from  high  to  very  low,  later  gave  way  to  a 
of  discrimination  and  oppression  and  attempts  at  wholesale 
ation. 

general  political  climate  of  tsarist  Russia  might  perhaps  be 
(jterized  by  the  |  word  “statism.”  Even  though  the  idle  rich 


il 


iree  of  obligatidns,  the  political  culture  stressed  the  ideas  of 
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service  and  duty — that  is,  of  obligation  not  to  society,  but  to  the 
sovereign  ruler.  For  the  poor,  the  burden  was  increased  by  their 
substantial  obligations  and  their  utter  subjugation  to  the  landlords. 

:  For  all  subjects  of  the  tsar,  it  meant  exposure  to  the  high-handedness 
I  and  bureaucratic  stubbornness  of  brutal,  narrow-minded,  crude, 

:  arbitrary,  and  self-seeking  officials,  recruited  primarily  from  the 
landlord  class.  Life  in  tsarist  Russia  was  life  in  a  state  in  which 
!  the  scope  of  governmental  activities  was  wide,  in  which,  overtly  or 
covertly,  officialdom  poked  its  nose  into  the  private  life  of  the 
individual  and  dictatorship  was  mellowed  only  by  inefficiency  and 
corruption.  It  was  a  society,  therefore,  in  which  hatred  of  the  regime 
smoldered,  if  only  subconsciously,  in  the  hearts  of  the  population. 
This  hatred  would,  occasionally,  erupt  with  the  bloodiest  violence; 
most  of  the  time  it  would  be  smothered  by  religion  or  drowned 
in  vodka.  Or  else  the  people  would  console  themselves  with  the 
benign  image  of  a  benevolent  Father  Tsar,  kept  poorly  informed 
by  his  evil  advisers  of  the  crimes  perpetrated  in  his  name,  but  who 
would  sooner  or  later  punish  his  officials  and  redeem  his  oppressed 
people.  In  other  words,  unchecked  autocracy  in  Russia  was  made 
acceptable  to  some  by  paternalistic  rhetoric. 

This  dreary  picture  of  tsarist  society  was  not  without  its  con- 
^  trusting  features.^  Repeatedly,  emperors  or  their  advisers  sought 
to  reform  their  society  in  the  image  of  Western  constitutionalism, 
or  at  least  in  that  of  the  state-according-to-law,  and  made  feeble 
attempts  in  this  direction,  most  notable  among  them  the  reform 
of  the  judicial  system  in  the  1870s.  But  all  such  efforts  were 
:  counteracted  by  the  more  pervasive  features  of  the  absolutist  police 
state.  Civil  rights  flourished  briefly  after  the  revolution  of  1905, 
were  suppressed  again,  and  burst  out  anarchically  only  after  the 
fall  of  tsarism  in  1917.  In  the  last  decades  of  tsarist  rule  popular 

^  Nor  is  it  generally  accepted.  For  instance,  Nicholas  Timasheff  argues 
in  The  Great  Retreat  that  tsarist  Russia  before  1917  was  well  on  her  way 
toward  joining  the  industrialized  urban  civilizations  of  the  West,  that  her 
|Social  and  political  institutions  were  becoming  similar  to  those  of  the  most 
advanced  countries — that  Russia,  in  short,  was  overcoming  her  backward¬ 
ness.  He  regards  the  revolution  of  1917  as  a  temporary  mad  aberration 
which  deflected  Russia  from  this  inevitable  and  gradual  development,  but 
argues  that  the  cultural  counterrevolution  of  the  1930s  indicated  that  the 
prewar  trends  of  development  had  reasserted  themselves. 
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as  a  law-making  body,  although  it  was 

„  ^ - ,  forum  and  political  training  ground.  Local 

organs  of  self-govefnment,  the  zemstvos,  created  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  ‘were  more  important  beginnings  of  civic 
autonomy,  although  curing  much  of  their  existence  they  were  har- 
and  hampered  py  the  tsarist  regime. 

The  entire  picture! is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  on  top  of  this 
society  of  illiterate  peasants  and  barbarous  officials  floated  an 
educa  cd  minority,  tiny  in  numbers  but  outstanding  in  its  con¬ 
tributions  to  science,!  art,  and  letters,  a  cultural  elite  which  could 
well  measure  itself  igainst  its  counterparts  in  the  West.  This 
intelligentsia,  as  it  is  called  in  Russian,  also  became  the  moving 
force  behind  the  rev|)lutionary  movements  that  developed  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  j; 

Because  of  the  relative  apathy  of  the  masses  of  the  population, 
political  movements  p  the  nineteenth  century  took  the  form  of 
small  conspiratorial  q  rcles  formed  almost  exclusively  of  members 
of  the  intelligentsia.  Lrom  Europe  these  self-conscious  critics  and 
aposthis  took  the  mo|:t  radical  notions  of  the  day  and  tried  with 
utter  earnestness  to  apply  them  to  their  own  society.  Living  in  an 
autocratic  society  which  would  never  allow  their  ideas  to  be  tested 
in  practice,  they  tended  to  think  irresponsibly,  in  sweeping, 
ase,  absolute  tpms,  fancifully  developing  the  idea  systems 
est.  They  moved  in  a  world  which  consisted 
lame  more  real  than  reality  itself;  they  were 
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xe  addicted  to  pogmatism  and  sectarian  quarrels.  Their  whole 
tr  of  unreality,  increased  by  the  circumstance 
IS  were  by  deflnition  subversive,  so  that  they 
the  most  intellectual  and  theoretical  pursuits 
n.  This  tradition  of  underground  organization 
isting  imprint  on  Russian  political  history. 
Incidentally,  it  also  leji  to  chronic  infiltration  of  all  political  move- 
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ry  movements  in  the  nineteenth  and  early 
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twentieth  centuries  echoed  the  broad  aims  of  Western  European 
liberalism  and  socialism.  Almost  all  the  political  reformers  desired 
the  participation  of  all,  or  at  least  all  the  educated,  in  politics.  They 
usually  demanded  constitutional  government,  some  kind  of  national 
self-determination,  and  broad  civil  rights.  But  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  twentieth  century,  socialist  thought  came  to  predominate, 
as  a  vague  commitment  to  social  and  economic  equality  as  well  as  to 
cooperative  forms  of  social  organization  merged  with  an  increasing 
antagonism  to  capitalism.  In  many  Russian  thinkers,  liberal  and 
socialist  views  were  joined  in  interesting  fashion.  For  instance,  the 
broad  current  usually  described  as  populism  (narodnichestvo)  might 
with  equal  justification  be  tabled  “peasant  socialism”  or 
“Jeffersonian-Jacksonian  liberalism.”  Even  the  Marxist  movement, 
which  clearly  demanded  the  establishment  of  socialism  through  a 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  sought  the  fulfilment  of  liberal 
aspirations  as  its  intermediary  goal. 

Whatever  the  specific  aims  of  the  various  discussion  groups  and 
conspiratorial  circles,  they  were  in  general  agreement  on  certain 
broad  questions.  Most  of  them  tended  to  be  collectivist,  asserting 
that  man  fulfills  himself  only  by  serving  society,  whereas  govern¬ 
ment  is  justified  only  so  long  as  it  serves  men  and  provides  for  the 
welfare  of  all.  Almost  all  of  them  manifested  a  touching  and  at  the 
same  time  disturbing  earnestness  and  single-mindedness,  a  puritan 
disdain  for  all  endeavors  that  did  not  directly  serve  the  cause  of 
social  reform  they  were  promoting.  They  tended  to  be  stem 
utilitarians  who  wished  to  measure  all  things  and  actions  by  the 
benefit  they  provided  for  the  relief  of  misery  and  the  liberation 
of  the  oppressed;  hence  many  of  them  manifested  the  zealot’s 
intolerance  for  the  pleasurable  and  beautiful  refinements  that 
graced  the  lives  of  the  rich  and  cultured.  Such  a  renunciation,  not 
to  say  condemnation,  of  worldly  pleasures  was  typical  both  of 
those  who  came  to  the  revolutionary  movements  from  among  the 
wealthy  or  high-ranking  nobility  and  of  those  who  had  risen  to  the 
intelligentsia  from  below.  Both  types  were  characterized  by  a  burn¬ 
ing  idealism,  by  readiness  to  renounce  aU  comforts,  security,  and 
career  prospects,  by  eagerness  to  sacrifice  their  very  selves  for  the 


I 


sake  of  saving  the  p{iople,  for  in  their  eyes  there  could  be  no 
personal  happiness  until  society  had  been  thoroughly  reshaped. 
Libera  s,  socialists,  or  anarchists,  they  consciously  modeled  their 
lives  aEter  the  characters  in  Chemyshevski’s  novel  What’s  Tq  Be 
Done?  a  book  that  iiiiipired  whole  generations  of  professional  rev- 
olutior  aries.  j 

Throughout  the  history  of  Russian  revolutionary  movements,  a 
number  of  controversies  persistently  came  to  the  surface,  providing, 
as  it  were,  the  main  themes  on  which  each  new  political  movement 
improvised  its  own  [variations.  One  of  these  was  the  issue  of 
elitism.  Granted  Russia  had  to  be  saved  from  her  present  state 
of  oppression  and  misery,  who  was  to  do  the  saving — a  small  elite 
from  gmong  the  intel]  gentsia  who  through  education  had  acquired 
consciausness  of  the  need  to  reshape  society,  or  the  masses  of  the 
people  rising  up  in  ekmental  (“spontaneous”)  revolt?  Did  wisdom 
lie  in  a  formal  educ£  tion,  or  in  the  allegedly  unspoiled  minds  of 
the  illiterate  peasant?  Could  salvation  be  brought  by  a  tiny  band 
of  dedicated  professicnal  revolutionaries,  or  would  a  mass  move¬ 
ment  be  necessary?  1' he  problem  of  the  ideal  relationship  between 
leaders  and  masses,  between  the  educated  and  the  illiterate,  was 
intimately  linked  wii:h  questions  about  the  organization  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  and  the  nature  of  the  society  to  be  created. 
Obvio  isly,  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  common  man  led  to  a  Relief 
in  democratic  organisation,  whereas  exclusive  reliance  on  an  elite 
spelled  dictatorship  oi[,  at  least,  temporary  tutelage.  But  in  most  of 
the  re  evolutionary  mdVements  the  alternatives  were  not  so  clearly 
outlin<jd.  Ideas  about  I  the  relationship  between  leaders  and  masses 
were  often  complicated,  and  so  therefore  were  the  revolutionaries’ 
notions  concerning  decision-making  processes.  Similarly,  there  was 
often  a  good  deal  of  open  or  hidden  ambivalence  on  the  related 
questions  of  revoluti:)nary  tactics;  under  conditions  prevailing  in 
tsarist  Russia,  even  the  most  temperate  reformer  at  times  had 
difficulty  renouncing  the  use  of  terror  or  other  forms  of  violence  to 
promete  his  aims. 

Another  very  difi{jrent  complex  of  problems  with  which  ah 
political  movements  in  Russia  had  to  deal  was  the  attitude  to  be 
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taken  to  the  West  and  to  the  machine  age.  This  question  was  very 
controversial  in  the  age  of  nationalism,  and  in  a  country  whose 
intelligentsia  was  afflicted  with  a  sharp  national  inferiority  com¬ 
plex,  On  this  question  some  thinkers,  again,  took  extreme  positions, 
but  in  most  cases  the  attitudes  were  quite  ambivalent:  Russian 
nationalism  mixed  with  adulation  of  the  West;  Western  doctrines 
used  to  defend  Russian  exclusivism;  hopes  of  adopting  Western 
technology  or  Western  democratic  institutions  without  having  to 
take  capitalism  in  the  bargain;  and  similar  positions. 

The  number  of  people  actively  engaged  in  subversive  discussion 
and  agitation  during  the  nineteenth  century  was  very  small,  but  their 
influence  was  tremendous.  Actual  political  movements  did  not  form 
until  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  and  they  became  established  as 
functioning  political  parties  only  in  the  early  years  of  our  own 
century,  receiving  their  baptism  of  fire  in  the  revolution  of  1905. 
This  revolution  for  the  first  time  mobilized  all  those  dissatisfied  with 
tsarist  rule — and  it  seemed  as  if  this  category  comprised  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population.  The  revolution  was  prepared  by  the 
galloping  social  dislocation  gripping  the  Russian  empire;  it  was 
precipitated  by  recklessness  and  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  tsar 
and  his  government,  and,  most  immediately,  by  an  unsuccessful 
war  with  Japan  which  Russia  had  unleashed  for  the  very  purpose 
of  diverting  popular  discontent  into  “harmless”  channels.  The  last 
ruler  of  the  Romanov  dynasty  was  an  innocuous  gentleman  who 
would  have  made  a  first-class  forest  ranger  or  a  very  friendly 
corner  grocer,  but  who  was  not  prepared  to  hold  together  a  tottering 
political  system.  The  grotesque  character  of  the  advisors  with  whom 
he  surrounded  himself  became  an  open  scandal.  Many  Russians 
regarded  the  court  as  corrupt  and  discredited;  hence  the  most  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  regime’s  paternalistic  rhetoric  was  under¬ 
mined.  To  be  sure,  the  revolution  of  1905  did  not  lead  to  the 
overthrow  of  tsarism.  By  making  belated  and  half-hearted  con¬ 
cessions  to  liberal  demands,  the  emperor  succeeded  in  pacifying  at 
least  some  of  the  revolutionary  groups,  so  that  afterwards  the 
continuing  revolt  of  the  irreconcilable  radicals  could  be  drowned 
in  blood.  A  brief  period  of  emergency  government  by  firing  squads 
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restore  order, Iso  that  most  of  the  concessions  made  to  ap- 
iberal  opinion  could  be  taken  away  or  rendered  inoperative, 
few  years,  tsatist  Russia  seemed  to  sink  wearily  back  into 
of  governmenjfas-usual,  even  though  rapid  social  and  intel- 
transformatiohs  continued  to  take  place.  Given  a  few  more 
s,  the  impact  of  these  changes  might  have  compelled  the 
political  system  to  adjust  much  more  drastically  to  Russia’s 
But  thisiitime  was  not  afforded  to  tsarism.  The  whirl- 
I  once  again  shook  the  system  to  its  very 
me  the  regime  was  unable  to  save  itself. 


THE  REVOLUTION  OF  I917 

The  revolution  of  1917  was  the  product  of  several  factors:  an  op¬ 
pressive,  corrupt,  and  discredited  regime;  a  disastrous  war  that 
had  mined  the  country’s  economy;  and  the  agitation  and  propa¬ 
ganda  of  revolutionary  parties.  The  political  system  of  tsarism 
was  so  unpopular  that  it  fell  at  the  first  feeble  blows.  About  the 
positn 
Instea 
first  yj 
were: 


e  aims  of  the  revolution  there  was,  however,  no  agreement. 
5,  a  number  01  burning  issues  were  debated  throughout  the 
bar  of  the  revolution.  The  most  important  of  these  issues 


I.  i^eace  or  war:  The  vast  majority  of  the  people,  especially  the 
peasantry,  wanted  p|ace,  but  many  others  were  in  favor  of  con¬ 
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'/  land:  The  peasants  wanted  to  seize  the 
once  and  distribute  the  land  among  them- 
leaders  either  did  not  favor  such  dramatic 
see  it  performed  in  orderly,  constitutional 
Df  laws  still  to  be  passed. 
sembly:  Most  Russians  agreed  that  a  demo- 
government  should  be  organized  and  a  constitution  written 
constituent  assembly  freely  and  openly  elected  by  all  the 
vjith  which  this  assembly  should  be  convened 
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4.  Nature  of  the 


hew  regime:  Liberal  leaders  thought  of  the 
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coming  democratic  regime  as  a  parliamentary  Republic;  radical 
leaders  hoped  that  it  might  be  a  government  of  councils  (soviets) 

;  representing  spontaneously  organized  workers,  peasants,  and 
soldiers. 

5.  The  economic  system:  Principles  of  free  enterprise  were  pitted 
I  against  those  of  socialism. 

6.  The  national  minorities:  The  striving  of  national  minorities 
t  for  autonomy  or  self-determination  clashed  with  the  aspirations  of 
those  who  hoped  that  the  territories  of  the  Russian  empire  might 
remain  united. 

After  the  hurried  abdication  of  the  tsar  in  March  of  1917,  no 
[Organized  government  was  able  to  establish  itself  for  several 
months.  Instead  two  governments  which,  singly  or  jointly,  did  not 
i  have  full  control  over  the  entire  country  existed,  so  to  speak,  side 
by  side.  One  of  these  governments  was  by  origin  a  committee  of 
Ithe  State  Duma  which  had  reluctantly  assumed  command  when 
[  power  slipped  from  the  tsar’s  hands.  Its  members  were  representa- 
I  tives  of  the  middle-of-the-road  Constitutional  Democrats  (Kadets) 

!  and  the  conservative  Octobrist  Party — in  other  words,  people  from 
the  upper  classes,  the  wealthy,  the  educated,  those  endowed  with 
;  rank  and  status.  At  first  only  one  representative  from  a  moderate 
socialist  party,  Alexander  Kerensky,  agreed  to  join  this  so-called 
Provisional  Government.  But  in  subsequent  months  its  political 
center  of  gravity  shifted  to  the  left;  other  socialists  joined  and  took 
over  some  of  the  portfolios;  a  number  of  conservative  members 
dropped  out,  and  Kerensky  became  head  of  the  government. 

The  Provisional  Government,  with  its  tenuous  ties  to  formerly 
:  existing  institutions,  asserted  the  most  legitimate  claim  to  authority 
until  a  constitution  might  be  written  and  a  fuUy  authoritative 
government  installed;  but  in  fact  it  existed  and  operated  only  by 
toleration  of  another  authority,  which  in  eifect  exercised  a  veto  on 
aU  its  policies.  This  was  the  Petrograd  Soviet  of  Workers’  and 
Soldiers’  Deputies.  Soviets  (councils)  were  action  committees 
spontaneously  created  within  factories  and  troop  units  and,  later, 
also  in  villages  and  towns.  During  the  revolution  of  1905  they 
had  sprung  up  in  many  parts  of  Russia  and,  in  some  areas,  had 
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become  the  local  decision-making  centers  of  the  revolution.  Dis¬ 
banded  and  suppressed  when  the  revolution  was  defeated,  they 
had  acquired  a  cerlain  revolutionary  halo  as  a  form  of  self- 
goveriment  which  bistter  than  any  other  permitted  the  lower-class 
citizens  to  participate  in  making  vital  decisions.  Soviets,  in  the  eyes 
of  mjny  radical-minjded  Russians,  were  institutions  of  direct  de¬ 
mocracy.  Through  tSiem  the  voice  of  the  people  could  express 
loudly'  and  clearly  the  general  will  of  the  community.  They  were 
the  people’s  answer  to  the  hypocrisies  of  complicated  electoral 
systems  and  the  bewildering  intricacies  of  constitutional  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Soviets  were  created  throughout  the  empire  when  tsarism  felL 
That  Df  Petrograd,  the  capital,  was  akin  to  a  shadow  government, 
while  regional  and  n  ational  congresses  of  soviet  delegates  became 
something  like  self-ajapointed  popular  parliaments.  The  Petrograd 
soviet  issued  orders  directly  to  the  entire  Russian  population  and 
exercised  far-reachihj^  control  over  the  actions  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  Yet  fo^’  the  time  being  it  refused  to  assume  direct 
responsibility,  preferiing  to  work  in  the  background.  “All  Power 
to  the  Soviets!”  was,  however,  a  slogan  that  increasingly  appealed 
to  these  among  the  poorer  classes  who  rebelled  against  the  caution 
and  procrastinations!  of  the  Provisional  Government  or  who  re¬ 
sented  the  fact  that  gdvernment  was  still  in  the  hands  of  upper-class 
peopl^.  I 

Although  the  soviets  were,  by  origin,  genuine  mass  organiza¬ 
tions  and,  because  oj:  their  flexible  organization,  extremely  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  changing  flood  of  the  masses,  their  direction,  especially 
in  the  executive  organs  of  the  Petrograd  soviet,  was  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  jiolitical  leaders.  These  were  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  various  j 'Socialist  parties,  which  therefore  were  also 
known  as  the  soviet  parties.  They  included  the  Socialist  Revolu¬ 
tionaries,  a  party  based  primarily  on  peasant  support,  with  an 
ideolo^  derived  in  t]  le  main  from  narodnik  ideas,  and  the  Social- 
Demobrats,  the  Ruiisian  section  of  the  international  Marxist 
movement.  Both  of  tli  ese  parties  were  divided.  The  Socialist  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Party  split  nto  a  left  and  a  right  wing  in  disputes  over 
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various  issues  raised  by  the  revolution  itself;  by  the  end  of  1917 
these  two  wings  constituted  separate  parties.  The  Russian  Social- 
Democratic  Labor  Party  (RS-DRP)  had  formed  two  factions  almost 
at  the  very  moment  of  its  creation,  around  the  turn  of  the  century, 
and  as  early  as  1912  these  two  factions  existed  as  separate  parties. 
Of  these  the  Mensheviks  (literally:  minority  faction)  were  the 
more  moderate  party,  akin  to  the  democratic  socialists  of  Western 
and  Central  Europe,  while  the  Bolsheviks  (literally:  majority  fac¬ 
tion),  led  by  V.  I.  Lenin,  who  a  year  or  two  later  renamed  them¬ 
selves  Communists,  advanced  more  radical  revolutionary  ideas  and 
pressed  for  an  intensification  of  the  revolution. 

Throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of  1917  the  more  moderate 
socialists  were  in  a  comfortable  majority.  It  was  they  who  re¬ 
sisted  the  clamor  for  an  exclusively  soviet  government  and  who 
pressed,  instead,  for  the  convocation  of  a  constituent  assembly 
which  might  give  Russia  a  democratic  parliamentary  constitution. 
Only  the  Bolsheviks  endorsed  the  mounting  popular  pressure  for  a 
purely  lower-class  government  by  soviets,  aware  that  this  would 
amount  to  the  complete  political  elimination  of  the  old  ruling 
elements.  Moreover,  in  taking  a  stand  on  the  various  issues  the 
revolution  had  placed  on  the  agenda,  the  Bolsheviks  backed  the 
most  sweeping  demands  made  by  the  poorest  of  Russia’s  peasants, 
workers,  soldiers,  and  national  minorities.  This  unyielding  radical¬ 
ism  of  the  Bolsheviks  was  one  of  the  factors  producing  their 
eventual  victory.  Other  factors  were  the  strict  discipline  of  their 
organization,  and  Lenin’s  determination  to  seize  power  when  the 
moment  was  propitious — not  to  mention  the  vacillation  of  all  other 
parties  and  the  growing  impatience  of  the  masses  with  slow  and 
piecemeal  reforms.  By  September,  the  Bolsheviks  had  attained  a 
majority  in  the  Petrograd  soviet,  and  similar  shifts  in  the  balance 
of  political  power  took  place  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  At  this 
point,  the  Bolsheviks  decided,  at  Lenin’s  insistent  prodding,  to 
overthrow  the  Provisional  Government  and  seize  power  in  the  name 
of  the  soviets  they  now  dominated.  A  relatively  bloodless  coup 
took  place  on  25  October  1917  (according  to  the  old  Russian  or 
Julian  calendar;  7  November  according  to  the  modern  or  Gregorian 
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[ore  known  as  the  October  Revolution,  even 
is  celebrated  in  the  USSR  on  7  November. 
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Knatomy  of  revolution 


In  his  provocative  comparison  of  the  English,  American,  French, 
and  Russian  revolutions.  Crane  Brinton  tried  to  show  that  all  great 
revolutions  have  gon<|  through  similar  phases  of  development.^  At 
first,  a  discredited  ai  d  hollowed-out  autocracy  is  assailed  by  de¬ 
mands  for  reform.  Concessions  are  made,  but  the  demands  become 
more  sweeping.  After  a  brief  struggle  for  survival,  the  old  autoc¬ 
racy,  Respite  its  concessions,  is  swept  away;  power  slips  into  the 
hands  of  the  revolutionary  mob  or  its  representatives  from  among 


igentsia.  Civil  war  breaks  out;  terror  is  un¬ 
evolution  is  defeated.  But,  with  the  victory 
h  radical  forces  have  overstrained  their  re¬ 
swept  away,  and  forces  of  moderation  and 
,  ushering  in  a  new  upper  class  with  a  vested 
interek  in  law,  ord^?  and  stability.  But  due  to  instabilities  in¬ 
herent  in  such  a  “thmniidorian”  regime,  it  in  turn  will  be  replaced 
by  the  dictatorship  of  a  military  hero,  a  Bonaparte,  who  will  give 
the  revolution  a  pseudo-radical  direction.  Using  the  slogans  of  the 
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fact  bring  back  many  conservative  and  tra- 
ialist  features,  yet  some  of  the  essential  changes  brought  about 
by  the  revolution  wi  I  be  preserved.  The  cycle  is  closed  when  the 
Bonamrte  is  overthi  own  by  a  restoration;  but  even  this  cannot 
turn  back  the  wheel  of  history  altogether,  and  the  most  essential 
gains  of  the  revolution  will  be  preserved.  A  new  ruling  class  will 
establish  itself,  and  the  cycle  can  begin  anew  as  society  is  trans¬ 
formed. 

A  oattem  roughly  like  this  emerged  from  Brinton’s  comparison 
of  th(5  four  major  revolutions.  It  will  be  controversial  to  fit  the 
history'  of  Soviet  Ri  ssia  into  it,  chiefly  because  in  the  Russian 
case  ihere  is  a  seeming  continuity  of  rule  that  was  absent  in  the 
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volution,  rev.  ed.  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice- 
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Other  revolutions.  For  example,  in  the  early  radical  phase  the 
Bolsheviks  came  to  power  but,  unlike  the  Jacobins  in  France,  their 
party  was  never  ousted  from  its  monopoly  of  power;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  stiU  in  charge  today.  One  explanation  of  this  seeming 
continuity  is  that  the  party  leaders  had  been  careful  students  of 
past  revolutions,  especially  the  French,  and  were  intimately  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  phases  through  which  they  had  gone.  Moreover, 
they  tended  to  draw  analogies  between  themselves  and  the  French 
Jacobins  as  well  as  the  English  Puritans,  and,  being  thus  fore¬ 
warned,  tried  hard  to  forestall  the  fate  that  radicals  had  suffered 
in  previous  revolutions.  They  were  also  aware  of  the  possible  ebb 
and  flow  of  radical  sentiment  among  the  masses,  and,  instead  of 
fighting  against  overwhelming  popular  sentiments  or  political 
trends,  tried  to  swim  with  the  current  in  order  to  be  able  to  har¬ 
ness  it. 

To  what  extent  the  Communist  Party  has  managed  to  control 
history,  and  to  what  extent  events  have  controlled  the  Party,  may 
become  apparent  in  the  discussion  to  follow.  And  in  the  long 
run,  any  analogy  between  the  Russian  revolution  and  its  precursors 
in  the  West  may  break  down  completely  because  of  the  explosive 
implications  of  modern  technology  and  its  application  in  pro¬ 
moting  economic  growth  and  new  methods  of  government. 

PHASES  OF  SOVIET  RULE 

The  development  of  the  Soviet  political  system  can  be  regarded 
as  a  sequence  of  major  readjustments  of  the  entire  society  to  new 
and  troubling  problems  facing  it — readjustments  in  organization, 
functioning,  and  policies.  The  principal  goals  pursued  by  the  ruling 
party  in  successive  periods  might  be  summarized  as  follows: 
preparation  for  revolution;  the  waging  of  civil  war;  reconstruction; 
industrialization;  and,  finally,  coping  with  the  problems  of  an  in¬ 
dustrialized  society.  Each  of  these  major  preoccupations  has  put 
its  stamp  on  shorter  or  longer  eras  in  the  history  of  Soviet  society. 

The  Period  of  Civil  War.  The  October  Revolution  was  relatively 
bloodless,  but  in  their  revolutionary  fervor  Lenin  and  his  fellow 
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Bolsheviks  excluded  or  antagonized  all  other  soviet  parties  and 
established  a  dictatorship  of  bolshevism.  Moreover,  driven  in  part 
by  their  own  bound  Less  enthusiasm  and  partly  by  the  impatience 
of  th^  Russian  masses,  they  sought  in  all  seriousness  to  transform 
Russ  La  into  a  sociali  it  society  at  once  and  without  delay.  However 
popular  their  early  measures  may  have  been  with  Russia’s  peasants, 
workprs,  and  national  minorities,  their  attempt  to  reach  utopia 
stirred  great  numbers  of  people  to  desperate  resistance.  Vast  areas 
of  tte  country  had  lot  yet  been  subjected  to  firm  control  by  the 
new  government,  and  in  these  areas  the  counterrevolutionary  forces 
organized  themselveii.  A  bloody  civil  war,  complicated  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  foreign  troop  units  seeking  to  aid  the  counterrevolution, 
raged  for  about  thr  se  years,  ravaging  a  country  that  had  already 
been  bled  dry  by  p  irticipation  in  a  costly  international  war.  The 
Communist  regime  had  its  back  to  the  wall  and  was  close  to 
extinction  several  tii  ties.  Fighting  desperately  for  its  very  existence 
and  lit  the  same  timij  attempting  to  reach  a  utopian  goal,  the  party 
gove  rned  by  sheer  violence,  imposing  the  emergency  rule  of  a 
besieged  fortress  on  the  entire  country.  Food  supplies  and  raw 
mat^ials  needed  fo]:  the  war  ejffort  were  taken  from  whoever  had 
thena  in  his  possession,  usually  the  peasants,  direct  producers  of 
these  commodities.  Lpveryone  possessing  any  skill  or  knowledge  or 
simp  e  muscle  powe;:  was  pressed  into  service,  willing  or  not.  The 
workers,  in  whose  name  the  regime  claimed  to  govern,  were  forced 
to  wDrk  under  unbelievably  hard  conditions.  Control  over  many 
economic  enterprises,  which  they  had  seized  in  the  early  months 
of  thp  revolution,  was  wrested  from  their  hands,  and  their  unions 
subjected  to  th  ^  command  of  the  party.  Police  terror  deliber- 
sought  physica  Hy  to  destroy  all  remnants  of  political  opposi- 
Military  force  was  applied  to  recapture  the  areas  that  had 
belonged  to  the  Russian  empire  but  had  set  up  their  own  non- 
Bolshevik  governments. 

number  of  reasons  can  be  given  to  explain  why  the  Bolsheviks 
the  civil  war  against  what  often  seemed  overwhelming  odds. 
Holcing  only  a  smiill  portion  of  what  had  once  been  the  vast 
Russian  empire,  they  had,  perhaps,  the  advantage  of  being  able 
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to  shift  small  armies  quickly  from  one  front  to  the  other  as  the 
Situation  required.  This  advantage  was  multiplied  by  the  fact  that 
the  counterrevolutionary  forces  did  not  succeed  in  coordinating 
their  efforts;  indeed,  they  were  at  odds  with  each  other.  More 
important,  the  civil  war  forced  the  population  to  choose  between 
two  extremes — Bolshevik  rule  or  the  return  of  landlords  and  tsarist 
officials.  Extreme  situations  tend  to  eliminate  all  compromise  solu¬ 
tions  and  all  counsel  of  moderation.  Unpalatable  as  both  of  the 
extreme  alternatives  may  have  been  to  the  majority  of  Russians, 
many — perhaps  most — of  them  seem  to  have  dreaded  a  restoration 
pf  the  old  order  more  than  the  uncertain  fate  awaiting  them  under 
Lenin  and  his  followers.  At  the  same  time,  a  sizable  number  of 
people,  especially  among  the  workers  and  the  young,  took  a  much 
more  positive  attitude  toward  the  Bolshevik  regime.  In  their  eyes, 
it  was  the  defender  of  the  revolution,  and  the  revolution  meant 
the  destruction  of  an  ugly,  reprehensible  world  and  the  dawn  of  a 
truly  humane  society.  The  revolution  had  the  effect  of  lifting  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  in  Russia  to  the  enthusiasm  of  crusaders,  and  of 
releasing  tremendous  untapped  human  energies.  In  men  and  women 
thus  affected  it  awakened  the  belief  that  liberty  and  equality  had 
indeed  been  won,  that  the  rule  of  the  Bolsheviks  had  at  last  made 
it  possible  for  all  men  to  be  brothers.  They  felt  themselves  ennobled 
by  the  experience  of  these  years,  and  showed  by  their  actions  that 
the  revolution  was  a  cause  for  which  they  would  gladly  give  their 
lives. 

Of  course,  they  were  also  ready  to  take  lives  for  the  cause. 
Boundless  confidence  and  enthusiasm  were  mixed  with  boundless 
hatred  of  those  who  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  millennium. 
This  coexistence  of  lofty  ideals  with  ruthless  practices  was  perhaps 
most  aptly  exemplified  by  the  personality  of  F.  E.  Dzerzhinski, 
the  head  of  the  revolution’s  security  force.  He  was  a  man  of  re¬ 
fined  taste  and  ascetic  disposition,  a  burning  idealist  whom  many 
of  his  colleagues  considered  almost  a  saint.  Yet  his  political  prin¬ 
ciples  during  the  years  of  the  revolution  and  civil  war  seem  to 
l;iave  been  that  communism  could  be  achieved  by  killing  off  all 
members  of  the  former  ruling  class;  and  in  this  he  was  no  more 
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than  the  Red  counterpart  of  the  many  White  ( counterrevolu¬ 
tions  ry)  officers  who  seemed  to  assume  that  the  revolution  could 
be  defeated  simply  by  killing  off  all  workers  or  all  Jews. 

This  mixture  of  ruthlessness  and  idealism  pervaded  all  features 
of  tfe  early  Soviet  i-^gime,  including  the  formal  structure  and  self- 
ima^e.  In  its  owr  pronouncements,  as  typified  by  the  1918 
Program  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party  {of  Bolsheviks)  ^  it  pro¬ 
claimed  itself  a  diclatorship,  that  is,  a  violent  and  arbitrary  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  was  tc  be  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat;  and  in 
fact  the  working  class  was  exalted  as  the  ruling  class.  Workers 
were  given  a  great  1  variety  of  material  and  psychological  benefits, 
wheieas  people  from  the  old  ruling  and  propertied  classes  were 
reduced  to  the  status  of  barely  tolerated  pariahs.  According  to  the 
Party’s  pronouncements,  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  an 
acceptable  dictatorship  because  the  proletariat  constitutes  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people;  indeed,  when  the  poor  peasantry  is  added  to 
it,  tl  ese  workers  and  peasants  are  The  People,  and  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat,  or  of  the  toilers,^  is  therefore  the  dictatorship 
of  the  many  over  tlfe  few,  of  the  people  over  their  enemies.  More¬ 
over,  claimed  the  spokesmen  of  the  regime,  this  dictatorship  of  the 
people  over  their  foj  mer  exploiters  is  democratic  because  it  operates 
through  the  institution  of  the  soviets,  which,  they  claimed,  was  the 
mos:  simple  and  direct  form  of  democratic  rule  yet  devised. 

Tiiese  soviets,  fo]  maUy  the  authoritative  governing  organizations 
of  the  country,  were  elected  by  the  enfranchised  citizens  in  army 
units,  villages,  tov^s,  or  city  wards.  (The  constitution  disen- 
fran(;hised  memberj  of  the  old  ruling  classes  and  their  progeny 
and  weighted  the  votes  of  workers  and  peasants  so  as  to  counter¬ 
act  he  overwhelming  numerical  superiority  of  the  peasantry.)^ 


Delegates  from  the|e  grass-roots  organizations  came  together  to 
fornj  soviets  for  higher  territorial  units,  which  in  their  turn  sent 
delegates  to  provimiial  soviets.  The  apex  of  this  pyramid  of  dele- 

®  ijhe  word  “toiler”  1  luring  the  revolutionary  years  signified  everyone  and 
any^e  working  with  lis  hands,  hence  the  proletarians  and  peasants. 

‘^df.  Article  25  of  tie  1918  donstitution;  “The  All-Russian  Congress  of 
Sovias  is  composed  of  representatives  of  town  soviets,  on  the  basis  of  one 
deputy  for  every  25,000  electors,  and  representatives  of  provincial  Con¬ 
gresses  of  Soviets,  on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for  every  125,000  inhabitants.” 
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gated  delegates  was  formed  by  the  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets 
of  Workers’,  Peasants’,  Cossacks’,  and  Red  Army  Deputies,  which, 
according  to  the  Constitution  of  1918,  was  to  meet  at  least  twice  a 
year. 

But  the  soviets  as  formally  constituted  had  their  limitations  as 
governing  bodies.  Even  the  Petrograd  Soviet  of  Workers’  and 
Soldiers’  Deputies,  which  had  coexisted  with  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment,  had  been  an  unwieldy  institution  and  had  therefore 
operated  more  and  more  through  its  committees  and  executive 
organs.  The  semi-annual  Congress  of  Soviets,  with  its  thousands 
of  members  meeting  for  but  a  few  days,  could  not  be  expected  to 
function  as  a  national  parliament,  although  formally  it  was  the 
sovereign  decision-making  organ  of  the  republic.  More  meaningful 
debate  and  decision-making  could  be  carried  on  only  by  a  smaller 
body  meeting  more  frequently.  To  some  extent  these  functions 
were  carried  out  by  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee 
(Vtsik),  a  permanent  committee  of  around  200  members  set  up  by 
the  Congress  of  Soviets  and  formally  responsible  to  it.  According 
to  Article  3 1  of  the  Constitution,  the  Central  Executive  Committee 
was  to  be  the  “supreme  legislative,  administrative,  and  controlling 
body  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic.”  In  turn 
it  appointed  a  cabinet  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  a  national 
executive.  This  was  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars,  headed 
by  a  Chairman,  whose  role  was  thus  closely  analogous  to  that  of  a 
Premier  or  Prime  Minister  in  Western  cabinets.  In  addition,  the 
Central  Executive  Committee  formed  some  agencies  not  under  the 
direct  authority  of  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars.  On  each 
territorial  level,  from  the  village  to  the  federal  republic,  each  soviet 
or  congress  of  soviets  was,  according  to  the  Constitution,  the 
supreme  authority.  Each  was  organized  in  a  fashion  analogous  to, 
although  simpler  than,  the  aU-Russian  institution:  a  representative 
assembly  which  elected  its  own  executive  committee.  At  the  same 
time,  aU  lower  organizations  were  subject  to  the  decisions  and 
decrees  of  the  higher  soviets. 

This  early  soviet  government  machinery  was  remarkably  un- 
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partly  because  of  its  own  structural  features,  and  partly  for 


Structurally,  the  pyramid  of  soviets  was  an 
unstable  mixture  of  pronounced  centralism  and  equally  strong 
centrifugal  tendencies,  and  these  two  trends  were  forever  clashing. 
The  urge  to  practice  grass-roots  independence  on  a  local  level 
was,  of  course,  fortified  by  the  chaos  of  civil  war,  which  often 
forced  autonomy  on  large  or  small  areas  and  prevented  the  central 
government  from  Exercising  effective  control  or  even  guidance. 
Suet  tendencies  toward  autonomy  were  reinforced  by  the  spirit  of 
the  revolutionary  period,  which  had  manifested  itself  in  a  general 
burs;  of  spontaneous  autonomy  practiced  by  the  peasantry,  the 
soldiers  in  the  field,  the  workers  in  factories,  and  others,  and  which 
many  of  its  practitioners  took  to  be  the  goal  of  the  revolution. 

IVi  any  even  in  tlii3  Communist  Party  believed  that  syndicalism, 
egalitarian  military^  organization,  national  autonomy,  village  self- 
government,  and  tlie  like,  were  part  of  the  Communist  goal.  This 
misconception  (as  Jl;  turned  out  to  be)  was  linked  to  the  exuberant 
optimism  of  the  revolutionary  weeks,  which  had  expressed  itself 
in  the  belief  that  t|e  people  henceforth  could  govern  themselves, 
that  professional  civil  servants  were  no  longer  required,  that,  in¬ 
stead,  even  kitchenj  help  could  have  a  turn  at  running  the  govem- 
men:.  In  its  most  extreme  form,  this  faith  was  soon  abandoned 
by  laost  communists;  but  for  a  time  the  belief  persisted  that  a 
menber  of  the  Communist  Party  could  automatically  be  assumed 
to  perform  well  iii  any  governmental  assignment  he  might  be 
giveii,  and  that  consequently  the  government  machinery  could 
safe^  be  staffed  with  Party  members  almost  at  random.  This 
)ut  to  be  unrealistic.  The  Party  leaders  came 
to  recognize  that  tlhe  qualifications  of  a  good  professional  revolu¬ 
tionary  were  not  necessarily  those  of  a  capable  administrator. 
Henee,  as  it  organj  zed  itself  seriously,  the  Soviet  regime  faced  a 
overwhelming  recruitment  problem.  It  had  to 
and  executive  personnel  among  a  population 
literacy  and  political  sophistication  was  very 
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educated  layers  of  the  population  because  the  qualified  people  were 
products  and  often  adherents  of  the  old  order.  Whatever  their 
actual  political  convictions,  the  latter  were  clearly  bourgeois  and 
hence  could  not  be  entrusted  with  the  tasks  of  governing  the  pro- 
letarian  dictatorship — if  they  could  be  trusted  at  all. 

The  chaotic  situation  during  the  civil  war,  the  economic  ruin 
and  social  dislocation  prevailing  everywhere,  forced  the  government 
to  improvise  and  experiment  quickly,  boldly,  even  desperately, 
while  struggling  to  maintain  and  widen  control.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  obviously,  any  plans  the  communist  rulers  may  have 
had  for  conducting  the  business  of  state  were  condemned  to  failure 
(and  in  fact  they  had  no  such  plans).  Instead,  government  in  the 
early  years  of  the  revolution  inevitably  came  to  be  a  tangle  of 
improvised  policies  and  hastily  established  agencies,  an  adminis¬ 
trative  mess  that  at  times  seemed  unbearable.  At  such  moments, 
Lenin’s  typical  responses  were  either  to  fire  those  who  had  shown 
themselves  incompetent  or  to  create  new  centralizing  and  super¬ 
vising  agencies.  Such  measures  could  not,  however,  improve  the 
situation,  and  the  creation  of  a  stable  government  service  turned 
put  to  be  a  very  long-range  task  of  organization  and  recruitment. 

^  A  problem  more  quickly  and  effectively  solved  was  that  of 
overcoming  the  centrifugal  tendencies  inherent  in  the  soviet  or¬ 
ganization,  curbing  the  autonomy  of  grass-roots  government,  and 
taming  the  soviets  into  an  obedient  tool  of  the  ruling  party.  The 
Very  instability  of  soviet  institutions  aided  the  Communist  Party 
here,  because  it  weakened  their  structure.  Deputies  to  soviets  were 
subject  to  immediate  recall  by  their  constituents,  and  in  the  early 
years  the  voters  made  frequent  use  of  this  device,  which  was  praised 
as  thoroughly  democratic.  Indeed,  if  shifting  public  moods  represent 
the  will  of  the  people,  the  soviets  were  obviously  quite  sensitive 
to  public  opinion.  But  at  the  same  time  they  were  defenseless 
against  those  who  might  sway  the  mood  of  the  voters;  and  for  doing 
this  the  Communist  Party  had  a  variety  of  effective  devices,  rang¬ 
ing  from  coercion  and  threats  to  persuasion  and  incentives.  As 
we  have  seen,  moreover,  the  strong  centrifugal — ^not  to  say  anarchic 
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and  it  did  not  take  the  Party  long  to  impose  central  control  on  the 


regional,  provincial 


gradiially  established  its  field  agencies;  in  cases  of  special  need, 
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soviet  structure  were  matched  by  an  equally 
spelled  out  clearly  in  the  constitution  of  1918; 


and  local  soviets.  The  central  government 


paries  would  be  dispatched  for  the  purpose  of 
and  at  all  times  the  political  police,  the  Cheka, 

I  out  summary  revolutionary  justice  to  anyone 
the  way  of  the  regime’s  policies.  Meanwhile, 
the  lied  Army  served  as  the  main  instrument  for  re-establishing 
contiol  over  some  of  the  scattered  parts  of  the  Russian  empire. 

A  i  more  subtle  method  of  taming  the  soviets,  however,  was 
soviets  were  grass-roots  organizations  of  the 
lowe]‘  classes,  and  tlie  delegates  felt  themselves  to  be  representa¬ 
tives  of  their  entire|  constituencies.  But  they  were  also  members 
of  the  various  socialist  parties.  Those  soviets  in  which  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  formed  the  laajority  by  this  very  token  became  instruments 
of  the  Communist  Party,  because,  although  the  structure  of  the 
sovie  ;s  was  loose  and  flexible  and  the  individual  delegate  was  not 
restri:ted  by  intricate  rules,  the  Bolshevik  members  were  expected 
to  act  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  Party  discipline,  so  that  the 
cauci  s  of  Bolsheviks  within  any  soviet  organization  became  in 
fact  the  decision-making  center.  To  be  sure,  Bolsheviks  did  not 
const  tute  absolute  ]:iajorities  in  many  soviets,  not  even  on  the 
national  level.  But  in  the  course  of  the  civil  war  the  regime  first 
harassed  and  then  outlawed  all  other  parties,  drove  them  under¬ 
ground  and,  after  a  Icng  and  stubborn  struggle,  managed  to  destroy 
them  completely.  In  this  fashion,  all  political  opposition  was  shat¬ 
tered  while  the  Bolsh  eviks  remained  well  organized.  Even  a  minor¬ 
ity  of  Bolshevik  de]:uties,  acting  as  a  disciplined  caucus,  could 
dominate  the  entire  system  of  soviets.  In  a  surprisingly  short  time, 
the  central  agencies  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  soviet  system 
found  themselves  able  to  control  the  personnel  of  local  soviets  and 
even  tD  assign  to  them  staff  people  from  the  center.  “The  strengthen¬ 
ing  o|  local  state  organs  with  experienced  personnel  transferred 
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from  work  at  the  center  was  regarded  by  Lenin  as  one  of  the 
nieasures  which  could  ensure  [the  unity  of  local  and  state  inter¬ 
ests],”  says  a  recent  Soviet  source.^ 

By  the  beginning  of  1921,  the  Bolsheviks  had  at  last  won  the 
civil  war.  To  be  sure,  all  of  the  former  tsarist  lands  had  not  yet 
been  reconquered;  nor  had  all  foreign  troops  been  ejected  from 
the  country,  nor  all  areas  of  unrest  and  rebellion  pacified.  But  the 
major  struggle  was  over;  the  regime  was  in  the  saddle.  The  methods 
by  which  this  victory  had  been  achieved,  however,  had  been  so 
harsh  that  the  ruling  party  had  lost  the  sympathy  of  most  of  those 
people  who  had  helped  it  win.  Even  as  the  last  serious  counter¬ 
revolutionary  attempt  was  put  down,  the  Party  seemed  to  dis¬ 
integrate  in  violent  disputes;  peasants  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  were  in  open  rebellion,  the  working  class  seemed  about 
to  disintegrate,  and  in  one  of  the  bastions  of  proletarian  bolshevism, 
the  naval  fortress  of  Kronstadt,  the  workers  revolted  against 
Bolshevik  rule  in  the  name  of  the  soviets. 

Having  thus  lost  almost  all  of  its  political  capital,  the  Bolshevik 
regime  staged  a  careful  strategic  retreat  of  retrenchment,  known 
as  the  New  Economic  Policy  (NEP).  It  began  as  a  fiscal  device 
instituted  to  stimulate  agricultural  production  and  gain  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  peasantry,  but  it  soon  had  many  economic,  political, 
and  social  ramifications,  and  led  to  the  re-introduction  of  private 
enterprise  in  agriculture,  crafts,  retailing,  and  lesser  industry.  The 
NEP  therefore  resulted  in  what  we  might  call  a  socioeconomic 
interregnum.®  For  a  number  of  years  capitalism  and  socialism 
coexisted  more  or  less  peacefully  within  Soviet  society,  even  while 
in  the  political  realm  the  Party  attempted  to  retain  sovereignty  or 
proletarian  hegemony  by  continuing  to  dominate  and  guide  the 
system  of  soviets.  Ideologically,  too,  the  1920s  were  an  inter¬ 
regnum.  Outside  the  Party,  various  intellectual  currents  not  in  tune 
with  communism  were  grudgingly  tolerated,  and  within  the  Party 

5  A.  Denisov  and  M.  Kirichenko,  Soviet  State  Law  (Moscow,  i960), 
p.  199. 

6  In  Soviet  writings,  it  is  always  called  the  Transition  Period.  For  a  recent 
Soviet  definition  and  discussion  see,  for  instance,  P.  I.  Nikitin,  Osnovy 
politicheskoi  ekonomii;  popuUarnyi  uchebnik,  2d  ed.  (Moscow,  1962),. 

pp.  193-217. 
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^ersy  flared  up  once  again.  The  immediate  cause 
imnity  was  the  prolonged  illness  and,  ultimately, 
1,  which  deprived  the  Party  of  the  authoritative 
wielded.  The  bitter  debates  in  the  Par^  were 
I  struggle  for  power  which  shook  it  from  about 
1922  to  1927,  with  repercussions  that  were  felt  long  afterward. 
For  this  reason,  the  various  contestants  were  vitally  interested  in 
problems  of  Part)'  organization,  management,  and  membership. 
The  se  who  lost  did  so  very  largely  because  they  could  not,  or 
wor  ld  not,  rebel  against  the  principles  of  centralism,  discipline, 
and  managerial  sibremacy  which  Lenin  had  given  his  political 
machine.  But  probfems  of  organization  were  not  the  only  matters 
of  conflict  in  this  c  risis.  The  larger  issues  were  real  enough;  they 
concerned  the  mejijningfulness,  in  communist  perspective,  of  the 
socioeconomic  and j  ideological  interregnum — how  long  it  should 
last,  whether  or  not  it  should  be  replaced,  and,  if  so,  by  what  kind 
of  order.  " 
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tn.  The  decision  was  made  after  J.  V.  Stalin, 
jParty  s  Secretary  General,  had  emerged  from  the  power  strug- 
as  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Communist  Party.  It  was 
led  to  industrialize  Soviet  Russia  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  as 
7  economic  foundations  on  the  basis  of  which  socialism,  or  at 
the  survival  o^  the  Soviet  state  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  world, 
jd  be  possible.  This  new  policy  unleashed  a  new  revolution  in 
ia,  for  the  Pariy  now  undertook  no  less  a  task  than  that  of 
mghly  changiijg  the  entire  social  system,  destroying  entire 
2s  and  creating  new  ones,  altering  the  entire  national  way  of 
fn  the  process  Ae  independent  peasantry  that  had  risen  out  of 
]  evolution  was  |(iestroyed  and  replaced  by  the  collective  farm 
em;  the  autonoiny  of  the  labor  unions  was  severely  curbed; 
crity  strivings  for  self-determination  were  outlawed;  and  the 
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W  class,  the  Soviet  intelligentsia,  was  created, 
he  regime  begah  to  wrestle  with  the  problem  of  how  to  assure 
the  educated  ejite  be  both  competent  and  submissive.  Mean- 
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while,  impressive  achievements  were  made  in  creating  a  broad  in 
dustrial  base. 

!  In  trying  to  transform  society  in  this  fashion,  the  regime  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  most  thorough  methods  of  ruthlessness  and  violence, 
and  at  the  same  time  evoked,  at  least  for  a  period,  a  measure  of 
dedication,  enthusiasm,  and  heroism  that  remind  one  of  the  crusad¬ 
ing  spirit  awakened  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war.  In  efiect,  Stalm 
tried  to  achieve  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  transformation 
which  in  other  countries  had  taken  generations  of  organic  develop¬ 
ment.  In  this  effort  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  all  humanitarian 
considerations  were  misplaced,  that  the  attempt  would  fail  if  any 
attention  were  paid  to  the  needs  of  consumers  or  the  happiness 
of  citizens.  His  program  of  industrialization  turned  out  to  be  a 
crash  program,  hastily  conceived  and  executed  in  a  burst  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  euphoria  that  had  little  to  do  with  rational  planning.  It 
therefore  had  all  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  crash  programs— 
tremendous  waste  of  lives,  human  energy,  and  material  resources; 
bottlenecks;  duplication  of  efforts;  outright  failures;  and  the  hysteri¬ 
cal  search  for  scapegoats  every  time  something  went  wrong.  A 
whole  generation  was  deeply  affected  by  the  spirit  of  this  crash 
program,  and  even  today  many  features  of  the  Soviet  political 
system  can  be  explained  by  it. 

Setbacks,  inefficiency,  and  widespread  suffering  notwithstanding, 
Russia  under  Stalin  was  transformed  from  a  predominantly  rural 
society  into  a  leading  industrial  nation.  In  the  process,  a  dictator¬ 
ship  of  a  new  type  was  imposed  on  the  people  new  in  the  sense 
that  it  subjected  Soviet  society  to  as  stringent  and  far-reaching 
controls  as  had  ever  been  imposed  on  a  nation.  In  addition,  the 
btemal  structure  of  the  government  was  thoroughly  changed.  In 
the  192OS  Stalin  had  gained  leadership  over  the  Communist  Party; 
he  now  proceeded  to  fortify  this  leadership  into  an  impregnable 
personal  dictatorship  not  only  over  the  Party,  but  also  over  the 

Lenin  had  ruled  the  Party  by  virtue  of  his  prestige.  Stahn  ruled 
the  nation  by  virtue  of  his  tight  control  over  the  political  machine. 
His  most  important  steppingstone  to  power  had  been  the  Party 
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Seer  Jtariat;  his  most  important  organ  of  government  was  probably 
his  ]}ersonal  secretariat  which,  formally  if  not  politically,  tran¬ 
scended  the  framev^Drk  of  the  Communist  Party.  Below  this  per¬ 
sona;  secretariat  weire  three  parallel  structures  of  power,  a  trinity 
of  institutional  netvorks  that  worked  with  and  against  each  other, 
all  serving  the  one  man  who  controlled  their  policies,  organization, 
and  personnel.  This  trinity  consisted  of  the  Communist  Party,  the 
Soviet  government  apparatus,  and  the  political  police,  none  of 
which  could  in  trutli  claim  to  be  superior  to  or  sovereign  over  the 
othe:*s.  For  the  soy -reign  was  Stalin.  Before  his  ascendancy  the 
Party  had  been  tjie  supreme  decision-making  organization  in 
the  USSR;  therefore,  this  was  a  significant  change  in  the  structure 
of  the  political  system.  Indeed,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that,  as  he 
rose  to  dictatorial  iower,  Stalin  not  only  shoved  the  Party  aside 


but  m  a  sense  destr 
within  the  political 
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pyed  it.  He  did  so  not  only  by  altering  its  role 
-ystem,  but  also  by  physically  eliminating  most 
had  belonged  to  it  before  the  revolution,  thus 
killirg  off  a  major  pidrtion  of  those  who  had  remained  from  Lenin’s 
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Finally,  the  c  estruction  of  Lenin’s  party  was  sealed  by  an 
pgical  transformation,  which  some  students  of  Soviet  history 
called  a  “cultural  counterrevolution.”  This  was  a  turn  away 
all  those  elenients  in  Marxist  and  Leninist  thought  which 
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es  such  as  freedom  and  equality  and  which 
guided  men  to  radical  criticism  of  all  institutions  of  exploitation 
and 
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j  domination.  Fjurthermore,  as  we  shall  see,  this  “cultural 

iwas  a  perversion  of  all  Marxist  aspirations 
similitude;  instead  of  being  a  means  of  scien- 
which  at  least  Marxist-Leninist  ideology  had 
ime  an  ideology  of  self-justification  and  self- 

glorification. 


By  the  time  the  October  Revolution  was 
viet  Russia  was  just  beginning  to  settle  into 
e  outlines  of  what  might  be  called  the  Stalinist 
becoming  established.  Soon  after,  the  nation 
0  costly  war  which  at  first  brought  the  regime 
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close  to  military  and  political  collapse.  The  nation  rallied,  however,, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  emerged  from  the  war  as  one  of  the  world’s 
most  formidable  powers.  Still,  a  tremendous  task  of  repair  and 
reconstruction  lay  ahead;  and  in  trying  to  cope  with  it,  while 
simultaneously  engaging  in  a  global  cold  war  and  armaments  race, 
the  regime  forced  its  people  once  again  to  undergo  scarcely  toler¬ 
able  hardships  of  many  kinds.  In  the  postwar  period,  therefore, 
the  regime  became  more  oppressive. 

Yet  simultaneously  new  social  forces  were  growing  which  were 
opposed  to  the  Stalinist  system  of  government.  For  various  reasons, 
the  postwar  years  saw  a  discernible  growth  of  popular  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  policy  of  economic  austerity,  an  increasing  desire 
dmong  the  population  to  see  some  material  results  from  its  years 
of  backbreaking  toil  and  miserly  self-denial.  In  addition,  industrial 
development  brought  with  it  the  rise  of  a  new  educated  elite  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  variety  of  anti-Stalinist  trends.  For  one  thing,  as  in 
all  industrial  societies,  the  need  for  more  and  more  professional 
and  specialized  personnel  led  to  a  rapidly  growing  differentiation 
among  the  Soviet  Union’s  citizenry,  and  hence  the  development 
of  something  resembling  broad  interest  groups,  each  with  different 
aspirations,  methods  of  work,  and  ways  of  looking  at  the  social 
system.  Both  the  pressure  for  improved  living  standards  and  the 
changes  in  outlook  brought  about  by  education  and  professional 
life  were  intensified  by  differences  in  outlook  between  the  old  and 
the  new  generations.  Furthermore,  the  Stalinist  dictatorship  pro¬ 
moted  recurrent  (albeit  muted)  claims  for  some  degree  of  autonomy 
among  various  sections  of  the  population,  among  them  not  only  the 
creative  intellectuals  and  professional  experts  in  various  fields,  but 
also,  perhaps,  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party.  All  these 
trends  were  bound  to  intensify  as  the  USSR  became  a  mature 
industrial  society.  They  came  to  the  surface  when  Stalin’s  death,  in 
March  1953,  forced  the  political  system  to  reorganize  itself,  and 
they  are  still  operating  today.  In  short,  the  Soviet  Union  has  crossed 
the  threshold  of  industrialization  and  has  become  a  society  which 
most  Western  scholars  would  identify  as  “modern.”  This  transfor¬ 
mation  cannot  but  affect  the  structure  and  functioning  of  its  polit- 
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:iow  rapidly,  in  the  last  ten  years  or  more,  can 
organization  of  that  system  for  the  new  tasks: 
g  solved  the  problem  of  industrialization,  it  must  now  seek  to 
.|ge  the  comple:i?  economy  and  society  it  has  thereby  created. 

rring  is  complicated  by  the  ever-present  strug- 
the  top  ranks  of  the  leadership, 
ensued  after  Stalin’s  death  among  the  leading 
,js  and  the  grouping  they  represented  resulted  in  the  emergence 
|.  S.  Khrushchef  as  the  political  leader  who  maintained  himself 
le  top-ranking  I  position  for  almost  a  decade.  Most  Western 
Irvers  seem  to  ]:.ave  taken  for  granted  that  he  represented  the 
T  echelon  of  the  Communist  Party,  especially  its  provincial 
[regional  satrap:,  and  his  victory  was  considered  as  part  of  the 
iration  of  the  Party  to  the  sovereign  position  it  had  held  in 
[first  ten  or  fiftsien  years  of  Soviet  government.  When  I  first 
this  book,  ]S:hrushchev  was  still  in  power,  and  it  seemed 
•ult  to  imagine  how  he  might  be  dislodged.  Yet  even  then  it 
obvious  that  :he  Soviet  political  system  in  the  i9bos  is  in 
greater  flux  thjin  it  was  a  decade  ago,  and  observers  should 
been  aware  ;hat  any  reorganization,  or  any  resolutions  of 
^er  struggles,  might  be  quite  transitory.  As  this  is  written, 
mshchev  has  bee  n  ousted  by  two  experienced  leaders  very  closely 
i^ciated  with  him,  one  of  them  a  lifetime  Party  official,  the 
:r  a  successful  career  civil  servant  who  on  his  outstanding 
was  co-opte^  into  the  highest  ranks  of  the  Party,  'the  ar- 
^ement  by  whi|h  they  share  authority  within  the  political  sys- 
"^is  obviously  more  unstable  than  was  the  leadership  position 
Mr.  Khrushchev;  hence  the  need  for  caution  in  assessing  the 
anence  of  prekent  arrangements  is  all  the  greater. 
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Chapter  III 
Political  Culture 


The  term  political  culture”  denotes  the  subjective  ideas  of  the 
members  of  a  political  system  regarding  that  system  and  their  own 
roles  within  it.  These  ideas  constitute  different  images  or  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  actual  existing  social  order,  and  they  also  include 
various  sets  of  values,  expectations,  and  aspirations.  The  manner 
in  which  a  polity  is  perceived  and  the  hopes,  fears,  and  strivings 
it  generates  can  be  assumed  to  vary  from  one  group  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  to  another  and  from  individual  to  individual.  True,  some  views 
and  attitudes  may  be  common  to  all  people  in  a  given  system.  Still, 
differences  may  be  significant,  and  therefore  a  survey  of  the  po¬ 
litical  culture  must  be  based  on  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  major 
social  groups — Whence,  of  the  social  structure.  In  addition  to  per¬ 
ceptions,  expectations,  and  values  concerning  politics  and  govern¬ 
ment,  political  culture  also  includes  the  ingrained  habits  of  people, 
their  actual  political  behavior  which,  when  it  becomes  traditional, 
t^kes  on  the  character  of  an  institution.  The  boundary  between 
views  and  expectations,  on  the  one  hand,  and  actual  behavior,  on 
the  other,  is  uncertain;  in  fact,  ideas  and  actions  can  be  explained 
in  terms  of  each  other,  for  instance,  by  reducing  behavior  patterns 
to  role  expectations.  At  the  same  time,  one  might  attempt  to  fix 
the  boundary  by  distinguishing  between  implicit  or  latent  political 
culture,  on  the  one  hand,  and  manifest  or  overt  political  culture, 
on  the  other.  The  former  is  expressed  in  actual  behavior  and  ex¬ 
pressed  attitudes;  the  latter,  in  codified  laws,  constitutions,  and 
official  ideologies. 

The  manifest,  or  overt,  political  culture  of  the  USSR  is  easy  to 
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plicit  culture,  however,  is  very  difficult  to 
ability  to  study  the  actual  behavior  of  the 
|Union  and  to  survey  their  views  and  aspira- 
An  understanding  of  this  latent  political  cul- 
(^rtant  for  an  analysis  of  the  Soviet  system,  but 
in  the  following  pages  are  offered  with  great 
^y  are  based  on  very  impressionistic  evidence, 
ctorily  is  impossible  under  present  conditions. 

GROUP  INTERESTS 

Soda'  Stratification As  an  industrial  sockty,  the  Soviet  tlnion 
is  stratified  in  a  maimer  not  too  different  from  the  United  States. 
Such  a  statement  cap  be  made  more  precise  by  specifying  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  stratification  that  distinguish  the  two  societies.  The 
most  well-known  difference  is  the  lower  level  of  the  general  stand¬ 
ard  ojf  living.  Profession  by  profession,  layer  by  layer,  the  Soviet 
citizen  consumes  fewer  goods  and  services  than  his  American 
counterpart.  Furthermore,  entire  components  of  the  American 
strati]  ication  patterr.  are  absent,  among  them  that  stratum  we 
would  call  the  “very  rich.”  Although  a  small  handful  of  men  in 
the  highest  political  posts  probably  enjoy  all  the  material  advantages 
they  night  desire,  the  USSR  does  not  have  the  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lionaire  families  which  form  the  apex  of  the  United  States’  pyra¬ 
mid  cf  wealth.  We  h^ve  already  noted  that  a  number  of  professional 
groups  important  in  the  United  States  are  either  less  important 
or  toi  ally  absent  in  iSloviet  society.  Furthermore,  those  professions 
that  predominate  in  t)oth  societies  are  at  times  evaluated  somewhat 
differently.  The  relat  ve  status  of  any  occupation  can  be  measured 
either  by  the  esteem  its  members  enjoy  among  the  population — and 
the  esteem  given  to  my  one  group  may  vary  from  one  section  of 
the  pfopulation  to  apother — or  by  the  material  rewards  the  par¬ 
ticular  profession  ejjrns.  The  two  societies’  ranking  systems  may 
or  miy  not  yield  the  same  results:  physicians  are  held  in  high 
esteem  in  America  and  are  also  highly  rewarded,  but  farmers, 
although  held  in  hign  esteem  by  public  opinion,  are  near  the  bottom 
of  the  standard-of-living  scale.  The  physician  in  the  USSR  is  very 
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highly  regarded  by  the  people  but  is  low  on  the  pay  scale;  farmers 
are  close  to  the  bottom  not  only  in  material  rewards  but  also  in 
the  popular  regard.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  mention  the  inmates  of  labor  camps  as  the  lowest  class 
in  the  social  structure  of  the  USSR.  Today,  their  number  appears 
to  have  decreased  so  much  that,  perhaps,  they  should  no  longer 
be  taken  into  account,  just  as  an  analysis  of  the  American  social 
structure  would  not  consider  the  inmates  of  prisons  and  peniten¬ 
tiaries  as  a  class  by  itself.  Teachers  and  professors  have  a  far 
higher  prestige  in  the  Soviet  Union  than  in  the  United  States,  and 
professorial  salaries  are  much  nearer  the  top  than  in  the  United 
States.  Lawyers,  in  contrast,  are  far  nearer  the  bottom  both  in 
esteem  and  in  remuneration. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  dif¬ 
ferences  in  social  prestige  and  material  reward  are,  it  seems,  some¬ 
what  more  closely  related  to  differences  in  educational  level.  In 
other  words,  in  the  USSR  more  education  is  somewhat  more  likely 
to  lead  to  higher  pay,  greater  responsibility,  and  greater  esteem. 
There  is  also  a  closer  correspondence  of  all  the  above  factors  (edu¬ 
cation,  rewards,  and  esteem)  to  the  degree  of  urbanization:  all 
three  factors  tend  to  rise  with  the  size  of  the  community  in  which 
the  individual  lives.  This  phenomenon  is  so  striking  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  one  might  say  that  both  the  regime  and  the  population 
have  a  strong  urban  bias — ^the  regime,  because  of  its  interest  in 
industrialization,  its  preference  for  workers  over  peasants,  and  its 
suspicion  of  the  rural  way  of  life;  the  population,  because  of  the 
material,  cultural,  political,  and  status  advantages  enjoyed  by  city 
dwellers. 

One  important  similarity  between  the  societies  of  the  USSR  and 
the  United  States  is  the  tendency  of  status  differences  to  be  related 
to  differences  in  national  origin.  The  Soviet  Union’s  society,  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  is  a  melting  pot  of  nationalities,  and  in 
both  countries  the  population  tends  to  assign  different  prestige  to 
various  groups.  Owing  to  lack  of  precise  information  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  construct  a  scale  of  relative  status  for  Soviet 
nationalities,  but  we  probably  are  safe  in  asserting  that  both  the 
official  regime  and  popular  opinion  attribute  to  the  Great  Russians 


a  statu|  roughly  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  white  Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants  in  the  United  States.  For  an  analysis  of  the  political 
system  this  fact  is  relejs^ant  because  it  gives  the  favored  nationality 
unearned  privileges  in' the  process  of  elite  recruitment.  In  other 
words,  Great  Russian^'  like  white  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants,  seem 
to  have  better  chances]  all  other  things  being  equal,  to  rise  higher 
career  lines  than  do  people  of  different  origin, 
ns  of  the  USSR  appear  to  be  both  rank  conscious  and 
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an.  The  two  attitudes  might  possibly  be  explained  as  long- 
fed  traits  of  the  Russian  national  character;  at  the  same 
both  have  been  strengthened  by  the  Soviet  regime.  The 
ian  belief  in  ecual  opportunities  for  all  is  an  integral  part 
unist  doctrine  and  is  carefully  fostered  by  the  Communist 
Belief  in  equal  ty  of  opportunity  is,  of  course,  easily  com- 
with  the  notio  1  that  rank  has  its  privileges  and  that  dif- 
in  performaiice  should  lead  to  differences  in  status  or 
1  reward;  this  i  doctrine,  too,  has  been  carefully  promoted 
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regime.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  latent  groundswell 
the  Soviet  people  of  hatred  of  all  higher-ups,  a  leveling 
ianism  which  rejects  the  very  idea  of  rank  and  salary  dif- 
tion.^  This  feeling,  too,  has  been  part  of  Russian  national 
traditiejns;  it  also  wa^|  encouraged  by  the  ideology  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  T 
it,  but 
of  such 
Soci 


o  be  sure,  Stalin  and  his  successors  subsequently  rejected 
there  are  occasions  when  the  Party  seems  to  be  making  use 
popular  feelings  of  resentment. 

^1  mobility  in  Soviet  society,  like  the  class  structure,  corre- 
in  general  to  the  pattern  prevalent  in  the  United  States, 
lions,  of  coursi^,  thoroughly  shake  up  the  previously  pre¬ 
social  structure,  and  the  Russian  revolution  was  no  ex- 


,  Entire  classes  and  professions  were  eliminated;  the  top 

Polish  sociologis|t  Stanislaw  Ossowski  in  his  brilliant  discussion  of 
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images  has  convincingly  shown  that  the  under- 
who  are  less  wealthy,  less  powerful,  and  perform 
|nore  likely  to  have  a  dichotomous  view  of  society, 
them,”  poor  and  rich,  working  class  and  leisure 
\|^hereas  those  erjdowed  with  greater  power,  wealth,  leisure,  and 
|see  society  structured  in  several  or  many  layers 
classless  though  unequal  society.  See  Struktura 
^wiadomosci  (Lodz,  1957);  German  edition: 
en  Bewusstsein  (Neuwied,  1962). 
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and  the  bottom  of  the  social  pyramid  were  to  some  extent  reversed. 
Out  of  the  chaos  and  class  warfare  of  the  revolutionary  years  a 
newly  stratified  society  has  emerged.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
social  mobility,  this  new  society  is  far  more  open  than  was  Russia 
under  tsarism.  This  openness  itself  is  undoubtedly  a  result  of  the 
revolution.  Even  more,  however,  it  is  the  consequence  of  Soviet 
economic  development,  of  the  transformation  of  a  comparatively 
primitive  society  based  mainly  on  agriculture  into  a  mature  in¬ 
dustrial  society.  This  transformation  has  been  so  rapid  that  the 
need  for  technical  and  managerial  experts  has — at  least  in  the  past 
been  almost  insatiable.  Hence  it  seemed  that  there  was  virtually 
unlimited  room  at  the  top — not  at  the  very  summit,  to  be  sure, 
but  among  the  professional  elite.  Anyone  with  the  desired  talents 
and  the  necessary  drive  could  rise  in  the  new  Soviet  society.  Surely 
this  must  have  been  an  important  factor  in  the  political  socializa¬ 
tion  of  the  younger  generation.  And  yet,  two  features  of  this 
mobility  have  surprised  Western  observers.  One  is  the  piecemeal 
rate  of  social  mobility,  from  one  generation  to  another:  mobility 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  take  the  form  of  a  dramatic  leap  from  very 
low  to  very  high  social  status  even  though  the  Soviet  elite,  like 
fh®  American,  contains  its  share  of  people  who  have  started  near 
the  very  bottom.  More  frequently,  the  individual  moves  from  one 
status  group  into  the  next  higher  or  lower  one,  and  he  is  likely 
also  to  articulate  his  life’s  ambition  in  terms  of  moderate  advances. 
Such  a  piecemeal  pattern  of  mobility  is  similar  to  that  prevailing 
in  the  United  States.  Even  more  surprising  to  the  Western  observer 
has  been  the  realization  that  prerevolutionary  status  advantages 
have  persisted  far  more  stubbornly  than  the  violence  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  would  have  led  us  to  assume.  To  be  sure,  the  old  upper  classes 
;  were  destroyed,  their  members  eliminated  or  reduced  to  the  status 
of  pariahs.  But  the  new  Soviet  elite,  in  terms  of  education,  status, 
and  material  reward,  contains  a  surprisingly  high  proportion  of 
people  who  are  descended  from  the  old  upper  strata. 


The  Peasantry.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  difference  between 
the  societies  of  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  is  the  glaring 
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services,  and  facilities,  and,  broadly  speaking, 
s  and  way  of  life.  In  Soviet  Russia,  in  con- 
jcalled  the  peasant  way  of  life  still  distinguishes 
al  from  the  urban  population.  The  reason  for 
knd  all  it  carries  with  it  has  not  yet  managed 
ky  into  the  Russian  countryside.  The  Soviet 
ucceeded  as  much  as  it  wished  in  making  the 
le  twentieth  century.  The  peasant  way  of  life 
1  fashion,  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
^g  to  the  rhythm  of  nature  rather  than  that 
he  clock.  The  sun,  the  winds,  and  the  seasons 


determine  most  of  Ijis  activities,  which  to  the  urban  dweller  there¬ 
fore  acquire  a  distutbingly  and  stubbornly  irrational,  planless,  and 
errat  c  character.  Sir  ce  the  special  wisdom  which  allows  such  care¬ 
ful  altunement  to  the  rhythm  of  nature  is  age-old  and  is  transmitted 
in  highly  traditional  forms,  the  peasant  tends  to  be  strongly  bound 
by  traditions,  customs,  and  superstitions.  Living  in  relative  isola¬ 
tion  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  village,  rarely  venturing  further 
than  the  nearest  market  town,  the  typical  peasant  also  develops 


b  the  primary  groups  within  which  he  is  born, 
family,  his  village,  his  church,  and  his  national 
hese  groups  form  his  universe.  They  therefore 
his  personal  and  emotional  security. 

The  peasant  is  i|aturally  hostile  to  the  city  and  feels  it  as  a 
distiiict  threat  to  h|s  entire  way  of  life.  The  city  spawns  new¬ 
fangled  ideas  which,  corrode  peasant  tradition,  religion,  customs. 


and  prejudices.  Its 


4 


ay  of  life  promises  liberation  from  the  peasant 
way  !of  life  to  all  ^vho  wish  to  rebel  against  it;  cities  therefore 
represent  a  deeply  si  ibversive  attraction  which  lures  away  the  more 
youths  and  thus  threatens  to  destroy  the  bonds 
of  family  and  villag  J.  The  city  with  its  financial  power  is  seen  as 
the  (Exploiter  of  the  peasantry.  As  the  administrative  center,  it 
becomes  the  seat  of  hated  bureaucrats  and  officials,  of  military 
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recruiters  and  police  jails.  Among  the  Russian  peasants,  such  feel¬ 
ings  were  common  and  still  may  be  widespread.  They  were  best 
symbolized,  perhaps,  by  the  contempt  and  envy  of  the  peasants  for 
all  other  professions,  by  the  feeling  that  tilling  the  soil  was  the  only 
labor  worthy  of  a  man.  Therefore,  the  peasantry  was  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  all  others  being  parasites — the  most  objectionable  para¬ 
sites,  according  to  this  attitude,  being  those  who  do  not  work  at 
all  with  their  hands,  the  educated,  the  professionals,  the  intel¬ 
ligentsia. 

The  Russian  peasantry  has,  traditionally,  shown  a  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  in  politics,  an  attitude  that  irritates  believers  in  democracy 
or  socialism  as  systems  requiring  popular  participation,  who  must 
inevitably  find  it  stupid.  Politics,  of  course,  can  mean  several 
things.  It  may  mean  active  involvement  in  current,  day-to-day 
public  issues;  or  it  may  mean  conscious  planning  for  the  future 
through  the  elaboration  of  long-range  political  programs,  platforms, 
and  utopias.  It  might  be  reasonable  to  assert  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  Russian  peasantry  has  been  apolitical  in  both  senses.  As  a 
severely  underprivileged  class,  it  has  tended  to  think  in  terms  of 
very  short  time  spans  and,  therefore,  has  not  been  very  receptive 
to  utopias — or,  indeed,  to  any  kind  of  political  program  involving 
planning,  saving,  the  postponement  of  gratification,  or  a  life  led 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  lot  of  one’s  children. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  general  impression  one  gets  from  reading  the 
history  of  the  Russian  peasantry. 

As  for  day-to-day  politics,  the  Russian  peasants’  general  lack 
of  interest  may,  to  some  extent,  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  rural 
population  anywhere  is  difficult  to  organize.  Second,  the  statist 
political  culture  that  prevailed  under  tsarism  and  still  (or  again) 
prevails  todays  prevents  a  deep  sense  of  involvement  from  develop- 

2  To  be  sure,  Soviet  statism  is  very  different  from  tsarist  statism.  Tsarism 
was  on  the  whole  paternalistic.  It  left  decision-making  to  the  ruling  bureauc¬ 
racy  and  was  satisfied  if  the  subjects  obeyed  and  acquiesced.  Soviet  statism, 
as  we  shall  see,  desires  the  active  participation  in  public  life  of  all  citizens. 
At  the  same  time,  the  transition  from  the  old  pattern  to  the  new  has  been 
slow  and  difficult,  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  countryside  and  in  the 
national  minority  regions.  In  those  areas,  the  Party  chief  and  government 
official,  in  their  relations  with  the  peasantry,  still  bear  striking  resem¬ 
blances  in  many  respects  to  the  paternalistic  tsarist  bureaucrat. 
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ing  in  those  who  are:  told  that  citizenship  is  primarily  a  set  of 
duties  that  citizenship  is  obedience.  Although  the  Communist 
regime:  sedulously  seeks  to  inculcate  in  all  the  people  a  sense  of 
respor  sibility — often  by  means  the  outsider  might  regard  as  con¬ 
trived-— large  number  5  of  people,  especially  among  the  peasantry, 
seem  to  lack  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility  and  to  disdain  par¬ 
ticipation  in  public  Ir'e  as  meaningless,  except  insofar  as  it  serves 
their  individual  purposes.  What  is  in  it  for  me?  How  can  I  get  by? 
How  can  I  beat  the  System?  Those  are  the  questions  many  Soviet 
citizens  seem  to  ask  themselves,  showing  a  highly  pragmatic  view 
of  public  institutions^  that  has  little  to  do  with  active  citizenship. 
Thus,  power  corrupts  .  .  .  those  who  are  subject  to  it.® 

In  he  case  of  the  peasantry,  political  apathy  may  also  spring 
from  iin  awareness  t::[at  politics  is  part  of  city  life  and  therefore 
one  or  the  many  ways  in  which  the  urban  population  deceives  and 
despoils  the  peasant.  Politics  is  thus  suspect,  and  so  is  government, 
with  its  bureaucracy  and  administration  and  all  the  institutions 
the  city  has  imposed  on  the  countryside.  The  attitude  of  Russian 


peasar.ts  to  central  government  has  been  described  in  seemingly 
contradictory  terms.  On  the  one  hand,  they  have  been  lauded  for 
their  meek  submissiv::ness,  their  Christian  resolve  to  bear  all  evil 
withoit  resistance.  0:i  the  other  hand,  they  have  been  described 
as  anarchists  who  r  epeatedly  unleash  bloody  revolt  against  all 
authoiity.  In  fact,  the  two  images  are  not  at  all  contradictory. 
True,  the  Russian  pe  asant,  under  tsars  as  under  Bolshevik  com¬ 
missars,  has  rarely  liad  the  power  to  resist,  and  has  therefore 
developed  extraordinary  meekness  and  humility.  At  the  same  time, 
the  very  extreme  of  | this  kind  of  behavior  imperceptibly  shades 
into  a  i  attitude  that  can  only  be  called  antisocial.  Overtly  meek 
behavior  may  be  the  mask  that  hides  sly  evasiveness  or  even  a 
habit  of  deliberately  sabotaging  the  directives  of  authorities.  The 
church  has  served  to  console  the  peasant  for  his  bleak  life.  An¬ 
other  consoler  to  which  he  has  turned  with  equal  fervor  is  vodka; 
and  VC  dka  may  release  pent-up  resentment  and  destructiveness.  (In 

8  For  a  pertinent  disc  ission  of  apathy  as  an  inevitable  reaction  to  the 
bureaucratic  way  of  life,  see  Robert  Presthus,  The  Organizational  Society 
(New  York:  Knopf,  I9(i2),  Chapter  7. 
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the  last  few  years  the  television  set  has  been  added  as  a  third 
vehicle  by  which  the  Russian  peasant  may  transport  himself  into  a 
dream  world  beyond  the  harshness  of  everyday  existence.)  Finally, 
the  antisocial  attitude  of  the  Russian  peasant  is  expressed  by  his 
chronic  hostility  to  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  regime  to 
press  him  into  collective  enterprises.  Almost  aU  peasants  in  the 
USSR  have  for  many  years  been  organized  in  collective  farms, 
but  the  regime  has  always  had  difficulty  getting  the  members  to  put 
in  a  sufficient  amount  of  effort  to  operate  these  enterprises.  Russian 
peasants  have  always  preferred  to  spend  as  much  labor  as  possible 
on  their  own  little  garden  plots,  the  produce  of  which  they  were 
allowed  to  sell  on  the  free  market.  In  this  sense,  if  not  more  gen¬ 
erally,  the  Russian  peasant  reveals  a  seemingly  ineradicable  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  own  homestead  and  his  own  property,  as  well  as  to  the 
right  to  dispose  of  it  freely  in  the  open  market;  and  he  shows  an 
equally  unceasing  hatred  for  the  system  that  has  been  imposed 
on  him. 

The  Working  Class.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  entire  course  of 
Soviet  history  has  shown  a  persistent  tendency  to  eliminate  the 
peasantry,  or  at  least  to  change  its  entire  way  of  life.^  Telling 
testimony  of  such  a  trend  is  the  reduction  of  the  peasantry  from 
about  four  fifths  of  Russia’s  total  population  in  1917  to  about  one 
quarter  in  1962.®  The  revolution  was  made  in  the  name  of  the 
proletariat,  and  the  regime  has  made  repeated  efforts  to  convince 
the  workers  that  they  were  its  chief  beneficiaries.  In  the  society 
that  claims  to  have  eliminated  class  antagonisms,  the  working  class 

4  In  making  this  statement,  I  disagree  with  those  scholars  who  would 
explain  the  Soviet  regime  or  the  present-day  Russian  national  character  as 
a  manifestation  of  the  peasant  culture  of  Old  Russia,  or  who  would  explain 
the  behavior  of  Communist  chiefs  as  the  typical  behavior  of  the  toughest 

:  and  most  vicious  types  of  Russian  peasants.  Two  such  attempts,  very 
different  from  each  other,  have  been  those  of  Nicholas  Vakar,  The  Taproot 
:  of  Soviet  Society  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1962),  and  Geoffrey  Gorer 
i  and  John  Rickman,  The  People  of  Great  Russia  (New  York:  Chanticleer 
;  Press,  1950). 

5  poi-  the  1917  figures,  see  Nicholas  S.  Timasheff,  The  Great  Retreat  (New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton,  1946),  p.  286.  For  the  1962  figures,  see  SSSR  v  tsifrakh 
V  1962  g.  (Moscow,  1962),  p.  22;  also  Narodnoe  Khoziaistvo  SSSR  v  1961  g. 
(Moscow,  1962),  p.  27, 
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is  praised  as  the  first  among  equals  and  “the  most  consistent 
chamfion  of  communist  ideals.  Among  the  working  class  there 
are  invomparably  fe\i  er  survivals  of  the  psychology  of  property- 
owner  5  such  as  is  cliaracteristic  of  part  of  the  peasantry,  or  of 
indivic  iualism,  which  persists  among  some  representatives  of  the 
intelligentsia.  The  traditions  of  socialist  mutual  assistance  and 
comradely  solidarity  have  their  deepest  roots  in  the  working  class. 

In  almost  all  periods  of  its  history,  the  Communist  Party  has 
favored  workers  and^  their  children  in  recruiting  new  members, 
thus  providing  easier  Recess  to  positions  of  leadership  to  the  work¬ 
ing  class.  Until  193b,  moreover,  the  influence  of  workers  in  the 
governmental  apparatus  (soviets)  was  deliberately  increased  by 
weigh  ing  their  vote  t  s  against  that  of  the  peasantry.  In  other  ways, 
as  wcl,  workers  hav  i  been  given  favored  treatment,  for  instance, 
by  the  establishment  of  discriminatory  quotas  for  admission  to 
highei  educational  institutions  and  by  the  provision  of  special  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  onU  for  workers,  so  that  they  more  easily  than 
other  groups  could  improve  their  status.  Such  opportunities  still 
exist  today,  in  the  ;orm,  for  instance,  of  evening  schools  and 
correspondence  couriies,  and  workers  are  still  urged  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them.  Bu  one  can  read  complaints  in  the  Soviet  press 
that  at  times  even  graduation  from  night  or  correspondence  school 
leads  !the  worker  no^i^here;  he  simply  stays  at  his  present  joh.'^  In 
any  event,  the  climb  is  hard  for  a  person  whose  energies  are  spent 
in  the  workshop,  anej:  the  rate  of  both  failures  and  dropouts  is  high 
in  such  institutions.^  In  the  first  decades  of  the  regime,  the  drain 
from  the  working  cf'lass  into  the  professions  was  considerable. 
Standards  were  low!  because  personnel  for  leadership  was  at  a 
premium.  Today  theie  is  less  room  at  the  top;  or,  rather,  there  is  a 
very  ^reat  demand  for  people  with  professional  skills  and  educa¬ 
tion,  but  the  public  school  system  provides  an  adequate  number 
of  graduates.  Standjirds  are  rising,  and,  for  many  reasons,  the 

^  Findamentals  of  Marxism-Leninism;  Manual,  2nd  ed.  (Moscow,  1963), 

p.  596. 

7  See  Trud  i  zaraboir  aia  plata,  No.  9  (1962),  p,  37. 

8  Fc  r  a  discussion  of  the  high  rate  of  dropouts  from  evening  schools,  see 
Uchitel’ skaia  Gazetz  (June  24,  1961). 
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educational  screening  process  tends  to  favor  the  children  of  the 
professional  classes.  Of  course,  the  educational  ladder  is  not 
the  only  method  of  elite  recruitment.  Especially  for  recruiting  its 
political  elite,  including  such  institutions  as  the  police,  the  political 
system  of  the  USSR  has  often  seemed  deliberately  to  circumvent 
the  process  of  formal  education.  It  relies,  instead,  on  avenues  of 
purely  political  training,  i.e.,  the  Party  and  its  youth  affiliate.  This 
practice  inevitably  favors  the  working  class.  Its  effect  has  been  to 
give  the  top  leadership — or,  perhaps  more  precisely  and  at  the  same 
time  more  broadly,  the  professional  Party  officials — a  noticeable 
proletarian  character,  certainly  as  compared  with  the  professional 
elite  of  the  society  as  a  whole. 

All  such  measures  of  recruitment  can  drain  off  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  workers;  they  leave  the  vast  majority  unaffected 
— all  the  more  so  because,  in  line  with  the  feverish  urgency  of  the 
effort  toward  industrialization,  the  conditions  of  life  and  work  im¬ 
posed  on  the  industrial  labor  force  have  been  most  stringent.  The 
average  worker  in  the  USSR  has  been  so  preoccupied  with  these 
conditions  that  he  has  had  little  opportunity  to  escape  into  a 
different  social  stratum.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  working  class 
as  a  whole  has  developed  only  fairly  modest  aspirations  and  ex¬ 
pectations  concerning  upward  social  mobility.  In  this,  it  appears 
to  be  similar  to  the  industrial  working  class  of  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  countries.^ 

If  we  look  at  the  workers’  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
group’s  social  prestige,  in  its  own  eyes  as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  the  image  is  rather  contradictory.  On  the  one  hand,  official 
ideology  never  tires  of  pointing  out  that  the  workers  are  the 
dominant  class.  This  notion  is  complemented  by  the  egalitarian 
rhetoric  which  assures  all  Soviet  citizens  (and  makes  them  assure 
themselves)  that  all  are  equal,  that  each  type  of  toiler  can  and  must 
be  proud  of  the  specific  contribution  he  makes  toward  the  growth 

9  According  to  Robert  Lane,  the  freedoms  in  which  American  workers  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  most  interested  are  (a)  freedom  to  criticize  the  heterodox;  (b) 
freedom  to  say  conventional  things;  (c)  industrial  freedoms,  such  as  job 
mobility,  freedom  to  be  late  for  work,  coffee  breaks,  and  the  like;  and 
(d)  freedom  of  consumption.  See  his  Political  Ideology  (Glencoe,  Ill.; 
The  Free  Press,  1962). 
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prosperity  of  Soviet  socialist  society.  Daily  life  in  Soviet  so- 
Indeed  manage:  j  to  blur  sharp  distinctions  of  rank  by  throw- 
Drkers  together  with  professionals  in  a  great  variety  of  activi- 
This,  too,  furnisies  many  occasions  for  confirming  the  feeling 
all  are  equal  or  that  all  accept  each  other  regardless  of  rank  and 
>n.  Yet  despite  the  egalitarian  rhetoric,  the  typical  Soviet 
r  seems  pretty  isharply  conscious  of  having  lower-class  status, 
his  own  estimation  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  professional 


some  extent,  this  attribution  of  lower-class  status  to  workers 


explained  by  |the  preoccupation  of  the  Soviet  political  sys- 

J)oth  those  who  dominate  it  and  those  who  are  its  subjects) 
hat  is  called  cqlture  {kuVtura)  or  culturedness  {kuVturnost). 
terms,  in  Soviet  parlance,  denote  the  mastery  of  all  the 
ques  required  i  3  cope  with  life  in  the  industrial  age.  To  have 
e,  or  to  be  culti  red,  therefore  means  to  be  literate,  to  have  an 
date  general  ecjucation — to  be  interested  in  and  have  knowl- 
df  public  affars  and  modem  science,  as  well  as  art  and 
ure.  It  also  me  ms  to  have  developed  the  habits  of  daily  life 
enable  the  individual  to  get  along  with  the  complexities  of 
bureaucratic  organizations,  modern  machinery,  and  big-city 
t  times,  Soviet  citizens  are  prone  to  measure  the  degree  of  a 
's  “culturedne  s’"  by  petty  externals,  such  as  table  manners, 
dress,  or  cultjiral  interests  and  attainments.  It  is  “cultured’" 
r  a  necktie  or! go  to  a  symphony  concert;  it  is  uncultured  to 
|n  the  floor,  get  drunk  in  public,  or  openly  manifest  amorous 
on  for  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  intense  preoccupa- 
the  regime  and  its  citizens  with  culture,  defined  in  such  a 
n,  can  be  explained  as  part  of  the  system’s  gigantic  and 
h  effort  to  modernize  a  backward  society.  In  this  effort,  it 
limes  difficult  t(D  distinguish  the  petty  externals  from  the  in¬ 
attainments.  Even  Peter  the  Great  had  had  difficulty  dis- 
shing  one  from  the  other.  Hence  in  his  attempt  to  Westernize 
jupire  he  wasted  time  putting  his  aristocrats  into  Western 
demanding  that  they  shave  off  their  beards,  and  forcing 
to  take  up  pip^-smoking.  Similarly,  in  trying  to  replace  the 
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peasant  way  of  life  with  the  industrial  age,  many  in  the  Soviet 
regime  concentrate  on  external  manners  and  middle-class  values. 
Quite  likely  this  tendency  is  enforced  by  the  inevitable  snobbish¬ 
ness  of  the  educated  elite,  threatened  as  it  is  by  the  proletarian 
character  of  the  political  elite  and  by  its  own  recent  rise  to  higher 
status.  Finally,  emphasis  on  the  spit-and-polish  and  sophistication 
of  urban  life  is  enforced  by  the  latent  but  strong  inferiority  complex 
that  Russians  have  had  for  centuries  in  the  face  of  Western  Europe, 
and  which  makes  them  painfully  self-conscious  whenever  Western 
observers  have  a  chance  to  witness  “uncultured”  behavior  or  “un¬ 
cultured”  features  of  the  Soviet  way  of  life. 

The  life  and  work  of  the  proletariat,  however,  is  rough.  The 
Svorkers’  training  and  labor  stresses  physical  rather  than  intellectual 
accomplishments.  The  factory  is  dirty,  stinking,  and  noisy.  Squeam¬ 
ishness,  fastidiousness,  and  aesthetic  refinement  are  highly  dysfunc¬ 
tional  in  the  worker  and  therefore  have  little  chance  to  develop. 
The  workers’  ties  to  the  peasant  way  of  life  are  still  quite  strong; 
and  one  of  the  features  of  this  way  of  life  is  a  direct,  spontaneous, 
and  uncomplicated  attitude  to  such  facts  of  life  as  digestion  and 
sex,  matters  on  which  “cultured”  conversation  and  behavior  have 
placed  a  strong  taboo.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  “uncultured”  behavior,  seen  in  this  light,  is  often  a  subtle 
form  of  rebellion  or  defiance;  in  fact,  Western  observers  seem  to 
feel  that  the  typical  Russian  worker  reciprocates  the  antagonistic 
feelings  of  the  educated  toward  him.  He,  too,  seems  to  be  affected 
by  an  inferiority  complex  vis-a-vis  the  West,  but  in  his  case  the 
more  normal  reaction  appears  to  be  neither  groveling  admiration  of 
the  West  nor  self-conscious  denigration  of  everything  Russian,  but 
rather  a  strengthening  of  his  feelings  of  nationalism,  and  therefore 
a  strong  tendency  to  give  aggressive  support  to  his  government’s 
foreign  policy. 

;  At  the  same  tiine,  the  persistence  of  “uncultured”  behavior  on 
the  part  of  the  workers  may  be  more  than  defiant  self-assertion 
against  the  educated  elite.  Some  of  it  undoubtedly  is  also  a  token 
of  rebellion  against  the  industrial  way  of  life  itself  and  the  demands 
it  makes  on  the  workers.  It  is  a  revolt  against  punctuality,  order- 
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lines  s,  and  mdustriai  discipline;  against  the  authority  and  command 
of  Planners  and  irunagers;  against  the  regime  of  economic  and 
psydhological  austerity  that  accompanies  the  industrialization  effort. 
The  forms  this  rebejlion  can  take  are  part  of  the  phenomenon  called 
■lac|c  of  culture”  in  Soviet  parlance.  Uncultured  behavior  therefore 
includes  voluntary  and  unauthorized  job  mobility,  lateness,  ab- 
sentbeism,  malinger  ing,  and  other  devices  for  shirking  work  assign- 
meiAs;  and  to  these  devices  Soviet  workers  have  resorted  again  and 
agaih,  in  defiance  ijf  the  goals  of  the  elite.  At  the  same  time,  the 
worjcers’  self-assert|on  at  times  takes  the  form  of  militant  egali¬ 
tarianism,  to  whicf  we  referred  earlier.  This  may  appear  as  open 
env|  of  everyone  \?ho  is  better  off  materially;  or  it  may  manifest 
itseL  in  a  remarkal.  ly  virulent  xenophobia,  a  suspicion  of  anyone 
whoi  is  different  or  who  exhibits  individuality.  From  time  to  time. 


uling  party  ha found  it  useful  to  exploit  this  levelers’  attitude 


of  the  workers,  whi^h  can  be  directed  most  easily  against  the  pro- 
fessimal  and  intellectual  elite.  When  used  against  them,  it  can  be  a 
potent  weapon  because  the  substantial  advantage  this  elite  enjoys 
jjjg  defensive  in  a  society  with  a  certain 


puts  j  them  forever 
aliitarian  bias.^® 


eg 


The  image  we  ar^ 
its  r<5lation  to  the 
obse  wation  that  the 


here  presenting  of  the  Soviet  working  class  and 
mlitical  system  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
Soviet  proletariat  is  probably  far  more  hetero¬ 
geneous  than  the  pe|  santry,  and  therefore  presents  a  somewhat  less 
fonnidable  obstacle^  to  the  policies  of  the  regime.  To  be  sure, 
amon^g  collective  fafms  are  significant  differences  in  technological 
advance,  education^  level,  living  standards,  and  even  social  pres¬ 
tige.  put  the  range  of  outlooks  as  well  as  levels  of  status  and  pros¬ 
perity  among  the  \|jorkers  appears  much  wider;  it  depends  not 
only  on  level  of  education  and  skill,  but  also  on  the  industry  em¬ 
ploying  the  worker.  I  - 

White  -Collar  Workeki  and  the  Intelligentsia.  Soviet  ideology  main- 

lo-jhe  petty  tyranny  the  lowest  common  denominator  which  the  crea- 
tive  nc  n-conformist  is  likely  to  face  in  many  Western  societies  or  sub-cultures 
IS  our  bwn  equivalent  o^this  phenomenon.  Such  tyranny  may  take  the  form 
of  corjsumption  patterni  which  through  consumer  sovereigmy  lead  to  the 
production  and  marketiig  of  articles  in  poor  taste.  Or  it  maVLSest  itself 
as  subtile  but  insistent  pe|r  group  pressure  in  a  host  of  different  life  situations. 
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tains  that  the  society  of  the  USSR  is  composed  of  two  classes, 
workers  and  peasants,  plus  one  “stratum”:  the  intelligentsia.  This 
last  term  denotes  the  large  number  of  professional  experts  and 
managers  in  politics,  industry,  communications,  education,  science, 
art,  and  entertainment — in  short,  people  with  higher  education  of 
all  sorts  who  are  clearly  neither  workers  nor  peasants.  Such  a 
classification  seems  to  leave  out  lower  white-collar  workers  such  as 
secretaries,  bookkeepers,  and  the  like.  Some  of  these  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  workers,  but  many  are  considered  members  of  the  intelli¬ 
gentsia.  This  category  thus  includes  virtually  everyone  who  does 
hot  work  with  his  hands,  from  cabinet  ministers,  engineers,  and 
teachers  to  clerks  and  salesmen;  consequently  “intelligentsia”  has 
become  an  almost  meaningless  statistical  term,  even  for  Soviet 
pulqjoses.^^ 

Obviously,  no  simple  classification  scheme  can  adequately  por- 
fray  the  complex  professional  structure  of  an  industrial  society.  At 
the  same  time,  the  general  pattern  of  this  structure  in  the  USSR 
is  dictated  by  both  the  level  of  industrialization  and  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  Soviet  social  system.  The  peculiarities  most  directly  affect¬ 
ing  the  professional  structure  are,  first,  the  elimination  of  free 
enterprise,  which  brings  with  it  the  disappearance  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  businessman;  second,  the  tendency  to  neglect  those 
branches  of  production  and  services  that  directly  benefit  the  con¬ 
sumer  decreases  the  proportion  of  persons  occupied  in  such  pur¬ 
suits;  finally,  the  pressure  on  women  to  supplement  the  household 
budget  by  seeking  outside  employment  is  much  greater  in  the 
USSR  than  in  the  United  States,  and  women  therefore  make  up 
significant  portions  of  many  occupations  into  which  they  would 
'  venture  much  less  often  in  America.  For  various  reasons  this  is  so 
not  only  in  some  highly  skilled  professions  such  as  medicine,  but 
i  also  in  jobs  requiring  hard  physical  labor,  such  as  farming,  where 
^  the  war  and  other  factors  have  caused  a  chronic  shortage  of  man¬ 
power. 

In  any  analysis  of  the  political  system,  the  white-collar  profes- 

See  M.  N.  Rumkevich,  “Stiranie  klassovykh  razlichii  i  mesto  intelligenstii 
V  sotsiaknoi  strukture  sovetskogo  obshchestva,”  in  Filosofskie  Nauki,  No.  5 
;  (Moscow,  1963). 
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sions  must  be  viewed  with  considerable  care.  In  particular,  we  must 
distinguish  between  its  upper  and  lower  strata.  It  seems,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  as  a  political  force  the  lower  levels  of  the  white-collar 
clasii  must  be  discounted.  In  no  modern  society  have  the  members 
of  such  a  stotum,  [lowever  numerous,  developed  strong  organiza¬ 
tion  or  feelings  of  solidarity.  Nor  has  any  political  system  felt  the 
compulsion  to  give  much  consideration  to  the  opinions,  aspirations, 
or  f^ars  of  this  gr4p.  As  a  political  force,  therefore,  the  lower 
white-collar  group  i  i  relatively  unimportant.  True,  political  sociolo¬ 
gists  have  pointed  out  that  such  movements  or  currents  as  Populism 
McCarthyism,  National  SociaHsm,  Poujadism,  and  comparable 
movjments  in  tsariiit  Russia  gained  strength  by  virtue  of  lower- 
midclle-class  support.  The  concept  of  the  “lower  middle  class,” 
however,  is  too  vague,  since  it  comprises  two  very  different  groups, 
only  one  of  which  has  been  of  great  political  significance;  this  is 
the  toup  of  small  independent  producers  and  traders,  a  class  that 
was  nnce  dominant  but  is  rapidly  being  displaced  by  the  machine 
age.  In  Russia  this  j:  reindustrial  middle  class  was  never  strong  and 
was  jviped  out  by  the  revolution.  In  contrast,  the  “new  lower  middle 
class  ”  which  fulfills  vital,  albeit  menial,  functions  in  the  age  of 
industry  and  giant  organization,  has  so  far  shown  little  capacity  for 
playihg  a  major  polilical  role. 

Tlie  situation  is  different  for  the  upper  layer  of  the  white-collar 
population.  As  a  maiter  of  fact,  the  educated  elite,  the  intelligentsia 
m  th  ;  narrower  sense,  is  of  salient  importance  in  all  political  sys¬ 
tems,  includmg  the  li  oviet.  Both  before  and  since  the  revolution  of 
1917,  this  stratum  h  is  been  far  more  important  than  its  size  would 
indicate;  and  it  has  always  been  a  rather  separate  and  self-conscious 
group.  In  tsarist  Russia,  this  self-consciousness  may  have  been 
prtly  the  result  of  its  small  size.  Anyone  with  formal  (or  even 
informal)  higher  education  was  thereby  distinguished  from  the  gray 
mass  of  the  populai  ion.  Moreover,  in  underdeveloped  countries 
more  than  elsewhere  education  and  professional  status  are  seen  as 
valid , reasons  for  ch  iming  a  right  to  rule— the  professional  elite 
likes  10  think  of  itself  as  the  elite.  If,  as  in  tsarist  and  Soviet  Russia, 
this  claim  is  not  honored,  the  intelligentsia  tends  to  oppose  the  pre- 
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vailing  political  system.  Its  members  become  critics  and  spokesmen 
of  reform. 

The  fact  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  intelligentsia  enjoys  far 
greater  material  comforts  than  the  average  citizen  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  alleviate  this  tendency.  True,  this  difference  in  living  standard 
gives  many  members  a  stake  in  the  existing  system  and  discourages 
them  from  challenging  or  questioning  it,  lest  they  lose  their  status 
advantages.  But  some  members  of  the  intelligentsia  are  made  to  feel 
uneasy  about  their  advantages,  and  thus  come  to  regard  themselves 
as  parasites,  as  beneficiaries  of  injustice  and  exploitation.  Their  self- 
consciousness  as  members  of  the  educated  elite  turns  into  a  guilty 
conscience.  The  resultant  self-torture  of  the  educated  was  a  re¬ 
current  phenomenon  under  tsarism;  it  may  still,  or  again,  be 
operative  in  Soviet  society,  although  to  estimate  the  extent  of  such 
feelings  would  be  impossible. 

;  Troubled  or  not  by  such  doubts,  the  educated  elite  easily  loses 
its  feeling  of  identity  with  the  masses,  and,  at  times,  even  with  the 
i^ation  and  the  political  system.  Education  tends  to  elevate  at  least 
some  people  above  narrow  national  horizons.  It  gives  a  world 
perspective  to  at  least  a  few.  It  declasses  some  of  its  recipients  and 
often  corrodes  their  identification  with,  or  loyalty  to,  primary 
groups  from  which  they  have  sprung.  It  sometimes  destroys  for 
the  student  his  whole  world  of  values,  attitudes,  and  preconceptions. 
Without  doubt,  some  of  this  impact  of  higher  education  is  felt  by 
some  members  of  the  present-day  Soviet  intelligentsia. 

We  shall  see  later  in  this  book  that  the  Soviet  regime  makes  use 
6f  a  wide  range  of  effective  devices  to  check  such  critical  tendencies 
and  to  inculcate  in  the  intelligentsia  more  positive  attitudes  of 
acceptance,  collaboration,  and  identification  with  the  system.  Its 
success  should  not  by  any  means  be  underestimated,  for  it  is  very 
great.  Some  of  this  success  can  be  explained  by  the  very  process  of 
alienation  we  have  described:  in  some  members  of  the  intelligentsia, 
the  feeling  of  being  different  from  the  masses  leads  to  identification 
with  the  Soviet  system.  The  higher  education  they  have  received 
makes  them  aware  of  the  backwardness  and  the  “unculturedness” 
of  their  own  country  and  gives  them  a  painful  consciousness  of  the 
primitive  brutality  of  its  political  elite.  They  develop  a  strong  feeling 
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of  ]lussia  s  inferio  'ity  to  the  West,  and  hence  a  compelling  urge  to 
hel])  in  leading  th(;ir  nation  out  of  this  deplorable  state.  However 
profound  their  contempt  for  their  own  rulers  and  their  yearning  for 
gre  iter  autonomy,  jorne  of  these  members  of  the  intelligentsia  seem 
to  jiave  persuaded  themselves  that  the  Communist  regime  which 
they  hate  is  necessary  so  that  Russia  may  rapidly  join  the  ranks 
of  ihe  civilized  na  ions.  Their  alienation  from  their  own  society 
thu!i  leads  them  to  accept  the  system  as  a  necessary  evil.^^ 

the  same  time  a  certain  penchant  for  criticism  of  the  political 
syst  sm  persists  among  the  educated.  But  they  cannot  translate  it  into 
political  action,  and  even  expressing  such  sentiments  carries  in¬ 
ordinate  risks.  Hetjce,  those  with  such  an  attitude  are  likely  to 
repiess  it  or  find  safe  and  acceptable  outlets  for  it.  Stoical  or 
cynical  acceptance  of  the  system  is  one  typical  stance  resulting  from 
such  repression.  The  so-called  “inner  emigration”  is  another:  an 
atteinpt  to  flee  int^  the  esoteric  world  of  professionalism,  in  the 
hopi  that  professional  matters  can  be  kept  out  of  politics  and 
politics  out  of  proJessional  matters.  In  many  cases,  such  a  de- 
votion  to  professioinal  goals  may  be  seen  not  only  as  a  personal 
escape  from  public,  affairs,  but  as  devoted  service  to  the  people  or 
the  jiation.  Underpaid  and  overworked,  the  Soviet  medical  profes¬ 
sion  seems  to  be  Composed  very  largely  of  persons  (primarily 
won  en)  who  see  tiiemselves  as  self-sacrificing  benefactors  of  the 
people,  as  distinct  f  'om  the  regime;  and  many  teachers  apparently 
defir|e  their  roles  ij]  similar  fashion. 

Another  road  to  ‘inner  emigration”  seems  to  be  the  attempt  of 
educated  Russians'  to  maintain  or  seek  some  sort  of  spiritual 
autonomy  or  simply  a  preoccupation  with  the  spiritual  or  emotional 
life.  According  to  li  any  students  of  Russian  society,  this  is  a  per¬ 
sistently  recurrent  j  -ait  of  the  Russian  national  character,  linked 
perhaps  to  the  profoundly  mystical  and  emotional  quality  of 
Eastern  Orthodox  religiousness— a  quality  which  anyone  who 
visits  a  Russian  church  service  feels  at  once.  Religiousness  is  one 
of  thj  forms  that  inner  emigration  into  the  emotional  life  may  take; 

c  ^  Soviet  Life,”  Problems  of  Communism,  X, 

5  (Setptember-October,  1961),  22  ff. 
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but  quite  apart  from  the  militant  atheism  of  the  regime,  the  Soviet 
intelligentsia  as  a  whole  seems  to  have  a  pronounced  secular 
orientation,  which  bars  the ,  road  of  religiousness  to  all  but  a 
minority.  On  the  other  hand,  literature,  the  theater,  and  music  are 
apparently  much  more  important  to  the  educated  Russian  than  to 
the  educated  American.  These  arts  are,  in  all  seriousness,  a  realm 
of  existence,  a  universe  of  meaningful  discourse  within  which  the 
niembers  of  the  Soviet  intelligentsia  move  with  easy  familiarity,  and 
in  which  they  can  indulge,  more  than  in  the  everyday  life  of  work, 
their  imagination  and  their  lyrical  emotions.  Yet  another  path  of 
inner  emigration  is  to  make  family  life  a  refuge  from  ever-encroach¬ 
ing  pubhc  life.  This  path,  however,  is  extremely  difficult,  owing  to 
overcrowded  housing,  the  large-scale  employment  of  women, 
and  other  factors  in  Soviet  life.  Finally,  the  Soviet  intelligentsia  has 
often  shown  a  remarkably  strong  yearning  ffir  emotional 
spontaneity,  for  direcmess  and  sincerity,  for  elimination  of  the 
dualism  between  human  and  civilized  behavior.  Employing  the 
term  very  loosely,  we  might  call  this  the  romantic  urge  in  the  na¬ 
tional  character  of  educated  Russians.  It  has  often  been  observed, 
but  is  difficult  to  describe.  At  times  it  has  manifested  itself  in  a 
defiance  of  accepted  moral  codes,  especially  those  governing  the 
relations  between  the  sexes.  But  what  to  the  Western  puritan  may 
look  like  irresponsible  hedonism  or  prurient  libertinism  may,  in  the 
case  of  the  Russian  intelligentsia,  be  a  much  more  innocent  and 
earnest  attempt  to  raise  human  relations  to  a  higher  level  by  elimi¬ 
nating  repressive,  stuffy,  and  artificial  norms  of  behavior.  Thus  the 
advocacy  or  practice  of  “free  love”  may  be  entirely  compatible  with 
the  intelligentsia’s  bias  against  frivolity  and  naked  hedonism.^^ 

'  This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  Soviet  inteUigentsia  is  without  those 

i  13  The  whole  gamut  of  romantic  urges  summarized  here  has  manifested 
itself  so  persistently  in  the  Russian  intelligentsia  in  the  last  150  years  or  so 
that  many  writers  would  describe  it  as  a  typically  Russian  phenomenon. 
Yet  romanticism  in  all  its  variations  is  a  generally  Western  rather  than  a 
Russian  mood;  and  Richard  Pipes  undoubtedly  is  right  m  regarding  its  many 
manifestations  as  expressions  of  the  yearning  for  privacy  that 
mercialism  and  industrialism  have  engendered  everywhere.^  See  Richard 
Pipes  “The  Historical  Evolution  of  the  Russian  Intelligentsia,  in  Pipes,  ea., 
tL  Russian  Intelligentsia  (New  York;  Columbia  University  Press,  1961), 
PP.  47-61. 
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‘’ddy  and  authority  £  ®"d  placed  if  n^-  "'  P"°fossional 

^^dyities  were  coftr^S  o«fe  refaiied"' 

tvays,  as  we  shall  sec  5  ®“P®tTised,  and  ha  ®“apect;  their 

‘=°«vem-ent  seapf olf  ‘'’“ga  Cnt  £  “^ny 

foplefrom  the  tow?  T“®®  “dignation  !i  '  '■®‘=“''od 

both  harassed  a  ^bort^r?  “f  many 

^a^eanwhile,  a  „ew  sS7meih^ 

have  ^eeraS?  '-bich 

persistence,  h,  thatf’  i  *  advantages  have  af  ®®  tve 

bas  come  from  oidimfrP™P°'^'°“  of  the  new  •"  "‘“Prising 

may  have  been  reinfor  families.  The  re^f 

tntelligentsia  of  v.V  somewhat  bv  the  ,  “^^ng  continuity 

““der  tsarism  A  "“‘^ides  hdd  bVr'"''  ‘°  “ow 

from  one  geferftio  “*'‘=®rion  of  ^‘^‘'^‘od  elite 

>«,„  cr.?” » f«.-«  „  ziz"^" «' 

generation.  ®  the  intellectual  life 

^7  Mentioning  the  diff  Present 
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gene  rations  that  pejvades  all  of  Soviet  society  and  complicates  its 
poht  cal  culture.^  tiere,  once  again,  the  Soviet  system  conforms 
genetally  to  the  pattern  of  all  industrial  countries,  caught  as  they 


are  iji  a  process  bf 
corresponding  sociai 


j  apid  and  perpetual  technological  change  and 
,  ,  upheaval.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  inevitable 

that  dutlooks,  expec  ations,  and  patterns  of  living  within  the  system 
chante  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  The  younger  people,  not 
haviijg  experienced  f:he  problems  of  the  past,  are  likely  to  live  more 
exclusively  in  the  pj-esent.  Where  changes  have  been  rapid  and 
profound,  this  ignoijince  of  the  past  creates  great  differences  in 
attitudes.  In  recent  decades,  Soviet  society  has  gone  through  severe 
hardships,  which  ar::  now  yielding  impressive  results.  Many  ob- 
serve|s  feel  that  the  older  generation  which  has  lived  through  the 
hard  decades  of  coijstruction  tends  to  be  impressed  by  these  re¬ 
sults  |nd  grateful  for  what  it  now  receives,  whereas  the  young  more 
often  are  restless  arf  dissatisfied,  ignorant  of  the  price  that  has 
been  baid  for  the  pre|ent-day  level  of  comfort.  If  this  observation  is 
corredt,  it  somewjiat  ironic;  for  the  older  generation,  which 
havin|  gone  through  die  purgatory  of  Stalinism  is  now  making  no 
urthe^  demands,  includes  the  age  group  which  grew  up  before  the 
revoliUion  and  accejited  the  Communist  regime  itself  only  with 
great  difficulty  and  r^|uctance.  In  contrast,  the  younger  generation 


has  experienced  no  o 


about  any  other  group 


shared 


workers,  intellectuals, 


14  In 


by  the  young; 


jRussian  intellectu 
to  as  tte  problem  of  “f 
Soviet  i  ieology  denies  tL> 
but  recent  Soviet  discussion 
focused  on  it.  Much  of 
of  art  aijid  literature  had 
over  Stalinism 
le  Regime  and 


cussions 
son,  “Thl 


Communism,  XII,  No.  4 


art 


thd 


.  ,  ,  system  and  has  in  fact  internalized  com- 

munis|  doctrine  in  vety  thorough  measure.  Nonetheless,  it  is  these 
products  of  Communist  socialization  who  seem  to  be  more  restless. 
At  it  wduld  be  as  foolhardy  to  generalize  about  this  as 

jQgjgfy  attitudes  is 

jhstead,  the  values  and  views  of  peasants  and 
.  managers,  and  politicians,  of  believers  and 


tt 


al  discourse,  the  conflict  of  generations  is  referred 
‘fhers  and  sons,”  in  allusion  to  Turgenev’s  novel. 

existence  of  such  a  problem  in  its  own  society, 
)ps  of  cultural  and  political  issues  have  nonetheless 
f  heated  debate  concerning  the  form  and  content 
3  refer  to  It  again  and  again;  and  so  have  the  dis- 
ip  destalmization.  See,  for  instance,  Priscilla  John- 
Intellectuals,”  Special  Supplement  to  Problems  of 
(July-August,  1963),  i-xxvii. 
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atheists,  and  the  many  other  groups  in  Soviet  society  must,  some- 
how,  be  echoed  within  each  generation. 

:  Even  a  sketchy  survey  of  group  values  in  Soviet  society  would 
not  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  the  interests  of  national 
rninorities.  We  have  already  described  the  Great  Russians  as  the 
Soviet  equivalent  of  white  Protestant  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  United 
States.  All  this  comparison  is  meant  to  convey  is  that,  other  con¬ 
ditions  being  equal,  the  non-Russian  is  likely  to  have  less  chance 
of  advancement  in  Soviet  society  as  a  whole.  The  reasons  for  t  is 
situation  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter  dealing  with  Soviet 
minority  policy.  At  this  point  we  only  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  complexity  which  the  national  problem  adds  to  the  Soviet  social 
structure.  It  does  so  because  this  society,  in  which  Great  Russians 
form  a  large  plurality  and  the  Slavs  constitute  a  sizable  majority 
contains  national  minorities  of  widely  varying  backgrounds  and 
levels  of  civiUzation.  They  include  the  Baltic  peoples,  who  are 
proud  of  their  historic  ties  to  the  West  and  at  tunes  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  repressing  their  contempt  for  (or  hatred  of)  the  Russians. 
There  is  a  congeries  of  tribes  and  nations  on  both  sides  of  the 
Caucasus  range,  among  them  peoples  like  the  Armenians  and 
Georgians  who  look  back  to  centuries  of  independent  culture,  and 
whose  past  relations  with  Russia,  as  well  as  with  each  other,  have 
been  highly  ambivalent.  Both  the  Baltic  area  and  the  Caucasus  ivere 
trouble  spots  of  revolutionary  nationalism  in  tsarist  times,  and  m 
the  Communist  Party  some  of  these  nationalities  were  very  strong  y 
represented.  In  fact,  while  Stalin  was  in  power,  his  native  nationality 
group,  the  Georgians,  seemed  to  occupy  a  privileged  position  equal 
:  to  that  of  the  Russians.  The  Westerner  visiting  Georgia  feels  at  once 
that  he  is  among  a  nationality  very  conscious  of  bemg  different 
from  the  Russians. 

The  Soviet  melting  pot  also  includes  millions  of  Central  Asian 
Moslems,  whose  way  of  life  until  a  few  decades  ago  conformed  to 
:  the  medieval  pattern  of  the  Islamic  world.  Furthermore,  sizable 
i  minorities  of  Mongols,  Koreans,  Tatars,  Finns,  not  to  mention 
-  Eskimos  and  numerous  other  tribes  existing  on  very 
■  levels  of  civilization,  are  scattered  over  many  parts  of  the  USSR. 
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complicated,  ajid  their  attitude  can  therefore  be  expected  to 


these  various  nationalities  to  the  regime  has 


[e  one  hand,  the  industrialization  and  moderni- 
||he  system  have  had  the  effect  of  corroding  and 


of  “culture”  to  these  native  populations  has 
-ably  engendered  traditionalist  resistance  forces;  and  these  in 
have  strengthened  the  rulers’  readiness  to  use  violent  means 
ange  these  nations  in  the  Soviet  image.  On  the  other  hand, 
trialization  has  also  brought  blessings.  While  it  may  not  have 
living  standards  very  noticeably  for  the  nationalities  affected, 
dpgime  has  attempted  to  raise  to  twentieth-century  levels  the 
education,  and  acculturation  of  such  national  groups.  There 
doubt  that  this  effort  has  stirred  the  imagination  and  enthu- 
of  the  younger  generations  of  the  more  underdeveloped 
'palities.  Among  many  members  of  this  generation  there  must 
tremendous  feeling  of  indebtedness  to  the  Soviet  political 
.  Yet  this  gratitude  may  be  tempered  as  a  result  of  the  fury 
jwhich  frequent  purges  have  decimated  the  ranks  of  national 
•s  and  by  the  slrict  check  which  the  regime  puts  on  even  the 
sst  manifestatijns  of  a  spirit  of  national  independence  or 
omy.  [ 


there  is  one  pofht  this  sketchy  survey  of  group  values  in  the 
i  was  designedjjto  bring  out,  it  is  that  facile  generalizations 
a  Russian  national  character  cannot  be  made.  Many  mutually 
■^dictory  interesjs  and  behavior  traits  are  distributed,  in  widely 


divergent  fashion,  an bng  different  groups  of  the  population. 


GOALS  OF  THE  POLITICAL  ELITE 


C^f 


alues  of  the  different  groups  comprising  Soviet  society  have 
summarized  bebause  any  political  system  must  feel  the  im- 
"  such  values  m  its  structure  and  functioning.  The  next  step 
discussion  of  Soviet  politics  would  be  to  examine  how  dif- 
group  interests  can  be,  and  are,  formed  and  expressed;  how 
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they  confront  each  other,  and  how  such  a  confrontation  can  lead 
to  resolutions.  This  book  may  be  able  to  shed  a  little  dim  light  on 
this  matter,  but  no  more  than  that,  because  the  Soviet  political 
system  is  not  designed  to  provide  a  free  play  for  conflicting  group 
interests.  Instead,  it  is  a  machinery  for  decision-making  which  is 
clearly  dominated  by  a  comparatively  small  ruling  group,  an 
oligarchy  or  power  elite  which  has  persistently  sought  to  repress 
and  suppress  all  conflicting  interests  and  to  impose  its  own  values 
bn  the  entire  system.  Again,  we  shall  have  to  examine  in  detail  the 
institutions  and  practices  through  which  this  imposition  and  trans¬ 
formation  of  values  is  carried  on.  But  first  we  must  examine  the 
goals  and  values  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  elite.  What,  in  other 
words,  are  the  aims  guiding  the  Communist  Party  in  its  management 
of  the  Soviet  political  system? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  complicated,  for  the  following 
'reasons ;  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  articulated 
and  esoteric  values,  between  actual  interests  and  rhetoric.  At  the 
same  time,  the  difference  between  these  two  sets  of  values  must 
iiiot  be  overestimated;  indeed,  to  a  considerable  extent  they  may 
coincide.  Finally,  it  will  become  apparent  that  both  the  publicly 
;  stated  values  and  the  real  interests  of  the  Soviet  elite  have  undergone 
transformations  and  may  still  today  be  in  the  process  of  change. 

Socialism.  Great  revolutions  typically  are  made  in  the  name  of 
lofty  ideals  concerning  the  improvement  of  man’s  well-being  and  his 
relationship  to  his  fellow-men.  Now  the  doctrines  of  political 
philosophers  and  prophets  are  always  subject  to  interpretation,  and 
I  any  attempt  to  measure  an  actual  political  system  against  the  values 
i  voiced  at  the  time  of  its  birth  is  therefore  a  highly  controversial 
S  undertaking.  Nonetheless  it  seems  safe  to  observe  that  no  political 
system  has  ever  completely  fulfilled  the  expectations  generated  at 
the  time  it  arose.  Hence  any  comparisons  between  actuality  and 
professed  values,  between  promise  and  fulfilment,  will  inevitably 
!  prove  to  be  embarrassing  to  the  system  examined.  If  at  this  point 
:  we  propose  to  examine  the  goals  of  the  men  who  made  the  October 
1  Revolution  and  instituted  the  Soviet  regime,  it  is  not  merely  for  the 
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purpos  j  of  demonstrating  the  extent  to  which  actual  developments 
have  frustrated  these  g Dais,  but  also  simply  to  narrate  the  aims  and 
expect£  tions  of  the  Soviet  Founding  Fathers.  We  shall  have  to 
investigate  to  what  exjtent  these  ideals  are  still  part  of  the  goals, 
either  (>f  the  elite  or  o:  some  other  groups,  and  we  shall  see  at  the 
same  time  how  the  em  ergence  of  other  problems  claiming  priority 
led  to  the  modification  of  the  original  goals. 

The  jCommunists  ca:  ne  to  power  with  the  help  of  promises  and 
slogans  that  appealed  l  o  the  impatient  radicalism  of  the  poor  and 
underpiivileged.  They  promised  peace  with  the  Germans,  land  to 
the  peasants,  control  cl  the  factories  to  the  workers,  national  self- 
determination  to  the  minorities,  and  political  power  to  the  broad 
masses  of  the  population.  But  these  were  promises  of  the  moment. 
Beyond  them,  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  had  very  definite 
ideas  pi  what  Russia  u|der  communist  rule  would  look  like.  These 
ideas  C£  n  be  found  in  [heir  speeches  and  writings  around  the  time 
of  the  |)ctober  Revolu  don.  The  most  famous  of  these  writings  is 
V.  I.  Lenin’s  book.  The  State  and  Revolution,  written  in  the  late 
summer  of  1917. 

In  this  book,  the  leader  of  the  Communist  Party  asserted  that 
the  coming  revolution  v.ould  bring  to  the  Russian  people  the  follow¬ 
ing  benefits — and  brinj;;  them  at  once: 

1.  TJie  rule  of  the  people  and  the  abolition  of  classes.  No  longer 
would  tie  people  be  divided  into  rulers  and  ruled,  exploiters  and 
exploitei  No  longer  would  there  be  social  inequality.  Instead,  all 
Russians  would  henceforth  be  equals  not  only  under  law,  but  also 
in  fact. 

2.  The  withering  away  of  government.  The  rule  of  men  oyer 
men  thraugh  laws,  cou  :ts,  bureaucratic  hierarchies,  police  forces, 
and  oth(5r  means  of  coercion  was  necessary,  in  Lenin’s  view,  only 
when  society  was  dividend  into  classes.  Once  classes  were  abolished, 
governn  ent  would  no  lc|nger  be  required.  All  that  would  be  needed 
would  bo  an  administrative  apparatus  to  run  the  national  economy, 
keep  accounts  and  control  operations.  In  a  modern  society,  these 
function  5  would  be  so  si  nple  that  every  citizen  could  perform  them. 
No  longer,  therefore,  would  society  need  specialists  in  government 
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who  could  turn  into  arrogant,  oppressive  bureaucrats;  instead, 
eveiyohe  would  be  able  to  get  a  turn  at  running  the  administration. 
Similarly,  every  citizen  would  spontaneously  and  joyously  help 
enforce  collective  discipline  and  defend  the  country  from  outside 
attack.  For  this  reason,  the  new  communist  society  could  dispense 
also  with  standing  armies  and  police  forces. 

3.  An  unstated  precondition  of  such  a  society  was  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  Russia  could  produce  enough  for  all  its  citizens,  that 
scarcity  of  any  of  life’s  necessities  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Lenin  made  this  assumption  because  he  thought  that  the  machine 
age  had  made  economic  abundance  possible,  and  that  the  working 
class  wohld  cheerfully  give  of  its  labor  for  the  common  good  with¬ 
out  having  to  be  coerced  or  bribed. 

4.  Finally,  Lenin  and  his  comrades  thought  that  the  coming  of 
such  an  ideal  society  was  guaranteed  by  the  spread  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  over  the  entire  civilized  world.  He  often  said  that  Russia  alone 
would  never  be  able  to  realize  socialism,  but  he  was  confident  that 
the  Russian  revolution  would  not  remain  isolated.  On  the  contrary, 
he  firmly  believed  (and  demanded  a  like  faith  from  his  followers) 
that  the  communist  revolution  in  Russia  would  inevitably  be  the 
signal  for  the  workers  of  the  entire  world  to  rise  up  in  revolt 
against  their  own  ruling  classes.  All  of  Europe  would  then  turn 
socialist,  and,  united  with  a  socialist  Europe,  Russia  would  at  once 
become  a  socialist  society. 

Power,  Why  the  doctrines  of  socialism  could  become  popular 
among  radical  Russian  intellectuals  is  an  intriguing  question  with 
which  this  book  cannot  deal.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that  peculiarities  of 
Russian  society  and  government  forced  these  converts  to  modify  the 
ideas  they  had  accepted.  The  need  to  adapt  Marxism  to  Russian 
conditions,  which  became  the  occasion  for  bitter  disputes  and 
chronic  disagreements  among  the  followers  of  that  doctrine,  led  to 
the  rise  of  two  distinct  parties,  both  claiming  to  represent  the 
Russian  workers,  both  asserting  that  their  program  and  manner  of 
operating  were  faithful  to  Marxist  holy  writ.  Again,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  present  the  main  differences  between  these  two  wings  of 
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freator  of  the  Bolshevik  faction  which  seized 


pow|r  in  the  October  Revolution 

wifK  thinkers 

withip  the  Marxist  c^p.  They  were  ever  conscious  of  the  final  goal 

impatient  to  attain  it.  They  were  obsessed 
withjthe  need  to  ac  ,  to  overcome  obstacles,  to  swim  against  the 
currmt,  to  outmaneA^er  the  forces  of  history  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  beiter  society.  Perhaps  because  of  this  impatience,  Lenin  was 
also  i^thless.  He  insisted  that  a  true  revolutionary  must  be  ready  to 

purposes.  Authority  requires  tough¬ 
ness.  I  ^oever  has  'lower  and  does  not  know  how  to  use  it  for  the 
good  of  the  people  ij  worthless,”  as  Khrushchev  said  recently  At 
the  sime  time,  the  i^kolutionary  leader  must  not  make  himself  a 
s  ave  of  his  means;  on  the  contrary,  he  must  be  flexible  and  ready 
at  anji  moment  to  discard  past  methods  in  favor  of  new  ones  more 
hkely  to  further  his  c  ::use  under  different  circumstances 

Lehin,  even  while  he  professed  faith  that  history  was  in  his  favor 
secretly  feared  that  ^  ’ 

stance 

with  those  who  thou 
of  the  proletarian  re\ 
for  thj  cunning  of  tljj 
class.  4bout  his  own 
this  high  opinion  of  h| 
tion,  the  Communist 


Distrufetful  of  the  force 
extend  principles  of  sc 
the  most  chaotic  task 
througi  organization, 


ime  might  be  running  out  and  that  circum- 
S  favored  the  e  lemies  of  the  working  class.  He  was  impatient 

capitalism  and  the  coming 
plution  were  inevitable.  He  had  great  respect 
p  capitalists  and  limited  faith  in  the  working 
opinions  he  was  dogmatic,  and  he  transferred 
s  own  powers  of  discernment  to  his  organiza- 
.  .  manner,  something  resembling 

inf^ft ihty  was  attrib  ted  to  the  Party  and  to  those  who  led  it. 
LenSn  was  obsesse^l  with  problems  of  organization  and  control 
s  m  the  society  m  which  he  lived,  he  sought  to 
fentific  management  to  politics— and  even  to 
in  politics,  making  revolution.  His  aim  was, 

.1  ,  "^untrol,  and  rational  management,  to  manip- 

wate  ihdividuals,  groups,  and  classes  so  that  they  would  work  for 
his  revolutionary  pu  poses  even  though  such  effort  might  be 
agamst  their  own  intert.  Soviet  ideology  echoes  these  ideas  of  Lenin 

^^Izvestiia  (April  26,  '1963). 
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by  boasting  forever  that  its  politieal  system  has  subjected  social 
life  to  the  conscious  control  of  man  (a  formula  familiar  to  many 
Western  social  scientists,  because  such  an  aim  is  for  them  the  goal  of 
all  bureaucracy).  The  instrument  through  which  Lenin  sought  to 
effect  this  manipulation  of  men  was  the  Communist  Party.  To  Lenin, 
it  was  the  organization  of  class-conscious  professional  revolu¬ 
tionaries  who  would  act  as  the  general  staff  of  the  world  revolution, 
'xhe  problem  of  devising  a  Party  organization  which  would  assure 
that  eorreet  decisions  would  always  be  made  by  the  leaders  an 
carried  out  by  the  followers  was  always  foremost  in  Lenin’s  mind. 
Whether  he  succeeded  in  devising  such  an  ideal  organization  is 
highly  doubtful.  In  any  event,  we  should  note  that  the  principles 
by  which  communist  parties  everywhere  organize  themselves  today 
and  the  methods  by  which  they  formulate  decisions  were  first  laid 

down  by  Lenin.  . 

i  As  for  the  program  of  action  the  Party  was  to  follow,  Lenin  tried 

to  adapt  it  to  the  circumstances  of  the  given  moment.  Throughout 
:  the  years  preceding  the  October  Revolution,  he  argued  that  Russia, 
a  backward  country,  had  to  go  through  two  revolutions  instead 
'  of  the  one  demanded  by  Marx;  a  bourgeois  revolution  to  destroy 
'  tsarism  and  transform  Russia  into  a  capitalist  society,  and  a  pro- 
i  letarian  revolution  to  overthrow  capitalism  and  usher  in  socialism. 

:  The  timing  of  these  two  revolutions  remained  a  matter  of  con- 
:  troversy,  with  Lenin  himself  changing  his  mind  several  times.  After 
the  overthrow  of  tsarism  he  asserted  that  the  two  revolutions  might 
merge  or  telescope  into  one  another,  so  that  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  might  be  established  at  onee  after  the  fall  of  the  old 
;  regime.  We  have  already  briefly  discussed  the  benefits  he  expected 
i  from  such  a  proletarian  dictatorship. 

:  Industrialization  and  its  Social  Cost.  Lenin  has  been  dead  for  over 
:  forty  years  and  many  of  the  details  of  his  program  have  been 
'  abandoned  by  the  party  he  founded,  yet  the  Soviet  politieal  system 
and  its  rulers  still  voice  their  assent  to  the  broad  goals  of  1917  and 
'  rn’i'ntmn  that  they  are  faithful  to  the  ideas  of  The  State  and  Revolu- 
:  tion.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  shorter-range  goals  have 
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beer  developed  by  the  Soviet  elite,  who  have  pushed  the  fulfilment 
of  the  revolutionarsf  ethos  more  and  more  ad  calendas  Graecas. 
Moreover,  these  mete  immediate  goals  of  the  elite  have  undergone 
repeited  changes.  Ii  ;  theory,  they  always  serve  to  bring  about  long- 
ran^  ideals;  whether  or  not  this  assumption  is  valid  remains  con¬ 
troversial.  In  any  ejent,  primary  attention  must  always  be  given  to 
the  ehort-ranp  aim^;  and  in  fact  the  Communist  Party  has  always 
sought  to  bnng  abdut  a  total  commitment  of  the  entire  political 
syst^  to  whatever  |oals  of  the  moment  claimed  paramount  effort. 
The  principal  ideological  textbook  of  the  Communist  Party  has 
this Jto  say  about  fie  central  importance  of  the  industrialization 
prog -am:  “Historic  d  conditions  developed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  rirst  countries  t&  take  the  path  of  socialism  were  those  with  a 
combpatively  backvard  economy  and  culture.  In  the  course  of 
socialist  constructioji  the  peoples  of  these  countries  have  had  to 


complete  the  work 


that  was  left  undone  by  capitalism — create 
modem  industries,  dvercome  survivals  of  pre-capitalist  formations 
in  economy  and  culture,  and  in  people’s  minds.  All  this  demanded 
additional  effort  anc  sacrifice.  .  .  .”i6  In  view  of  this  pragmatic 
orientation,  the  entiie  history  of  the  Soviet  political  system  can  be 
seen  as  a  series  of  aljustments  to  changes  in  elite  values  and  pre¬ 
occupations.  Chapter  II  tried  to  make  this  clear  already.  It  showed 
that  |he  Party’s  pretjccupations  changed  as  follows:  In  1917,  the 
majof  goal  was  the  seizure  of  power.  Once  this  had  been  achieved, 
the  problem  of  wiping  the  civil  war  loomed  above  all  other 
mterdsts  and  goals.  This,  in  turn,  was  superseded  by  an  ideological 
interrsgnum,  a  period  of  consolidation,  reconstruction,  political 
wrangling,  and  inte|ectual  stocktaking.  Finally,  the  era  of  in- 

which  the  overriding  goal  of  all  Soviet 
jrapid  possible  transformation  of  the  eountry 
n  industrial  nation.  Since  this  is  still  the  major 
t  political  elite,  we  must  spell  out  in  some 
the  implications  of  this  tendency  to  give  priority  to  the 
-onomic  growth.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall 
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taken  into  consideration,  which  makes  the  task  of  outlining  the 
niotives  of  the  Communist  Party  quite  complicated, 
i  The  reasons  that  compelled  Stalin  and  his  Party  comrades  to 
cbmmit  the  total  resources  of  Russian  society  to  a  crash  program 
of  industrialization  are  difficult  to  reconstruct.  Marxist  dogma  and 
Russia’s  weakness  in  the  face  of  the  Western  world  are  the  two 
most  obvious  motives.  Many  authors  subordinate  both  of  them  to 
Sitalin’s  personal  ambitions  or  to  the  Party’s  desire  to  stay  in  power. 
Undoubtedly  all  these  facts  were  of  great  importance;  but  the 
!P arty’s  drive  to  maintain  control  over  Soviet  society  was  as  much 
jeopardized  as  aided  by  the  excesses  of  the  first  five-year  plans. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  Soviet  industrialization,  ever  since  the  period 
around  1930,  has  been  marked  by  feverish  haste  and  ruthless  deter¬ 
mination.  Clearly,  no  other  interests  or  considerations  were  to 
interfere  with  the  single-minded  pursuit  of  this  goal.  In  terms 
pf  elite  interests,  this  means  that  the  inevitable  economic  hardships 
engendered  by  any  effort  to  build  up  industry  in  an  underdeveloped, 
Understaffed,  undertrained  country  have  not  greatly  troubled  the 
krchitects  of  the  program.  Only  the  minimal  resources  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  satisfy  the  most  urgent  consumer  needs.  In  its  economic 
treatment  of  the  Soviet  population,  therefore,  the  political  elite  has 
acted  as  if  it  wished  to  live  by  the  code  of  behavior  which  Marx 
Attributed  to  capitalist  exploiters.  In  both  cases,  this  code  of 
behavior  follows  logically  from  the  overriding  priority  given  to  the 
urge  to  accumulate.  The  analogy  can  easily  be  extended  to  broader 
patterns  of  social  relations  in  Western  and  Soviet  eras  of  early 
mdustrialisrn.  Both  England  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  Soviet  Russia  a  hundred  years  later  subjected  their  working 
^classes  to  barbarous  conditions  of  life  and  work.  In  both  societies, 
the  lower  classes  were  (in  practice,  if  not  in  theory)  disenfranchised, 
both  systems  were  dictatorial,  even  though  oligarchic  rule  was 
hidden  behind  the  cloak  of  liberal  rhetoric.  In  both  societies,  more¬ 
over,  the  elite  interests’  concentration  on  economic  growth  and 
I  accumulation  meant  exclusion  of  all  other  values  and  interests.  One 
‘might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  accumulation  was  the  religion;  and  it 
I  was  pursued  with  religious  earnestness,  with  utterly  unhumorous 
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ittle  room  for  frills,  frivolity,  play,  or  other 


hedolistic  preoccup  itions.  Victorian  stuffiness  and  pompousness 


is  the  mark  of  these  preeminently  repressive  societies 


Ini  turn,  the  res|lve  to  impose  strict  economic  and  personal 
_  1 _ minforced  the  already 


ausdrity  upon  the  1  population  must  have  reinforeed  t  e  a  rea  y 
stroilg  bias  of  the  Soviet  elite  toward  tight  centralization  of  planning 
and  dictatorial  metljads  of  government.  This  bias  was  strengthened 
even' more  by  the  realization  that  a  twentieth-century  society  could 
not  ie  made  viable  so  long  as  preindustrial  habits  of  thought  and 
life  had  not  been  eliminated  in  the  population.  Industrialization, 
the  jParty  came  to  realize,  requires  a  people  trained  m  hgndlmg 
motfem  tools,  and  s  ich  training  must  be  given  not  only  to  scienUsts 
and 'engineers,  but  o  the  entire  population;  for  the  transfomation 
of  ak  agrarian  com  try  into  a  land  of  machines  and  cities  means  a 
thorough  change  ir  the  whole  way  of  life,  the  transformation  of  a 
peoke  from  rural  Uo  city  folk.  This  training  has  been  gomg  on 
in  the  Western  worl  i  since  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  revolution. 
Evi  when  it  is  slok  and  spontaneous,  it  is  a  painful  process  dunng 
which  people  roo  ed  in  old  habits,  traditions,  and  values  are 
havered  into  dif  erent  shapes  by  the  changing  needs  of  modem 
lif^  while  those  wl  o  are  unwilling  to  give  up  their  accustomed  way 
of  life  are  cast  asidi ;  in  the  grim  struggle  for  success  and  reco^ffion. 
Bu  when  this  process  (which  Lenin  called  a  “cultural  revolution  ) 
is  dressed  into  a  si  ort  span  of  years  and  is  promoted  vigoromly  by 
gotlemmental  polic  y,  the  suffering  it  produces  is  multiplied.  This  is 
happening  in  the  USSR  today. 

The  aim  of  thd  “cultural  revolution”  is  to  eliminate  all  those 
haiits  and  traditions  that  prevent  former  peasants  from  adjusting 
to  the  rhythm  of  tiie  machine,  from  becoming  hterate  city  dwellers 


skilled  in  handling 


of 


which  educational 


and  servicing  the  complicated  tools  and  gadgets 


modem  civiliz  ition.^"  We  shall  later  examine  the  manner  m 


institutions  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  Soviet 


WUICH  - -  ^  *  £  4.  ’ 

pkitical  system  aire  geared  to  carry  out  this  process  of  tram  g 
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a  monopoly  of  the  exploiter  clas.es 
r  -  -  ^Iticheskoi  ekonomii  (Moscow,  1962),  p.  216. 
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text  defines  the  cultural  revolution  as  ‘‘a  process  in 
,ses  of  the  toilers  come  to  dispose  of  all  the  bkssin^  of 
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determinant  factors 


?so  socialization.  But  we  should  be  aware 

o  that  manipulation  has  been  a  method  at  least  as  important  as 
education  and  indoctrination.  The  manner  in  which  the  S^tiel 
r  gime  has  sought  to  manipulate  its  citizens  so  as  to  make  them 
,c  ange  t  eir  way  of  life  has  been  a  characteristic  application  of 
Leninist  principles  of  organization.  He  had  been  obLssed  with 
problems  of  organization  because  he  had  seen  in  organization  a 
Eh  me*  importance.  To  him  it  was  a  means  by 

s^rS  of  nort  ,  history  made.  In  it  he  saw  the 

mission  belt  r  organization  could  become  the  trans¬ 

mission  belt  through  which  the  leader’s  will  and  ideas  could  be 
transferred  to  individuals,  groups,  and  classes. 

to  ambitiously  states  the  goal  of  its  political  system 

m  be  not  merely  manipulation  of  men,  but  a  change  in  hLan 

of  humln  *'S"hicant  success  in  this  effort;  “The  remoulding 

the  uTs  R  Tri' '  “  ‘he  sociaUst  revolution  in 

nLm! i  t  t“r  T  Democracies,  the  appearance  of  new 

LdTvTdf  I  ^"°h":=bvism,  for  example,  as  opposed  to  bourgeois 
sktiofJaTb  “"''“"'"S’y  ‘he  bourgeois  sociologists’  as- 

rkohition  h  V”  changed.’’is  The  cultural 

revotoon  therefore  can  be  redefined  as  an  attempt  to  change 

men  through  reorganization.  A  double  strategy  was  used  by  the 

^mmunist  regime  for  this  purpose.  The  first  step  was  an  attempt  to 

S7h  organizations  and  associations  that 

had  characterized  Old  Russia’s  society.  The  most  important 
targets  were  those  informal,  traditional,  natural  (or  primary)  as- 
i„  .M=h  „n  g„,.  .p,  My,  “d 

but  the  last  of  these  came  under  heavy  pressure;  the  peasant  com- 
mpnity  was  uprooted  at  the  time  of  the  collectivization.  By  every 
?ans  at  its  disposal  the  regime  showed  its  hostility  to  these  primary 
aspciations  and  to  men  who  remained  rooted  in  them.  Whoevm 
remained  loyal  to  the  ties  of  family,  religion,  nationality,  arcol 
mumty  was  suspect  and  risked  severe  sanctions.  In  severing  men 
rom  these  ties,  the  Soviet  regime  attempted  to  reach  the  firs^t  goal 
^^Fundamentals  of  Marxism-Leninism,  p.  144. 
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cultural  revolulion — -the  transformation  of  men  having  some 
y  within  these  j  bounds  into  helpless,  rootless,  isolated  social 

While  this  process  of  atomization  was  going  on,  the  second  phase 
of  the  cultural  revolution  began:  the  erection  of  a  new  network 
of  primary  and  secohdary  ties,  of  those  associations  and  organiza¬ 
tions  without  which  t  o  society  can  function.  Put  this  new  network 
of  human  organizatip  a  was  entirely  the  creation  of  the  Communist 


and  in  this  way 


By  using  all  parts  of 


became  part  of  the  machinery  of  government, 
this  more  and  more  complicated  machinery, 


the  elite  hoped  to  subject  the  individual  to  its  will  at  every  moment 
of  his  life,  in  every  activity  he  undertook,  through  every  group  to 
which  he  belonged,  (wen  if  it  were  as  small  as  the  monogamous 
family.  Indeed,  even  in  this  most  personal  realm  the  elite  has  tried 
to  interfere  by  placing  the  family  in  a  service  role  so  that  it  might 
help  In  the  five-year  plans  and  in  the  defense  of  the  USSR.  As 
we  sliall  see,  the  eli  e  has  by  no  means  succeeded  in  making  its 
political  and  social  controls  as  effective  and  thoroughgoing  as  it 
desired.  But  it  nonetheless  managed  to  devise  a  system  of  deliberate 
social  control  as  far-reaching  and  effective  as  any  social  system 
of  the  past  for  shaping  the  activities,  the  minds,  and  even  the  emo¬ 
tions  Df  its  citizens.  i 

The  cultural  revolution,  which  was  at  least  one  of  the  reasons 
for  this  total  restructuring  of  society,  is  an  attempt  to  fit  Soviet  cit¬ 
izens  into  the  machin  ^  age;  and  its  pursuit  was  a  logical  corollary  of 
the  elite’s  preoccupa  ion  with  economic  growth.  Several  additional 
goals  of  the  elite  mi  st  also  be  seen  as  part  of  this  effort.  One  of 
these  is  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  an  incentive  system  de¬ 
signed  to  make  indipduals  give  their  best  in  effort  and  talent  to 
the  goal  of  industrialization.  The  need  for  incentives  had  not  been 
foreseen  by  the  elite,  who  had  counted  on  the  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  of  the  population  and  believed  that  once  the  exploiters 


had  been  replaced 


^11  citizens  would  cheerfully  and  voluntarily 


contribute  to  the  bes ;  of  their  ability.  When  this  expectation  turned 
out  to  be  utopian,  th?  communist  rulers  decided  that  a  competitive 
system  of  differenth  ted  rewards  had  to  be  created  to  make  it 
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Worthwhile  for  all  citizens  to  work  earnestly  and  hard.  At  first  the 
Jregime  was  apologetic  about  this  turn  away  from  its  earlier 
egalitarian  dreams;  however,  the  maintenance  of  a  social  system 
marked  by  great  differences  in  status,  rank,  and  material  welfare 
was  so  important  that,  in  time,  it  became  part  of  the  value  system 
guiding  the  elite,  and  to  some  extent  it  still  is  today. 

Another  inevitable  accompaniment  of  the  drive  to  industrialize  is 
f he  need  to  organize  the  entire  society  according  to  principles  of 
rational  management.  We  have  already  related  this  interest  to  the 
centralist  biases  of  the  communist  movement  as  well  as  to  the  needs 
of  the  cultural  revolution.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that — 
these  motives  apart — the  tendency  to  organize  society  in  such  fash¬ 
ion  is  inherent  in  the  industrial  way  of  life  itself.  The  machine  age 
intensifies  the  differentiation  of  functions  far  beyond  anything  pre¬ 
vious  societies  might  have  imagined.  It  therefore  tends  to  give  more 
and  more  authority  to  experts  in  various  fields,  while  at  the  same 
time  making  all  the  various  operations  more  and  more  dependent 
pn  each  other.  The  entire  social  fabric  becomes  more  complicated 
^nd  more  dependent  on  a  fine  adjustment  of  all  parts  to  each  other; 
this,  in  turn,  strengthens  inherent  tendencies  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  hierarchic  command  structures.  In  short,  the  industrial  way 
bf  life  has  an  inherent  bias  in  favor  of  the  bureaucratization  of 
in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  elite  it  therefore  reinforced  values 
already  strongly  held. 

i  Furthermore,  the  Soviet  elite  is  strongly  preoccupied  with  the 
indoctrination  of  its  citizenry.  We  have  above  linked  this  interest 
with  the  pursuit  of  the  cultural  revolution;  in  fact,  the  motives  for 
the  urge  to  indoctrinate  are  broader.  Beyond  the  need  to  re-educate 
peasants,  nomads,  and  other  members  of  preindustrial  cultures  for 
]ife  in  the  machine  age,  indoctrination  aims  at  making  the  citizens 
identify  with  the  goals  of  the  elite  and  at  legitimizing  its  rule. 
1^0  political  systems  can  afford  to  neglect  these  aims,  and  the 
devices  by  which  such  indoctrination  is  furthered  are  fairly  common 
kf  all.  The  difference  in  method  between  the  USSR  and  other 
political  systems  is  primarily  that  the  USSR  has  a  highly  centralized 
System  of  indoctrination  and  an  official  ideology  which  takes  the 
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form  of  a  rather  rigid  political  catechism.  By  indoctrination  the 
regime  tries  to  convir  ce  the  citizens  that  they  are  living  in  the  best 
of  all  oossible  social  liystems,  partly  by  linking  the  political  system 
and  it{  elite  with  the  e  thos  of  the  revolution.  In  this  fashion  it  seeks 
to  estiblish  the  dogma  of  the  legitimate  succession  of  the  present 
elite  to  the  ideologicjil  heritage  of  Marx  and  Lenin.  At  the  same 
time,  it  also  seeks  to  ink  the  system  with  the  ethos  of  Old  Russia 
and  thus  tries  to  establish  the  dogma  of  the  legitimate  succession  of 
the  piesent  elite  to  j|all  that  was  valuable  in  tsarist  times.  To 
strengthen  further  tf  e  citizens’  commitment  to  the  system,  it 
denigrates  all  other  l  ystems  and  attempts  to  eliminate  even  the 
possibility  of  the  citizens’  thinking  about  alternatives  to  the  Soviet 


way 


life.  The  resu 


|lt  of  these  strivings  is  the  emergence  of  an 
apologetic  theory  of  ijtate  as  the  official,  elite- approved  and  elite- 
propagated,  ideology — a  set  of  dogmas  conservative  in  their  impli¬ 
cations  and  traditionalist  in  their  manner  of  arguing,  an  ideology 
in  basic  contradiction  to  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  Marxist 


doctrines.  In  develop: 
politic  il  elite  deniecj 
dominition,  suppress 
yearning  for  such  a  scj 
To  beisure,  Marxist 
fashioA  as  to  create 


ng  its  apologetic  theory  of  state,  the  Soviet 
the  Marxist  hope  for  a  society  without 
on,  and  exploitation;  it  regards  the  very 
ciety  as  something  disruptive  and  subversive, 
ioctrines  and  words  were  twisted  in  such  a 
he  impression  that  a  major  portion  of  the 


dream:;  of  Marx  and  Ifngels  had  come  true.  But  this  only  illustrates 
other  violations  of  th^j  spirit  of  Marx.  First  of  all,  it  means  a  denial 
of  the  critical  attitud|  which  is  the  moral  foundation  of  Marxist 
doctrines.  Marx  had  |written  that  “the  highest  being  for  man  is 
man  himself”;  from  mis  he  had  derived  the  moral  command  to 
destroy  all  social  instinutions  in  which  man  is  oppressed,  degraded, 
dominated,  or  exploited  by  his  fellow-man.  In  contrast,  the  ideology 
of  the  ;  soviet  elite  shar  3ly  discourages  all  radical,  fundamental  criti¬ 
cism  o  ■  the  Soviet  polilical  system.  Second,  the  Marxist  commitment 
to  a  scientific  attitude  in  the  exploration  of  human  society  has 


been  a 

on  partisanship  in  all 
ciples  of  partisanship! 


pandoned.  In  itj^  place,  the  Soviet  elite  has  placed  insistence 
fields  of  knowledge.  According  to  the  prin- 
facts  are  relevant  only  if  they  fit  into  a 
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preconceived  scheme  of  explanations;  scientific  conclusions  are 
i  valid  only  if  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  dogmas  of  the  party. 

I  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  outsider,  however,  these  dogmas 
]  which  constitute  the  official  doctrine  of  the  elite  can  only  be  de- 
;  scribed,  to  put  it  bluntly,  as  a  web  of  half-truths  and  outright  f abri- 
!  cations  hedged  in  by  strong  intellectual  taboos. 

Theory  of  the  State,  According  to  official  Soviet  doctrine,^^  the 
!  USSR  is  a  socialist  state,  a  government  of  the  toilers,  for  the  toilers, 

I  and  (with  limitations)  by  the  toilers — “toilers”  being  all  people  who 
i  work  for  a  living  rather  than  live  by  exploiting  the  labor  of  others, 
j  By  definition,  all  Soviet  citizens  are  toilers  because  private  property 
I  in  the  means  of  production  (which  leads  to  exploitation)  has  been 
I  abolished;  all  means  of  production  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
either  as  cooperative  property  or  as  government  property.  “The 
I  state,”  says  the  1961  platform  of  the  Communist  Party  (Part  Two, 
j  section  III),  “which  arose  as  a  state  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
I  proletariat,  has  become,  in  the  new  contemporary  period,  a  state  of 
j  the  entire  people,  an  organ  expressing  the  interests  and  will  of  the 
!  people  as  a  whole,”  By  definition,  therefore,  there  can  be  neither 
;  exploitation  nor  class  struggle.  In  the  words  of  the  basic  ideological 
:  textbook,  “The  state  ceases  to  be  a  class  state  in  as  much  as  it 
j  becomes  the  expression  of  the  will  and  interests  of  the  whole 
i  people  . . .  the  state  loses  its  age-old  characteristic  of  being  an  instru- 
i  ment  of  class  suppression  Nor  can  there  be  any  major  conflict 
I  between  the  interests  of  individuals,  groups,  or  classes  and  those 
I  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  since  the  Party  represents 
:  the  interests  of  all  the  toilers,  no  one  in  his  right  mind  can  possibly 
,  oppose  the  policies  and  pronouncements  of  the  party;  anyone  doing 
i  so  places  himself  outside  the  political  community  and  must  be 

^  19  The  basic  text  in  which  the  Soviet  regime  expounds  its  self-image  is 

i  Osnovy  Marksizma-Leninizma,  which  is  available  in  English  translation 
^  {Fundamentals  of  Marxism-Leninism).  The  theory  of  the  state,  more 
^  strictly  speaking,  can  be  found  explained  in  law  texts  such  as  N.  G. 

I  Aleksandrov  and  A.  I.  Lepeshkin,  eds.,  Osnovy  Sovetskogo  Gosudarstva  i 
I  Prava  (Moscow,  1962);  or  P,  S.  Romashkin  et  ah,  Teoriia  Gosudarstva  i 
I  Prava  (Moscow,  i960);  or  A.  Denisov  and  M.  Kirichenko,  Soviet  State  Law 
I  (Moscow,  i960). 

'  20  Fundamentals  of  Marxism-Leninism,  pp.  595-596. 
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punishied.^i  Just  because  no  individual  is  allowed  to  oppose  the 
intereis  of  the  toilers:  (as  defined  by  the  Party),  government  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  more  kuly  representative  and  more  truly  democratic 
than  any  other  govejUment,  and  the  rights  of  the  citizens  are 
guarar  teed  more  me^pingfully  than  anywhere  else.  By  implication, 
the  stare  is  the  highest  embodiment  of  the  people’s  interests,  regard¬ 
less  01:  its  form  or  its  manner  of  operation.  Indeed,  dictatorial 
goverr  ment,  because  i  t  rules  in  the  interest  of  all,  is  fully  compatible 
with  cemocratic  prin;dples.  Soviet  ideology  repudiates  the  liberal 
idea  that  individuals  and  groups  should  be  protected  against 
their  government. 

Witiin  the  state,  the  Party  commands  because  it  knows  the 
interests  of  the  toilers.  Its  membership  is  defined  as  the  most 
progressive  and  enligh  tened  segment  of  the  population,  the  vanguard 
of  the  citizenry.  The  right  to  rule  is  theirs  by  ascription.  This  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  Party  represents  the  people  is  the  cornerstone 
of  all  Soviet  ideolog]/^  and  is  not  subject  to  challenge.  It  is  the 
essence  of  partiinost^thdit  axiomatic  truth  of  all  Party  dogma 
agains ;  which  all  ratic  nal  findings  must  be  measured. In  analysis 
of  the  political  systen  of  the  USSR,  one  implication  hidden  in  the 
concept  of  partiinost  Is  of  particular  importance  to  us.  That  is  the 
fact  that  there  can  b«|  no  social  science,  in  the  Western  sense  of 
the  word,  in  the  Sovietii Union.  There  can  be  no  open-minded  inquiry 
into  ti  e  history,  structure,  and  functioning  of  social  and  political 
institutions,  nor,  indpd,  any  closed-minded  or  biased  inquiry, 
unless  the  bias  is  thp  of  accepting  from  the  very  beginning  the 

A1  hough  Western  sociology,  in  its  models  of  the  social  structure, 
eschewf  the  vindictive  cr  punitive  implications  that  Soviet  spokesmen  do 
not  hes  tate  to  draw,  its  ipage  of  the  deviant  person  as  a  dysfunctional  and, 
in  a  sense,  unexplainable  phenomenon  at  times  comes  surprisingly  close  to 
the  Sovjiet  view.  For  a  critique  of  this  trend,  see  Ralf  Dahrendorf,  Gesell- 
schaft  and  Freiheit  (Miinchen:  Piper  Verlag,  1963),  especially  Chapters 
4,  5,  add  9.  I 

22  Pakiinost  might  be  seen  as  a  perverted  form  of  pragmatism,  and  we 
might  fmitfully  apply  todt  the  critical  comments  of  communist  spokesmen 
on  pra^atism.  “By  its  failure  to  recognize  the  objective  difference  between 
truth  ai  id  falsehood  andj.  by  identifying  truth  and  utility,”  writes  a  Soviet 
textboo]:,  “pragmatism  encourages  unprincipledness  and  enables  the  ideolo¬ 
gist  of  tpe  ruling  class  to  justify  every  profitable  lie  and  every  criminal  act.” 
Fundan  entals  of  Marxism-Leninism,  p.  113. 
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;  axioms  of  Soviet  ideology.  And,  since  all  so-called  social  science  in 
I  the  USSR  must  serve  the  purpose  of  proving  these  same  axioms  all 
!  over  again,  Soviet  social  science  cannot  but  move  in  an  eternal 
;  circle,  trying  to  demonstrate  the  assumptions  which  underlie  its 
i  own  arguments.  Thus,  the  development  of  sharp  and  meaningful 
i  tools  of  inquiry  is  prevented,  because  they  might  show  the  shakiness 
I  of  the  basic  presuppositions.  Instead,  social  science  in  the  USSR 
1  is  reduced  to  a  system  of  apologetics,  serving  the  purpose  of  demon- 
;  strating  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

!  Socialism  has  been  established;  the  class  struggle  has  been  abolished; 

1  and  communism  is  just  around  the  corner. 

In  claiming  that  socialism  was  achieved  a  quarter  of  a  century 
;  ago,  Soviet  doctrine  has  developed  its  very  own  definition  of  social- 
i  ism.  In  Soviet  terms,  socialism  is  attained  once  the  last  capitalists 
i  have  been  expropriated,  and  all  means  of  production  are  in  public 
i  possession.  Public  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  thus 
I  is  the  essence  of  socialism  as  defined  in  the  USSR.  It  follows  that 
:  some  other  features,  which  in  different  definitions  might  be  con- 
j  sidered  essential  to  socialism,  are  not  included.  Socialism,  as 
I  defined  by  Soviet  doctrine,  does  not  mean  abundance;  on  the  con- 
:  trary,  it  is  defined  as  that  society  which  devotes  all  its  efforts  to 
:  the  promotion  of  economic  growth  so  that  abundance — and  with  it 
i  communism — can  at  last  be  attained.  Nor  does  socialism  imply 
i  social  equality;  on  the  contrary,  since  voluntary  work  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good  has  not  yet  become  the  habit  of  every  citizen,  incentives 
:  are  still  required  to  make  people  work,  and  incentives  imply  a 
i  system  of  managed  inequality,  in  which  the  exact  amount  of  re- 
i  wards  is  to  be  determined  by  the  individual’s  performance  or  his 
i  value  to  the  community.  Socialism  therefore  is  defined  as  that  system 
I  which  functions  according  to  the  principle,  “From  each  according  to 
^  his  ability;  to  each  according  to  his  work.”  And  this  motto  is  sup- 
j  plemented  by  the  stern  warning,  contained  in  Article  I2  of  the 
i  1936  Constitution,  “He  who  does  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.” 
i  Soviet  ideology  is  not  quite  consistent  on  this  point,  although 
i  the  inconsistency  must  not  be  revealed.  Even  though  it  affirms  the 
i  necessity  for  rewards  and  sanctions,  for  organized  competition  and 
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managed  inequality,  it  claims  at  the  same  time  that  inequality 
and  competition  under  Soviet  socialism  are  different  from  analogous 
feature]  under  capitalism.  They  are  more  benign  because  they  are 
freely  accepted  by  the  people  (as  represented  by  the  Communist 
Party).  This  assertion,  in  turn,  is  part  of  a  broader  set  of  ideas  which 
stress  tlie  benign  character  of  those  features  which  socialism  shares 
with  capitalism.  Among  them  is  the  notion  that  the  class  struggle 
has  bem  abolished  even  though  classes  sull  exist;  the  existing 
classes  simply  are  declared  to  be  no  longer  antagonistic  to  each 
other;  lence,  there  is  class  cooperation  instead.  Again,  individual 
interes  s  still  do  not  altogether  coincide  with  the  public  interest, 
but  the  conflict  betwem  them  is  no  longer  sharp.  Moreover,  while 
there  'emains  a  neeq  for  rewards  and  sanctions  to  make  the 
citizen;  work  for  the  regime,  this  insight  is  matched  by  a  theory 
which  imputes  enlightened  self-interest  to  all  the  citizens.  Even 
though  there  is  comp(dition,  Soviet  theory  claims,  the  principal  in¬ 
centive  is  not  the  desire  to  best  one’s  fellow-citizen,  but  the  wi|h  to 
contribute  to  Soviet  economic  development  and  to  personal  growth. 
Soviet  citizens  compe  le  with  each  other  not  for  the  purpose  of  cut¬ 
ting  each  other’s  thrqats  but  in  order  to  become  more  useful  and 
productive  citizens.  |soviet  theory  thus  assumes  a  considerable 
amount  of  altruism  and  is  prone  to  explain  it  as  enlightened  self- 
intereft,  since,  after  all,  every  Soviet  citizen,  in  working  for  the 
state.  Is  working  for  himself  because  the  state  promotes  his  interests. 
In  fact,  the  harder  hb  works  and  the  less  reward  he  receives,  the 
more  quickly  will  he  benefit  from  the  general  economic  growlh  re¬ 
sulting  from  his  and  lis  fellow-citizens’  labor  and  deprivation.  The 
realiz  ition  that  incertives  are  required  is  thus  balanced  by  the  ex- 
pecta  ion  that  the  citizens  will  wish  to  postpone  gratification  of  their 
material  needs  for  the  sake  of  raising  the  common  level  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

This  the  Soviet  Ipolitical  ethos  today  looks  with  favor  upon 
a  sys  em  of  manage!  inequality,  after  indulging,  for  a  decade  or 
more*  in  radical  eglilitarianism— inequahty  not  only  in  material 
reward,  but  also  in  degree  of  public  authority.  Lenin’s  statement 
that  if  ter  the  revolution  any  kitchen  help  could  have  a  turn  at 


determinant  factors 

.  running  the  government  was  abandoned  very  quickly.  But,  to- 
I  gether  with  the  continuing  cult  of  equality  in  Soviet  doctrine,  the 
I  regime  fostered  a  distrast  of  authority  and  rank  and  repudiated 
:  the  rank-consciousness  which  had  been  so  characteristic  of  tsarist 
:  bmeaucratic  and  militarist  society.  Public  management  by  com- 
I  mittees,  a  feature  of  early  Soviet  administration,  was  a  token  of 
:  this  revulsion  against  authority  as  such.  This,  too,  has  given  way 
i  to  the  authoritanan  principle  of  “one-man-command”  (edinona- 
]  chalie),  which  was  made  part  of  the  definition  of  socialism. 

;  As  for  the  nature  of  communism,  that  era  which  Soviet  society 
i  is  asserted  to  be  entering  at  the  present  time,  official  doctrine  is 
■  stiU  in  the  process  of  defining  it.  From  the  Party  platform  adopted 
^  at  the  Twenty-second  Congress  in  1961  it  is  clear  that  the  com- 
;  munist  society  is  supposed  to  be  one  in  which  the  economy  has 
:  been  developed  to  such  a  state  that  minimal  standards  of  material 
comfort  and  security  can  be  provided  for  all  citizens.  At  the  same 
,  fame,  the  reader  of  the  platform  is  left  to  understand  that,  at  least 
I  in  the  first  phases  of  communism,  a  system  of  managed  incentives 
I  will  remain  in  operation  and,  with  it,  inequalities  of  reward  and 
;  status.  Furthermore,  communism,  as  visualized  by  present  Soviet 
.  doctrine,  foresees  a  growth  of  communal  at  the  expense  of  in¬ 
dividual  and  family  life.  Children  will  be  educated  in  boarding 
:  schools,  so  that  the  role  of  the  parents  will  be  curtailed.  The  house-  , 
;  hold  chore  of  preparing  daily  meals  will  be  eliminated  by  the 
I  provision  of  free  meals  for  all  in  communal  kitchens  and  dining 
^facilities.  Leisure- time  activities  will  be  organized  more  and  more 
by  the  community.  In  addition,  the  definition  of  communism  speci¬ 
fies  that  further  inroads  will  be  made  into  the  peasant  way  of  life; 
the  regime  and  its  ideological  spokesmen  foresee  a  gradual  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  coUective  farm  system  and  a  significant  lessening 
pf  the  difference  between  city  and  country.  Finally,  the  definition 
of  communism  specifies  that  government  functions  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  local  and  communal  organizations.  Greater  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  grass-roots  organizations,  especially  among  workers 
and  the  young,  for  enforcing  conformity  and  ferreting  out  deviancy. 
At  the  same  time,  all  current  definitions  of  communism  insist  on 
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the  continued  sovereignty  of  the  present  political  elite:  the  ‘‘state” 
may  begin  to  wither  away,  but  the  Communist  Party,  as  the  in¬ 
stitutional  expression  of  the  general  will,  will  remain  in  control. 
Altogether,  the  doctrinal  pronouncements  dealing  with  this  vision 
of  the  foreseeable  futi  re  are  marked  by  caution  and  timidity,  'fhey 
betray  la  firm  resolve  not  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  present 
political  system.2^ 

Having  defined  Soviet  society  as  the  best  of  all  possible  societies, 
as  a  world  of  harmony  and  cheerful  collaboration,  the  official  doc¬ 


trine  h 


as  created  one 


great  difficulty  for  itself:  it  has  closed  the 
door  to  any  searching  explanation  of  mistakes  in  policy,  major 
disagreements,  the  persistence  of  serious  social  grievances,  and 
deviations  from  officially  accepted  standards  of  thought  and  be¬ 
havior.  Mistakes  cannot  by  definition  be  due  to  structural  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  social  system,  because  the  system  is  defined  as 
perfect  at  least  in  design.  Disagreements  cannot  be  accommodated, 
because  the  monolith  c  image  of  a  brotherly  Soviet  society  does 
not  account  for  a  prc  found  clash  of  interests.  Nor  can  individual 
deviance  be  explainec[  by  reference  to  any  features  of  the  social 
system,  Instead,  it  mist  lamely  be  blamed  on  evil  influences  from 
outside  the  system  oi  laid  to  moral  or  physiological  flaws  in  the 
devian ;  individual.  ■ 

Nor  can  the  doctrine  allow  any  thorough  and  dispassionate  in¬ 
vestigation  of  how  the  system  in  fact  functions,  how  decisions  are 
made,  what  motivatie  ns  activate  them,  what  the  levers  of  power 

23Fri)m  the  flood  of  literature  dealing  with  the  transition  to  communism 
which  is  now  being  published  in  the  USSR,  the  following  can  be  cited  as 
representative  samples:  Akademiia  Nauk  SSSR,  StroiteV stvo  kommunizma  i 
obshchestvennye  nauki;  riaterialy  sessii  obshchego  sobraniia  Akademii  Nauk 
SSSR,  19-20  oktiabria  1962  g.  (Moscow,  1962);  S.  G.  Strumilin,  Problemy 
sotsializma  i  kommunizm  a  v  SSSR  (Moscow,  1961);  P.  I.  Nikitin,  Chto  takoe 
kommunizm?  (Moscow,  1961);  S.  P.  Pervushin,  Nekotorye  problemy  pere- 
khoda  ct  sotsializma  k  kommunizmu  (Moscow,  i960) ;  B.  S.  Ukraintsev  et  ah, 
Dialektika  pererastaniial  sotsializma  v  kommunizm  (Moscow,  1963); 
Akademiia  Nauk  SSSR,  Ot  sotsialisticheskoi  gosudarstvennosti  k  kommunisti- 
cheskomy  ohshchestvennbmu  samoupravleniiu  (Moscow,  1961). 

This  ist  could  be  multiplied  by  adding  books,  monographs,  brochures,  and 
articles  dealing  with  the  implementation  of  the  transition  to  communism  in 
a  host  of  specific  areas — art,  education,  penology,  agriculture,  daily  living, 
wage  policy,  and  many  others. 
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j  are,  and  who  wields  them.  Such  an  analysis  cannot  be  tolerated 
;  because  it  might  yield  a  picture  very  much  at  variance  with  the 
j  idyllic  image  of  a  cheerful  socialist  commonwealth.  Soviet  ide- 
1  ology  thus  makes  it  impossible  to  criticize  or  even  to  describe  the 
j  society  and  the  political  system. 

I  One  other  consequence  of  Soviet  ideology  should  be  noted  in 
I  passing:  the  all-pervasiveness  of  the  axioms  on  which  it  is  based. 

I  Not  only  do  the  pursuits  of  social  scientists  revolve  around  the  task 
i  of  demonstrating,  over  and  over  again,  the  truth  of  the  dogma;  the 
;  same  dogmas  become  the  principal  contents  also  of  the  arts,  the 
i  entertainment  media,  and  all  the  humanist  endeavors  of  philosophy 
;  and  criticism.  They  have  managed  to  intrude  even  into  the  bi- 
j  ological  and  physical  sciences.  The  indoctrination  of  society  with 
i  the  official  theory  of  state  was  to  be  total. 

It  was  to  be,  but  is  not.  Although  the  academic  disciplines  of 
i  social  science  have  tended  to  conform  faithfully  to  Party  dogma, 
j  much  factual,  realistic,  and  interesting  work  is  nonetheless  pro- 
I  duced.  Outside  the  universities  and  academies,  it  is  the  practical 
I  administrator  and  the  expert  in  actual  problems  of  material  and 
I  human  engineering  who  often  break  through  the  smokescreen  of 
I  ideology.  Much  of  Soviet  life  and  Soviet  problems  are  examined 
j  by  such  people  in  useful  businesslike  fashion.  Similarly,  art  and 
!  literature  have  shown  increasing  tendencies  to  break  out  of  the 
I  hard  vamishlike  crust  of  bland,  rosy-hued  conformism  and  deal 
realistically,  bluntly,  and  courageously  with  many  facts  of  Soviet 
*  life. 

In  referring  to  Soviet  ideology  as  a  deceptive  smokescreen,  I  do 
;  not  mean  to  infer,  self-righteously,  that  a  similar  conflict  between 
^  science  and  ideology  is  not  raging  in  the  West.  Here,  too,  trenchant 
I  criticism  and  a  detached,  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  how  the  society 
i  actually  functions  must  struggle  continually  against  many  ide- 
I  ological  stereotypes. 

’  Other  Elite  Interests.  To  all  the  above  values  and  interests — the 
I  cultural  revolution  and  the  competitive  rat  race,  organization  and 
!  total  control,  bureaucratic  management  and  indoctrination — the 
I  Soviet  elite  is  very  firmly  committed.  Most  of  the  tasks  designed 
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to  imjjlement  these  aims  have  been  pursued  with  haste  and  ruth¬ 
lessness  and  in  a  spirit  of  self-righteousness.  The  elite  has  always 
identined  itself  with  me  entire  society  and  its  interests  (one  might 
aimos;  imagine  a  cc|mmunist  saying  that  “what  is  good  for  the 
Party  is  good  for  Soviet  Russia”);  hence,  anyone  not  in  agreement 
with  t  ie  elite  was  by  definition  outside  society,  a  traitor,  an  enemy. 
The  rulers  have  shoW|i  furious  impatience  not  only  with  the  peasant 
way  01  life,  but  with  all  group  interests  not  in  tune  with  their  own 
priorities  and  with  anything  standing  in  their  way.  Convinced  that 
their  aims  could  be  fulfilled  only  if  all  obstacles  and  adversaries 
were  eliminated,  they  have  been  grimly  aware  of  the  tremendous 
resistance  latent  in  many  groups  of  the  population.  At  the  same 
time,  too  stubborn  t^'  understand  the  stubbornness  of  others,  they 
have  s  hown  themselves  unable  to  comprehend  these  primary  group 
interests.  The  resultihg  state  of  mind  of  the  elite  has  been  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  paranoia.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  look  for 
enemies  where  none'  existed  and  a  penchant  for  blaming  the  ill 
will  and  criminality  pf  hostile  elements  for  the  many  inefficiencies, 
mistakes,  bottleneck^,  and  failures  accompanying  the  regime’s  pro¬ 
gram.  The  elite  has  been  prone  to  lash  out  wildly,  to  engage  in 
witch  hunts,  to  kill  or  jail  many  innocent  and  useful  citizens  so  as 
not  to  let  a  single  erismy  escape. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  derived  a  complex  syndrome  of  goals 
and  values  from  the  elite’s  commitment  to  the  most  rapid  industri¬ 
alization  and  to  operational  traditions  of  the  communist  movement. 
In  perhaps  a  perverted  fashion,  these  culture  traits  were  symbolized 
by  the  personality  of  Josef  Stalin,  whose  Character  seems  to  have 
been  suspicious  and  vindictive,  cuiming  and  ruthless  beyond  limit, 
and  v  hose  paranoiac  tendencies  imprinted  themselves  inevitably 


on  all  Soviet  institu  lions  and  behavior — ^including,  perhaps,  the 
men  with  whom  he  surrounded  himself  and  who  struggled  with 
each  other  after  he  died.  In  a  certain  way,  everyone  in  the  iJsSR 
who  vus  endowed  with  any  authority  might  be  said  to  have  been 
a  min  ature  Stalin;  and  although  Stalin  has  been  dead  for  almost 
a  deccde,  many  of  tl  iese  little  Stalins  are  still  in  positions  of  au¬ 
thority. 

But  even  though  tp  Stalinist  syndrome  of  attitudes  and  values 
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can  be  derived  from  the  resolve  to  industrialize  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  other  interests  have  contributed  to  the  outlook  of  the  Soviet 
political  elite.  One  is  the  result  of  the  impact  of  world  affairs  on  the 
1  Soviet  system.  Like  the  political  elites  of  all  other  systems,  the 
Soviet  rulers  have  felt  compelled  to  maintain  and  strengthen  their 
own  political  regime  in  a  world  of  strong  and  hostile  rival  systems. 
jXhis  aim  has  forced  them  to  commit  precious  human  and  material 
Resources  to  such  expensive  pursuits  as  modern  armament,  military 
!  land  political  intelligence,  support  of  communist  movements  all 
lover  the  world,  publicity,  and,  in  more  recent  years,  substantial 
'economic  aid  to  indigent  countries.  The  elite’s  perception  of  the 
1 1  country’s  interests  has  always  been  determined  by  a  number  of 
'  factors,  including  principally,  (i)  Marxist-Leninist  views  on  the 
j  I  nature  of  the  contemporary  world;  (2)  the  regime’s  experience  in 
dealing  with  other  governments;  (3)  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
Soviet  citizens’  morale;  (4)  estimates  of  the  political  and  military 
strength  of  the  USSR;  and  (5)  the  development  of  modem  weapons 
land  technology.  Obviously,  these  and  various  additional  questions 
That  enter  into  consideration  of  foreign  policy  are  highly  contro- 
Iversial  and  subject  to  different  interpretations.  Moreover,  it  seems 
j  clear  that  undue  emphasis  on  one  or  a  few  sources  of  information 
I  must  lead  to  different  conclusions  about  the  national  interest  of  the 
!  USSR.  In  any  event,  there  has  often  been  sharp  controversy  within 
i  the  Soviet  political  elite  over  fundamental  issues  of  foreign  policy. 
iEven  the  broadest  outlines  of  the  national  interest,  which  might 
I  be  assumed  to  be  self-evident,  are  in  fact  subject  to  conflicting  in- 
i  terpretations.  For  instance,  although  every  member  of  the  political 
I  elite  would  agree  that  the  enemies  of  the  USSR  must  be  kept  at 
I  bay,  the  nature  of  the  enemy,  the  degree  of  immediacy  of  his  threat, 

I  the  clearness  of  the  danger  he  poses  have  always  been  rather  con- 
I  troversial  questions.  All  we  can  say,  therefore,  is  that  the  Soviet 
I  political  elite  has  always  tended  to  be  apprehensive  about  dangers 
i  lurking  on  the  international  scene,  and  that  this  latent  fear  has 
I  markedly  increased  its  sense  of  urgency  for  speeding  the  process 
i  of  industrialization.  At  the  same  time,  the  alleged  danger  posed 
;  by  foreign  enemies  has  often  been  used  to  justify  this  very  urgency 
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and  t  ie  harsh  measures  adopted  to  implement  a  crash  program  of 
econc  mic  developm<jnt.  Foreign  dangers  have  been  used  to  mobil¬ 
ize  tlie  citizens,  to  ikstil  in  them  a  sense  of  perpetual  emergency, 
and  to  rally  themj  around  the  regime.  In  short,  world  ten¬ 
sions  (real  or  imag  ned)  have  been  used  to  justify  the  dictator¬ 
ship.  Those  amongl  the  elite  who,  for  whatever  reasons,  have 
wished  to  promote  a  more  relaxed  regime  have  always  had  the 
burdim  of  proving  that  the  USSR  could  afford  to  relax  its  vigilance 
and  its  frantic  build  up  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  The  official  doc¬ 
trine  today  maintaiis  that  the  danger  has  lessened  appreciably. 
The  snemy  still  threatens,  but  he  is  no  longer  an  overwhelming 
foe,  dnee  the  grip  of  encirclement  with  which  he  once  enveloped 
the  S  oviet  Union  hi  s  been  broken.  Nonetheless,  world  affairs  sthl 
demand  the  careful  attention  of  the  leadership. 

In  addition,  domestic  considerations  beyond  those  we  haye  dis- 
cusse  d  so  far  must  <fome  into  the  purview  of  Soviet  policy-makers. 
Some  of  these  are  so  vague  and  are  so  common  to  aU  political 
elites  that  they  neec  hardly  be  mentioned;  others  are  special  prob¬ 
lems^  faced  only  by  Soviet  leaders.  The  most  fundamental  of  the 
fonrer  problems  is  that  of  staying  in  power  and  perpetuating  the 
present  political  syitem.  But,  again,  while  staying  in  power  might 
be  considered  syncinymous  with  preservation  of  the  system,  the 
two  goals  might  al^o  be  seen  as  conflicting.  In  a  rapidly  changing 
world,  it  might  be  irgued,  a  political  elite  can  hope  to  preserve  its 
pow^r  only  if  it  slucceeds  in  promoting  peaceful  change  which 
adjusts  the  entire  (system  to  profound  social  and  technological 
transformations.  One  of  the  special  problems  of  leaders  in  the 
USSR  is  the  perernial  task  of  using  limited  and  inefficient  agri¬ 
cult  iral  resources  so  as  to  provide  adequate  food  supplies  to  a 
steaiily  growing  p<)pulation.  This  critical  food  problem  is  part  of 
a  more  general  pressure  of  rising  expectations  in  regard  to  living 
standards  as  a  whj)le. 

Very  closely  related  to  both  these  aims  is  that  of  mitigating 
possible  conflicts  by  integrating  the  various  interests  of  the  elite— 
and!  indeed,  of  the  entire  society.  Integrating  the  many  conflicting 
interests  of  the  Soviet  political  system  is  not  merely  an  ideological 
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problem  to  be  resolved  by  purely  verbal  solutions,  by  formulas.  It 
ts  also  a  political  problem,  because  each  of  the  many  goals  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  many  others,  is  likely  to 
^ave  its  special  spokesmen  within  the  political  elite  and  thus  can 
|b^  seen  as  a  special  interest  within  the  complexity  of  elite  values, 
jin  other  words,  even  though  the  Soviet  elite  may  present  a  com¬ 
mon  front  against  the  interests  and  values  of  groups  outside  the 
jParty,  it  is  growing  more  and  more  heterogeneous  within;  and 
mis  trend  toward  diversity  of  interests  within  the  elite  is  likely  to 
Increase  with  the  further  development  of  the  USSR  into  a  mature 
industrial  society.  If  this  diagnosis  is  correct,  the  elite  goal  of  en- 
pring  the  continual  integration  of  elite  values  will  grow  in  rela¬ 
tive  importance,  and  the  leaders  of  the  USSR  wiU  be  able  to  pay 
pore  and  more  attention  to  it  precisely  because  their  goal  of  in¬ 
dustrializing  the  country  wiU  have  been  attained. 

I  Let  us  end  this  section  by  returning  to  the  masses  of  the  citizenry, 
tn  the  preceding  pages  we  have  contrasted  popular  interests  with 
^lite  interests.  This  confrontation  doubtless  has  given  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  irreconcilable  hostility  between  the  two  sets  of  goals.  In¬ 
deed,  many  Western  observers  of  Soviet  society  have  portrayed  its 
System  of  government  as  a  perpetual  civil  war  of  the  Party  against 
tjhe  masses,  the  Kremlin  against  the  people.  To  a  limited  degree, 
Ijhis  image  of  the  system  is  still  correct.  But  we  must  be  aware  also 
pat  the  political  elite  has  succeeded,  after  decades  of  frantic 
indoctrination,  in  implanting  at  least  some  of  its  values  in  the 
pinds  of  vast  numbers  of  citizens.  It  has,  first  of  all,  given  them 
peir  general  frame  of  reference,  a  language  of  communication,  a 
pandard  set  of  views  on  world  affairs  and  different  social  systems 
phich  has  led  the  average  man  in  the  USSR  to  take  many  aspects 
pf  Soviet  socialism  for  granted.  Furthermore,  the  vast  majority 
6f  the  people  appear  to  be  committed  to  the  goal  of  accumulation. 
To  this  end,  they  also  seem  to  have  accepted  the  competitive  society 
cjf  unequals.  The  number  of  citizens  who  identify  with  the  elite 
Ijy  internalizing  its  values  seems  to  be  growing  rapidly,  and  we 
can  expect  this  growth  to  continue  so  long  as  the  leaders  can 
spisfy  some  of  the  most  pressing  interests  of  the  masses. 
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t|e  constitution  of  1936 

At  the  beginning  of;  this  discussion  of  the  political  culture  in  the 
USSR  we  pointed  ojjit,  in  passing,  that  it  might  be  useful  to  differ¬ 
entia  e  between  impl|icit  and  explicit  values,  between  actual  motives 
and  ;  professed  ethls.  It  is,  of  course,  not  always  easy  to  classify 
any  Specific  elemenl  of  the  elite  culture  as  either  implicit  or  ex¬ 
plicit,  For  instance,  the  socialist  rhetoric  is  an  obvious  part  of  the 
explicit  or  manifest  Mue  system;  to  what  extent  it  should  also  be 
regarded  as  an  actual  motive  force  for  any  group  within  the  Soviet 
politiial  system  is  v|ry  difficult  to  say.  How  meaningful  as  guides 
to  action  are  Sunda/  sermons  to  those  who  listen  to  them  devoutly 

or  even  to  those  wjio  preach  them  fervently — once  a  week? 

In  the  case  of  the  Constitution  of  the  USSR  (and  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  its  constituent  republics)  the  decision  seems  much  easier. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  \i^estem  observer,  at  least,  these  constitutions 
are  much  more  explicit,  rather  than  implicit,  political  culture.  To 
expre|s  this  more  fojthrightly:  the  Soviet  Constitution  seems  to  be 
winder-dressing  thal  has  little  relation  to  the  actual  workings  of 
the  political  system.  However,  even  as  window-dressing,  the  con- 
stituti|>n  is  part  of  th  ?  political  culture. 

Alljconstitutions  become  part  of  the  ethos  of  a  political  system, 
Ostenjibly  (and  ofte|i  quite  genuinely)  they  establish  rules  of  be¬ 
havior  for  the  politicjal  system  and  give  a  sacrosanct  character  to 
these  |ules.  These  rr  les  may  speU  out  the  kinds  of  decisions  the 
government  may  make  that  are  binding  for  the  citizens;  the  forms 
these  decisions  should  take;  the  procedures  by  which  they  are 
to  be  formulated;  the  agencies  and  institutions  with  authority  to 
make  such  decisions;  and,  perhaps,  the  sanctions  that  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  enforce  them  Constitutions  may  establish  jurisdictions  for 
differe^it  orpns  of  government  and  may  provide  avenues  of  access 
to  the  decision-makfrs  for  various  groups  of  the  population. 
Finall3 ,  constitutions  ^ay  determine  conditions  under  which  pub¬ 
lic  autiorities  may  ncit  be  authorized  to  interfere  with  the  lives  of 
individuals  or  groups.  Whatever  rules  they  establish,  constitutions 
limit  tl|e  authority  and  freedom  of  action  of  authorities,  if  only  by 
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4lly  in  use  cannot  but  limit  the  authority  of  political  institutions. 
Ipor  this  reason,  constitutions  reflect  a  certain  antiauthoritarian  bias, 
constitution-writing  was  fiercely  resisted  by  the  absolute  princes 
pf  the  eighteenth  century,  even  though  the  constitution  might  re¬ 
affirm  their  right  to  absolute  rule.  The  hidden  implication  of  any 
constitution  is  that  the  citizens  as  well  as  existing  institutions  are 
^hings  to  be  protected  from  governmental  arbitrariness. 

Constitutions  are  almost  inevitably  the  product  of  revolutions.  At 
least  they  represent  a  new  consensus,  and  hence  a  fundamental 
Change  in  the  political  system,  however  it  may  have  been  brought 
kbout.  By  that  very  token  these  products  of  significant  change  are 
ialso  conservative  documents.  They  attempt  to  make  the  newly  at¬ 
tained  order  permanent  by  codifying  it  into  ground  rules  of  po- 
htical  behavior. 

Superficially,  the  Constitution  of  the  USSR,  adopted  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1936,  fits  all  these  generalizations.  It  marked  the  end  of  a 
period  of  violent  upheaval — that  “revolution  from  above”  which 
isaw  the  destruction  of  the  independent  peasantry  and  merchant 
class  and  the  serious  beginning  of  Russia’s  industrialization.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  hailed  as  a  codification  of  the  newly  attained 
order  of  socialism,  a  social  system  which  allegedly  had  the  backing 
of  the  entire  Soviet  population.  And  because  it  supposedly  had  this 
backing,  certain  restrictions  and  discriminatory  clauses  that  in 
I  previous  Soviet  constitutions  had  favored  the  working  class  could 
inow  be  removed.  The  words  of  the  new  Constitution  breathed  a 
I  certain  liberal  spirit.  The  assumption  that  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
i  Union  had  accepted  the  new  order  with  all  their  hearts  was  made 
I  the  premise  on  which  the  entire  Constitution  is  based.  But  the 
I  premise  was  false.  The  population  had  by  no  means  been  won 
i  over;  and  the  Party  was  fully  aware  of  this,  as  manifest  by  its  strict 
I  police  regime.  Moreover,  the  writing  and  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
!  tion  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Purges,  that  orgy 
I  of  police  terror  which  profoundly  shook  the  entire  political  system. 

I  The  Constitution  was  adopted  during  a  period  when  the  spirit  of 
I  civil  war  rather  than  that  of  democracy  ruled  in  the  USSR.  Perhaps 
I  this  crisis  explains  the  regime’s  eagerness  for  the  Constitution.  At 
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this  tirbulent  juncture  they  wished  to  plant  upon  a  pedestal  a 
document  that  prese|ited  the  image  of  an  ideal  socialist  common- 
wealtli.  Perhaps  thiSj  image  was  to  deflect  the  citizens’  (or  the 
foreigi  observers’ )Jattention  from  the  totalitarian  features  of 
actual  Soviet  rule.  Ijerhaps  it  was  to  fulfill  a  magic  function :  if 
the  in  [age  of  a  well-mtegrated  society  in  basic  consensus  could  be 
invok<5d  often  enough,  these  incantations  might  speed  the  develop¬ 
ment  Df  such  consenlius. 

The  Constitution  of  1936  has  been  amended  frequently,  but  its 
basic  ’eatures  have  rbmained  virtually  unchanged.  Its  first  chapter 
defines  the  USSR  as  socialist  state  of  workers  and  peasants,  pre¬ 
sents  he  doctrine  of  j the  society’s  class  structure,  and  outlines  the 
types  Df  property  recjpgnized  in  the  society.  It  also  establishes  the 
binding  authority  of  fpe  national  economic  plan.  Adherence  to  this 
plan  of  production  is  thus  established  as  a  constitutional  duty. 
Chapter  Two  defines  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  as  a 
federation  of  sovereip  republics  and  spells  out  in  considerable 
detail  the  rights  of  t  tie  federal  units.  These  include  the  right  to 
secede  from  the  Unic  n,  the  right  to  conduct  foreign  relations  and 
maintain  armed  force  s,  and  the  right  to  veto  any  changes  of  their 
boundaries  enacted  by  the  Union. 

Chapters  Three  an|l  Four  discuss  the  elective  representative  in¬ 
stitutions,  designated  as  “organs  of  state  power.”  These  are,  of 
course,  the  soviets.  (!ln  a  Union  level,  according  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  tile  bicameral  Supreme  Soviet  is  the  source  of  all  authority. 
It  is  sovereign.  It  has  the  exclusive  power  to  enact  laws,  and  thus 
appeal  s  to  constitute:' the  legislative  branch  of  the  government.  It 
makes  decisions  by  inajority  rule;  larger  majorities  are  required 
for  such  fundamental  decisions  as  constitutional  amendments;  and 
the  Ce  nstitution  spee  fies  how  frequently  it  is  to  meet.  In  addition 
to  being  the  exclusive  source  of  legislation,  the  Supreme  Soviet 
also  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  administrative  authority,  because 
it  appoints  the  two  principal  administrative  agencies — ^the  Presi¬ 
dium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  the  government  proper,  which  is 
the  Council  of  Ministers.  Both  of  these  bodies  are  responsible  and 
accour  table  to  the  Supreme  Soviet. 
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The  structure  of  authority  is  analogous  on  lower  levels  of  the 
I  political  system,  from  Union  Republics  down  to  villages.  On  all 
These  levels,  the  Constitution  provides  for  elected  representative 
i  soviets  which  function  as  the  source  of  all  laws  and  administrative 
i  agencies.  In  providing  for  direct  elections  to  soviets  on  all  levels  of 
the  system,  the  1936  Constitution  departed  significantly  from  the 
i  previous  two  constitutions  of  the  Soviet  regime;  according  to  these 
I  previous  arrangements,  direct  elections  by  the  population  created 
I  only  the  lowest  tier  or  representative  institutions,  the  local  and 
I  village  soviets.  All  higher  bodies,  governing  larger  units  of  ter- 
:  ritory,  were  composed  of  delegates  picked  by  the  next  lower  as- 
i  sembly,  so  that  the  nation-wide  gathering  of  representatives,  then 
I  called  Congress  of  Soviets,  was  the  product  of  a  multiple  screen- 
i  ing  process  through  various  levels  of  administration. 

The  fifth  chapter  of  the  1936  Constitution  provides  the  blue- 
j  print  for  the  executive  or  administrative  machinery,  the  “organs 
!  of  state  administration.”  This  is  the  Council  of  Ministers;  and  the 
;  Constitution,  while  making  it  responsible  to  the  Supreme  Soviet, 

I  assigns  extensive  authority  to  the  Council  in  virtually  every  im- 
j  aginable  area  of  jurisdiction,  including  the  authority  to  override 
I  the  decisions  of  the  governments  in  the  Union  Republics.  Sub¬ 
sequent  chapters  provide  for  analogous  organizations  for  the  ex- 
I  ecutive  in  the  constituent  republics  and  all  lower  levels  of  the 
!  system.  Chapter  Nine  provides  for  a  judicial  organization  which 
!  includes  the  guarantee  of  judges’  independence. 

Chapter  Ten  deals  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens.  Here 
i  are  listed  all  the  customary  liberties  granted  by  modem  constitu- 
;  tions — freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  as- 
I  sembly;  also  freedom  of  organization  and  freedom  of  religious 
I  conscience.  There  are  provisions  granting  freedom  from  arbitrary 
I  arrest,  establishing  the  inviolability  of  the  home,  the  privacy  of 
j  personal  correspondence,  the  right  of  asylum  for  “foreign  citizens 
i  persecuted  for  defending  the  interests  of  the  toilers,  or  for  scientific 
I  activities,  or  for  struggling  for  national  liberation.”  Equal  treat- 
i  ment  for  both  sexes  and  for  persons  of  different  racial  or  national 
I  origins  is  guaranteed.  So  are  the  somewhat  less  customary  rights 
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to  lemunerative  employment,  the  right  to  rest  and  leisure,  the  right 
to  ^ocial  security  tor  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  disabled,  and  the 
right  to  an  education. 

C  hapter  Eleven  |jdeals  with  the  electoral  system.  Deputies  to  all 
-  ets  are  to  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  universal,  equal,  and  direct 


suffrage,  and  by  s 


icret  ballot  the  traditional  demand  of  radical 


denocrats  throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  All  citizens  eighteen 
yea|s  or  older  are  entitled  to  vote;  the  minimum  age  at  which  a 
citi2en  may  serve  as  Deputy  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  is  twenty-three. 
Candidates  are  to|  be  nominated— and  here,  suddenly,  realism 
creeps  into  the  Cpnstitution — by  “public  organizations  and  so¬ 
cieties  of  the  toiled”  such  as  the  Communist  Party,  trade  unions, 
cooperatives,  the  Ijarty’s  youth  affiliate,  and  “cultural  societies.” 
Once  elected,  depi|ties  are  accountable  to  their  constituents  and 
recalled  at  any  time  by  a  majority  of  the  voters. 

Tpe  last  few  articles  of  the  Constitution  describe  the  flag  and  the 
USSR  and  establish  the  city  of  Moscow  as  its 
arms  includes  the  familiar  hammer  and  sickle, 
symbolizing  the  brotherly  union  of  factory  workers  and  peasants 
that! supposedly  fojms  the  constituency  of  the  Soviet  state.  The 
chosen  for  incjlusion  in  this  symbol  of  Soviet  sovereignty  un¬ 
low  level  of  technological  development  of  the 


coatj  of  arms  of  the' 
capital.  The  coat  of 


tools 

wittingly  reflect  the 


society  at  the  time  jthe  Soviet  political  system  was  formed. 


jnally,  Article  ]  46  specifies  that  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
may  be  made  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  in  both  chambers 
et. 

titution  departs  in  two  ways  from  the  models 


Fi 
tion 

of  tlije  Supreme  Sov 


Tne  Soviet  Cons 


established  by  consi  itutions  operative  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
One  of  these  depart  ares  is  to  list  not  only  rights,  but  also  duties  of 
citizens.  Some  of  ti  ese  duties  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  not  clear 


why  ^hey  are  stated 
as  a  matter  of  cours 
obeyed 
of  th 
stituti 

ciplide,  perform  pu 


at  all.  For  instance,  it  ought  to  be  understood 
fe  that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  should  be 
even  thou  A,  as  we  shall  find,  in  practice  the  Constitution 
USSR  is  disitgarded  in  many  essential  aspects.  The  Con- 
ion  also  makes  it  the  citizens’  duty  to  maintain  labor  dis- 
plic  duties  honestly,  and  respect  the  rules  of 
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scicialist  behavior.  This  last  duty  is  so  general  that  it  seems  to  in¬ 
clude  any  standard  of  conduct  the  Party  may  desire  and  sanction 
at  any  particular  time.  Furthermore,  the  Constitution  establishes 
universal  military  service  and  singles  out  two  crimes  as  particularly 
repugnant.  One  of  these  is  any  offense  against  public  property, 
persons  committing  such  offenses  are  branded  as  “enemies  of  the 
pbople.”  The  other  crime,  declared  to  be  the  most  heinous  of  all, 
is  treason;  the  Constitution  defines  it  in  very  general  terms,  includ- 
ifig  the  catchall  phrase,  “impairing  the  military  power  of  the  state.” 

I  The  other  departure  from  customary  patterns  is  a  bit  more 
ubique:  the  Soviet  Constitution  not  only  lists  the  rights  of  the 
citizens,  but  also  indicates  how  these  rights  are  implemented  and 
guaranteed.  This  inclusion  can  be  explained  as  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  Marxist-Leninist  theory  concerning  liberal-democratic  govern- 
ipents  or,  to  use  the  Soviet  term,  bourgeois  democracy.  Bourgeois 
democracy,  Soviet  ideologists  claim,  prides  itself  on  having  ex¬ 
tended  full  civil  and  political  rights  to  all  citizens  regardless  of 
class.  But  this  pride  is  unfounded,  because  in  reality  these  rights 
c|.re  meaningless,  and  extending  them  is  an  act  of  hypocrisy,  for, 
^o  long  as  capitalism  prevails,  civil  rights  will  benefit  primarily  the 
lich.  What  good  is  freedom  of  assembly  to  the  poor  classes  who 
(jiannot  hire  a  meeting  hall?  How  unfair  in  its  actual  operation  is 
jhe  freedom  of  the  press,  so  long  as  the  publication  of  books  and 
papers  requires  money  that  only  the  wealthy  can  provide!  There¬ 
fore,  the  Soviet  Constitution  tries  to  demonstrate  the  meaningful- 
fiess  of  civil  rights  under  socialism.  Accordingly,  it  asserts  that 
the  right  to  remunerative  work  is  guaranteed  by  the  very  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  socialist  system;  the  right  to  leisure,  by  legal  limits  on 
die  work  day;  the  right  to  a  vacation,  by  laws  providing  paid  annual 
Vacation  to  urban  workers  and  employees,  and  so  forth.  Finally, 
the  customary  freedoms  of  speech,  press,  and  assembly  are  said  to 
be  guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  the  facilities  essential  to  the  ex- 
lercise  of  these  rights  are  placed  “at  the  disposal  of  the  toilers  and 
their  organizations.”  Article  126  then  lists  the  public  organizations. 
They  include  trade  unions,  cooperative  societies,  youth  organi- 
izations,  and  others— but,  foremost,  the  Communist  Party,  “the 
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leading  core  of  all  organizations  of  the  toilers.”  In  plain  words, 
therefore,  civil  rights  are  guaranteed  by  placing  all  facilities  essential 
for  their  exercise  into  the  hands  of  the  Party  and  its  daughter 
organizations.  This  can  be  regarded  as  a  guarantee  of  rights  only 
by  those  who  accept  the  dogma  that  the  Party  represents  the 
inte  rests  of  all  the  citizens.  To  anyone  not  accepting  this  dogma, 
the  civil  rights  provided  by  the  Constitution  must  appear  fraudulent 
and  inoperative. 

In  fact,  the  enthe  Constitution  is  largely  inoperative,  not  to  say 
fraudulent;  at  best,  it  does  not  give  an  adequate  picture  of  the  actual 
political  system.  It  is  not  even  a  useful  guide  to  lawyers  or  ad¬ 
ministrators  within  I  the  system  who  might  wish  to  orient  themselves 
in  ij.  More  than  in!  many  other  political  systems,  the  real  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  USSR  ; remains  unwritten. 

The  unrealism  oi  the  Constitution  can  be  traced  through  many  of 
its  provisions.  Om?  of  them  is  Soviet  federalism.  Some  of  the 
articles  pertaining  i:o  federalism  have  actually  been  declared  to  be 
inoperative,  for  instance,  the  right  of  Union  Republics  to  secede. 
An^  attempt  to  e:5?|ercise  this  right  would  be  considered  a  crime. 
Othsr  provisions  have  been  violated  in  fact,  for  instance,  the  one 
whi:h  specifies  that  no  changes  of  Union  Republic  boundaries 
must  be  made  witliout  prior  consent  of  the  republics  concerned. 
Similarly,  the  right  to  maintain  armies  and  conduct  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  has  remained,  meaningless,  except  for  giving  United  Nations 
seatk  to  the  Ukrair  ian  and  Belorussian  Socialist  Soviet  Republics. 

The  declaration  Ithat  sovereignty  resides  in  the  “organs  of  state 
pov  er”  is  speciousi  The  exclusive  right  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  to 
make  laws  becomes  meaningless  when  we  realize  that  many  bind¬ 
ing  decisions  do  not  take  the  form  of  laws — edicts  issued  by  the 
Preiddium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet;  decrees  published  by  the  Council 
of  ] Ministers;  resolutions  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party;  and  a  host  of  other  regulations  of  which  the  Con¬ 
stitution  makes  no  mention.  Only  a  minute  portion  of  authoritative 
decisions  in  the  USSR  take  the  form  of  laws.  The  majority  rule 
whi:h  supposedly  governs  the  deliberations  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
is  a  fiction,  since  nc^thing  has  ever  been  decided  by  this  body  except 
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unanimously.  As  we  shall  see  later,  the  distinction  between  elective- 
representative  institutions  and  administrative  agencies  is  also  ficti¬ 
tious;  in  actual  fact,  election  and  recall  procedures  conceal  an 
appointment  process  which  governs  both  the  soviets  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  bodies.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  therefore,  the  dependence  of 
t^ie  Council  of  Ministers  on  the  Supreme  Soviet  is  also  a  fiction. 

:  The  independence  of  judges  is  stated  but  not  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  statement  is 
honored  in  practice.  There  is  no  provision  for  judicial  review  or 
ahy  other  interpretative  procedure.  Hence  any  interpretation  of 
tiie  Constitution  is  made  by  the  administration  itself  or  by  the 
c^stitutional  lawyers  it  appoints.  There  are,  furthermore,  no  pro¬ 
visions  concerning  enforcement  of  observance  of  the  Constitution 
o|r  providing  recourse  for  those  who  might  feel  their  constitutional 
rights  abridged.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  understood  by  the  people 
that  the  Constitution  must  not  be  used  for  any  purposes  that  are 
opposed  by  the  regime  in  power.  The  Constitution  does  not  there¬ 
fore  protect  anyone  against  governmental  arbitrariness;  instead,  it 
codifies  such  arbitrariness. 

I  The  question  of  why  it  was  adopted  at  all  remains  something 
pf  a  puzzle.  Undoubtedly,  it  fitted  in  with  the  ideological  claims 
qf  the  regime,  according  to  which  socialism  had  been  achieved, 
ifhe  Constitution  was  to  be  a  symbol  of  this  achievement,  both  for 
ttie  Soviet  citizenry  and  for  the  outside  world.  It  is  little  more  than 
that — an  ideological  device  which,  unlike  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  commands  very  little  passion  and  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  potent  political  force.  Some  day,  perhaps,  in  a  period 
qf  greater  political  fluidity,  it  may  be  taken  more  seriously  by  those 
who  today  go  through  the  motions  of  observing  it.  Some  day,  a 
group  of  deputies  in  the  Soviet  system  may  appeal  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  an  effort  to  make  the  government  responsible  in  fact  to 
the  elected  representatives.  Some  day  a  Soviet  court  may  declare 
itself  competent  to  interpret  the  Constitution  in  a  manner  which 
diverges  from  prevailing  dogma.  If  ever  such  a  challenge  be  raised, 
the  Constitution  will  change  from  mere  window-dressing  into  an 
qctual  political  force. 
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out  one  central  point  on  which  the  Constitu- 
presents  an  unrealistic  image  of  the  political 
its  failure  to  account  for  the  role  of  the  Corn- 
relations  with  the  formal  or  “constitutional” 
re.  The  Constitution,  in  all  its  146  Articles, 
but  once,  almost  as  an  afterthought,  in  Chap- 
the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens.  Article  126  in 
^s  follows: 


In  conformity  Iwith  the  interests  of  the  working  people,  and  in 
cirder  to  develop  the  organizational  initiative  and  political  activity 
f  the  masses  of  ihe  people,  the  citizens  of  the  USSR  are  guaran¬ 
teed  the  right  to  unite  in  public  organizations:  trade  unions, 
cooperative  socijties,  youth  organizations,  sport  and  defense 
crganizations,  cultural,  technical,  and  scientific  societies;  and 
tie  most  active  and  politically  conscious  citizens  in  the  ranks 
cf  the  working  class,  working  peasants,  and  working  intelli¬ 
gentsia  voluntari  y  unite  in  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  is  the  vanguard  of  the  working  people  in  their 
struggle  to  build  a  communist  society  and  is  the  leading  core  of 
all  organizations  if  the  working  people,  both  societal  and  govern¬ 
mental.  I 

he  Constitutioi  thus  recognizes  the  Party  as  the  “leading  core’ 
of  the  political  system  and  in  this  fashion  summarizes  the  work  of 
ovei'  9  million  people  in  a  vast  and  all-embracing  web  of  organiza¬ 
tions,  engaged  in  a  5  broad  a  range  of  activities  as  any  government 
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o|  a  large  modern  state.  Even  the  formal  participation  of  the  Party 
in  the  governmental  process  cannot  be  summed  up  in  such  laconic 
fashion.  From  reading  the  Constitution,  one  could  never  guess,  for 
instance,  that  decrees  or  regulations  issued  by  the  Party  have  the 
fprce  of  law  within  the  entire  society,  or  that  Party  agencies  play 
a 'decisive  role  in  the  recruitment  of  personnel  on  all  levels  of  the 
political  system,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  whether  the  office 
be  elective  or  appointive.  Nor  would  one  guess  that  discussion  of 
public  issues  takes  place  almost  exclusively  within  the  confines 
of  the  Party  structure,  and  that  the  policies  and  administrative  de¬ 
cisions  derived  from  this  discussion  are  formulated  by  the  Party 
rather  than  the  “constitutional”  government.  In  fact,  from  reading 
the  Constitution  alone  one  would  not  guess  that  the  Soviet  political 
system  is  governed  by  the  Party  far  more  than  by  the  government 
itself. 

i  The  question  has  at  times  been  asked,  not  indeed  why  a  Con¬ 
stitution  should  have  been  written  which  so  much  distorts  actual 
pblitical  relationships  within  the  government,  but  rather  why  the 
I^arty,  which  governs  the  USSR,  has  troubled  to  create,  in  addition 
tp  its  own  sprawling  political  machine,  a  separate  governmental 
structure  no  less  sprawling  and  no  less  complicated.  From  all  this 
it  is  obvious  that  we  shall  have  to  go  far  beyond  the  Soviet  Con¬ 
stitution  to  examine  the  place  of  the  Communist  Party  within  the 
pblitical  system  and  its  precise  relations  to  the  formal  govern- 
rnental  apparatus. 

j  In  beginning  with  this  attempt  to  place  the  Party  within  the 
tptal  political  system,  we  are  reversing  the  order  of  presentation 
customarily  observed  in  books  on  Soviet  government.  Usually, 
authors  begin  by  outlining  the  history  of  the  Party  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  present  its  formal  structure.;  only  after  this  do  they  get 
afound  to  a  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  this  structure  meshes 
\yith  the  larger  social  organization  and  the  functions  of  the  Party 
vjithin  the  total  system.  By  reversing  this  order,  the  present 
book  may  seem  to  violate  the  logic  of  historical  presenta- 
tipn,  but  may  add  clarity  to  the  reader’s  understanding  of  the 
larger  whole  within  which  the  Party  operates. 
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UNCTIONS  OF  THE  PARTY 

We  Jegan  by  criticlring  the  Soviet  Constitution  for  neglecting  to 
accolnt  sufficiently  for  the  Party.  It  might  be  well  to  remember  at 
this  Lint  that  the  (  institution  of  the  United  States  also  does  no 
menfion  parties.  Yet  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  make  statements  about 
the  Me  of  parties  in  the  American  political  process;  in  fact,  there 
is  a  (wealth  of  literature  on  the  subject.  Many  pohucal  scientists 
describe  the  Amerfcan  parties  as  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
elecling  Presidents,  or,  more  generally,  as  vote-getting  organiza- 
tionl  In  other  words,  parties  are  seen  as  instruments  for  obtaining 
that' political  powel  which  is  available  by  virtue  of  holding  elective 
office^  At  the  same  time,  the  elected  officeholders  often  can  rewar 
thel  party  followers  with  appointive  offices  and  other  forms  o 
political  power.  F  rom  the  point  of  view  of  the  entire  political 
Lsim,  the  partieJ  therefore  serve  as  recruitment  agencies  which 
proUde  the  systeil  with  leaders.  Some  or  all  of  the  political  elite 
Le  chosen  through  or  by  or  with  the  participation  of  the  parties. 

]"urthermore,  parties  raise  issues  and,  in  doing  so,  represen 
vaious  community  interests.  In  multiparty  systems,  the  parties 
often  serve  to  arffimlate  the  interests  of  specific  groups;  m  systems 
wlire  the  variou  pressure  groups  speak  for  themselves  or  where 
thJre  are  only  t^  major  parties,  the  parties  function  as  the  ag- 
grlgators  and  inisgrators  of  conflicting  interests.  In  aU  political 
syfems,  biparty  |or  multiparty,  the  parties  formulate  programs, 

plltforms,  and  pcjlicy  proposals.  „  ,  c  ■  t 

^  Does  any  of  tjiis  apply  to  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 

Union?  Obviouslv,  it  is  not  a  vote-getting  machine.  The  strugg  e 
for  power  in  the  USSR  was  decided  decades  ago;  government  is 
nL  firmly  in  the  Party’s  hands;  its  leaders  automatically  rise  to 
ti  positions  witiiin  the  political  system.  From  the  point  of  view 
I  the  power  st  uggle,  therefore,  the  CPSU  might  just  as  wel 
dissolve  itself.  Biit  by  the  very  token  of  having  the  monopo  y  o 
pllitical  power  if  is  fulfilling  a  familiar  function  of  parties  every- 
ire;  through  it  the  system  recruits  its  political  elite.  Raving  no 
rivals  in  the  foml  of  other  parties,  the  CPSU  may,  indeed,  perform 
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?Ws  function  very  differently,  as  we  shall  see  in  due  time;  but 
perform  it  it  does. 

;  Sumlarly,  we  shall  see  that  in  the  play  of  conflicting  interests  the 

jy^ems  It  too  serves  as  the  agency  of  aggregation  and  integra- 

ideolol!!^  P’^°8rams  and  platforms, 

ideolo^cal  positions  and  policies.  Hence  it  must  also  serve  as  the 

arena  for  political  conflict.  Policy  formation  is  the  result  of  a 

eyt^^khed”  problems  are  appraised,  priorities 

estabhshed,  solutions  proposed,  and  alternative  policies  considered 

Ip  Ae  Soviet  political  system,  all  these  stages  of  policy  formation 
take  place  within  the  framework  of  the  Party.  We  have  no  informa- 
tipn  about  the  form  these  processes  take.  We  know  next  to  nothing 
about  the  procedures  established  for  bringing  problems  to  the 
Party  s  attention,  and  nothing  at  all  about  the  rules  governing  the 

a?  the  USSR,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  is  a  never-ending  need  for 
aijthontative  public  pohcy  regarding  a  myriad  of  problems.  Every 
sifch  problem  can  be  seen  as  a  clash  of  interests  and  must  be  de¬ 
cided  on  the  basis  of  the  Party’s  values  and  priorities.  A  decision 
IS  therefore  the  result  of  weighing  the  Party’s  values  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  various  groups,  both  within  the  Party  and  outside,  which 
halve  a  stake  m  the  decision.  Because  this  process  is  carried  on 
withm  the  confines  of  the  Party,  the  Party  must  be  seen  as  the  arena 
wphin  wteh  occur  all  conflicts  of  interest  in  the  Soviet  political 
system.  e  Party  thus  serves  the  function  of  professional  poli¬ 
ticians  whose  task  it  is  to  formulate  policies  that  will  not  disrapt 
e  political  system  itself,  and  whose  skill  consists  in  steering  care- 
ully  among  conflicting  interests,  whether  they  emanate  from  broad 
clapes,  groups  of  professional  experts,  or  self-appointed  guardians 
of  political  orthodoxy.  The  CPSU  shares  this  function  with  pro- 
tesponal  politicians  in  other  political  systems.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  is  not  the  function  they  serve  but  the  fact  that  the 
decisions  made  by  the  Communist  Party  become  binding  on  the 
political  system. 

parties  m  multiparty  systems,  by  articulating  or  aggregating  in- 
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teres  :s  emanating  f|om  the  constituents,  also  fulfill  the  function 
of  representation.  Can  we  say  the  same  thing  about  the  CPSU? 
The  Party’s  own  spokesmen  would  give  a  positive  answer  to  this 
quesiion.  They  woifld  say  that  the  Communist  Party  knows  the 
inten^sts  of  the  working  class  and  all  the  toilers,  that  it  articulates 
and  ])romotes  these  interests,  and  that  in  formulating  authoritative 
polic  es  it  acts  in  t  leir  behalf.  The  Party  thus  claims  to  be  the 
one  md  only  true  l-epresentative  of  all  the  people  in  the  Soviet 
Unioa.  Governmeni:  in  the  USSR  therefore  might  be  defined  as 
govei  nment  of  the  j:eople,  for  the  people,  by  the  Party.  But  these 
clains  to  represent  the  people’s  interests  are  not  verifiable,  be¬ 
cause  the  Soviet  political  system  contains  no  elaborate  machinery 
for  guaranteeing  the  representative  nature  of  the  Party,  no  con- 
nich  might  compel  the  Party  to  be  responsive 
constituents.  To  be  sure,  the  Party  makes  use 
of  probing  into  public  opinion.  Moreover, 
Party  leaders  have  shown  an  awareness  of  various  group  interests 
in  Soviet  society,  may  have  taken  these  interests  into  serious  con¬ 
sideration,  and  haveioccasionally  attempted  to  make  the  Party  itself 
representative  by  recruiting  members  from  various  groups  and 
strata  of  the  popula|ion.  But  at  the  same  time  the  Party’s  spokes¬ 
men  i)penly  concedeithat  these  measures  do  not  count  very  heavily 
in  policy  formulation.  The  public  interest  is  defined  by  the  Party 
primarily  according  J  to  its  own  doctrines.  The  representatives  of 
the  public  are  eitheij  self-appointed  or  co-opted  by  an  established 
oligaichy,  which  thepfore  decides  for  itself  who  is  and  who  is  not 
truly  representative.  jHence  all  the  claims  of  the  Party  to  be  rep¬ 
resen  ative  are  tautologies,  depending  altogether  on  definition.  In 
the  Soviet  political  system,  therefore,  Burke’s  theory  of  virtual 
reprenentation  is  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion:  the  constituency 
not  only  has  no  influence  over  its  elected  representatives;  it  does 


7en  elect  them. 
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The  only  observation  we  might  add  to  this  would  be  that  a 
party  ]  congress,  at  which  all  delegates  unanimously  applaud  the 
speeches  of  the  leadp's  and  approve  their  acts,  is  fulfilling  a  rep- 
ative  function:  ;|By  demonstrating  their  political  passivity  and 
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helplessness,  the  delegates  who  thus  pay  their  obeisances  before 
the  leaders  effectively  represent  the  helplessness  and  passivity  of 
hll  the  constituents  within  the  political  system. 

I  Most  readers  doubtless  recoil  from  the  notion  of  attributing  rep- 
i^esentative  functions  to  the  Communist  Party.  What  causes  them 
to  recoil  is  probably  the  fact  that  the  Party  takes  account  of  the 
views  of  the  constituents  only  at  its  pleasure,  and  that  the  system 
provides  no  alternative,  no  opposition  party.  In  other  words,  we 
refuse  to  accept  the  idea  that  a  heterogeneous  society  could  be 
effectively  represented  by  a  single,  highly  centralized  organization. 

At  this  point  it  becomes  pointless  to  make  further  comparisons 
with  political  systems  that  incorporate  representative  institutions 
in  which  several  parties  compete  with  each  other.  Instead,  the 
place  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  within  the 
total  political  system  may  be  understood  more  easily  if  we  com¬ 
pare  the  structure  of  the  USSR  to  that  of  a  giant  Western  business 
corporation.  The  similarities  between  these  two  structures  are 
Striking,  as  scholars  are  beginning  to  observe  with  increased  fre- 
Iquency.  They  go  beyond  the  organizational  forms,  the  absence 
;Of  truly  representative  institutions  or  effectively  enforced  responsi¬ 
bility  to  a  broad  constituency  in  decision-making;  they  include  the 
thorough  bureaucratization  of  management  on  all  levels — and  we 
I  shall  see  that  the  position  of  the  lower-  and  middle-level  adminis¬ 
trator  in  the  USSR  is  analogous  in  many  respects  to  that  of  his 
i colleagues  in  the  Western  business  bureaucracy.  Similarities  even 
include  the  broad  aims  of  the  organizations,  which  in  the  cases 
of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  giant  corporation  are  best  de- 
I  scribed  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  power  and  the  preserva- 
Ition  of  the  enterprise. 

We  shall  return  to  these  and  other  similarities  at  appropriate 
I  points.  Here  we  are  interested  in  the  place  of  the  Party  within  the 
entire  political  system.  Expressing  it  in  terms  of  the  modern  corpo- 
I  ration,  we  should  then  say  that  the  position  of  the  CPSU  becomes 
I  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  stockholders.  The  Party  owns  the 
^Soviet  Union.  It  does  not,  of  course,  have  legal  title  to  the  country 
md  does  not  claim  it.  But  it  acts  as  if  it  owned  it;  and  since  it 
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jng  in  this  fashion,  it  does  in  fact  own  it.  Or 
>  more  appropriate  to  use  the  term  which  po- 
in  lieu  of  ownership— sovereignty.  The  terms 
,  W  interchangeable. 

The  Communist  Tarty,  then,  is  sovereign  in  the  USSR,  just  as 
the  |tockholders  arp  sovereign  within  their  corporation.  Like  the 
stoc]|holders’  meeting,  the  Party  is  not  a  group  of  equals,  and 
y  of  ownership,  the  nature  of  sovereign  rights^ 


varies  with  the  quai  itity  of  controlling  shares  held.  The  individual 
stockholder  has  as  little  control  over  the  enterprise  as  the  rank- 
and-file  party  memtk  has  over  Soviet  government.  The  men  who 


the  major  shareholders  who  sit  on  the  Board 
,  ipSSR  they  are  the  men  who  are  in  confmand 

so  that  the  party’s  Central  Committee  and 
Presidium,  together  with  the  Secretariat,  must  be 
scen  es  agencies  which,  together,  fulfill  the  function  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

A  precise  definitic  n  of  the  sovereign  owners  is  made  quite  diffi¬ 
cult  ty  the  remarkatle  fuzziness  of  the  boundaries  between  owners 
and  managers.  The  two  groups  overlap  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  iherefore  students  of  Western  corporations  have  tried  to 
demonstrate  that  th{  managerial  revolution  has  done  away  with 
the  ownership  functiDn  altogether.  Similarly,  the  overlap  between 
Communist  Party  aid  government  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  cre¬ 
ated  difficulties  for  outside  observers.  Indeed,  there  have  been 
periocjs  in  the  histo^  of  the  USSR  during  which  the  merger  of 
the  two  structures  Wc|p  so  intimate  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  assign  functions  tc^  one  which  the  other  did  not  also  serve.  For 
this  reason,  Western  I  scholars  sometimes  wondered  why  the  Party 
contin  led  to  exist  at  fill,  and  some,  applying  concepts  analogous  to 
that  of  the  manageriq^  revolution,  forecast  its  disappearance.  Most 
jrs  today  wou^d  doubtless  acknowledge  that  the  Party  has 
re-emerged  as  a  distiict  structure  within  the  Soviet  political  sys¬ 
tem;  a  id  yet  the  boujidaries  continue  to  be  very  obscure.  Career 
in  other  hierarchies  cross  more  frequently. 
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tary  careers  in  the  United  States.  As  in  the  Western  corporation, 
members  of  the  “Board  of  Directors”  appoint  themselves  to 
managerial  positions,  while  successful  managers  in  production,  ad¬ 
ministration,  or  public  relations  rise  to  positions  of  ownership.  And 
yet,  despite  this  confusion,  it  is  as  legitimate  as  it  is  useful  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  ownership  functions  and  management  functions 
^nd  to  realize  that,  in  the  Soviet  political  system,  the  former  are 
performed  by  the  Party. 

As  sovereign  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Party  (that  is,  its  highest 
decision-mahing  organizations)  not  only  determines  basic  pohcies 
and  thus  defines  the  goals  of  the  entire  system.  It  also  shapes  the 
structure  within  which  the  goals  are  to  be  attained  and  the  policies 
carried  out.  In  other  words,  the  Party  organizes  and  reorganizes 
the  government,  the  administration,  the  entire  associational  life  of 
the  society;  it  does  so  in  sovereign  fashion,  unencumbered  by  any 
fundamental  respect  for  the  institutions  it  has  itself  created.  This, 
;of  course,  is  a  sharp  negation  of  the  very  notion  of  consfimtionalism. 
A  constitution  establishes  rules  of  the  game  for  the  political  process 
and  creates  certain  structures  which  it  endows  with  authority.  In 
;the  USSR,  all  governmental  authority  is  derived  from  the  Party, 
i  and  the  Party  can  take  it  away;  the  Party  also  can  change  the  rules 
!  of  the  game. 

I  Just  as  the  Board  of  Directors  (with  the  approval  of  the  stock- 
I  holders)  appoints  the  officers  of  corporations,  so  the  Party  has  the 
I  power  of  hiring  and  firing  managerial  personnel,  from  the  very  top 
I  on  down.  Political  scientists  would  express  this  today  by  saying 
I  that  the  Party  recruits  the  political  elite  in  the  Soviet  political  sys- 
!  tern,  or  at  least  plays  a  major  role  in  the  process  of  elite  mcruit- 
I  ment.  Here  too  it  acts  with  the  liberty  of  the  sovereign,  hiring  and 
i  firing  at  will.  The  Party  leaders  may  appoint  themselves  to  top 
I  positions  in  the  government  or  they  may  choose  people  they  expect 
!  to  carry  out  their  policies.  In  any  event,  it  is  obvious  that  re- 
I  organizations  and  reassignments  in  the  formal  governmental  struc- 
i  ture  are  related  to  personality  clashes  or  policy  disputes  within  the 
I  party  leadership,  just  as  proxy  fights  in  a  corporation  may  lead  to 
!  managerial  shakeups. 
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In  demonstrating  similarities  it  is  important  to  draw  attention 
to  disi  similarities  as  v'^ell.  At  some  point,  all  analogies  become  mis¬ 
leading,  so  also  the  pomparison  between  the  CPSU  and  corpora¬ 
tion  shareholders.  Fpr  one  thing,  Party  members  on  lower  levels 
of  the^  political  syste:  n  are  infinitely  more  active  in  the  enterprise 
than  stockholders  of  corporations,  who  as  a  rule  are  passive,  if 
not  ejitirely  disinter*  ssted  in  “their”  corporation’s  activities.  The 
Party  (member,  in  co  itrast,  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  conduct 
of  public  business.  Bis  concern  is  with  regular  and  careful  super- 
visionj  of  the  way  th^  j  policies  of  the  Party  are  being  carried  out. 
This  jask  of  supervi;  ion,  on  all  levels  of  political  activities  down 
to  thej  very  grass  roots,  must  therefore  be  added  to  the  functions 
of  the  Communist  P|rty. 

Yet  another  Party  Ifunction  might  be  described  as  political  com¬ 
munication.  Two  very  different,  albeit  related,  tasks  are  involved 
here.  One  is  that  of  political  intelligence:  the  Party  must  keep  itself 
informed  about  all  developments  within  the  entire  system  that 
might  affect  the  suc  cess  or  failure  of  its  goals  and  policies.  In 
having  its  members  and  intermediary  agencies  supervise  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  policies,  tie  Party  can  be  expected  to  gather  much  of 
the  information  it  needs.  In  that  sense,  the  tasks  of  supervision 
and  i  itelligence-gathering  overlap  or  coincide.  But  the  Party 
also  wants  to  have  information  about  the  needs  or  interests  of  the 
various  groups  composing  Soviet  society.  Political  inteUigence  thus 
includes  the  problem  of  gauging  public  opinion,  or  the  moods  of 
the  masses.  For  our  jmrpose,  which  is  to  survey  the  various  func¬ 
tions  carried  out  by  ihe  Party,  it  does  not  matter  whether  or  not 
these  opinions  or  needs  are  taken  into  serious  consideration  when 
policies  are  actually  made.  The  fact  remains  that  the  Party  does 
functic  n  as  a  channel  of  communication  for  making  public  opinion 
and  grDup  interests  known  to  the  policy-makers.  In  this  particular 
instance,  we  can,  oneje  again,  see  analogies  with  the  functions  of 
parties  in  other  political  systems. 

The  second  task  inherent  in  the  Party’s  communication  func¬ 
tions  if  that  of  political  socialization.  By  this  we  mean  the  process 
of  training  the  citizens  for  their  roles  in  the  political  system.  Po- 
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^tical  socialization  involves  not  only  continuous  effort  to  make  the 
[citizens  accept  the  structure  of  the  system  as  legitimate,  but  also 
[the  attempt  to  make  them  internalize  the  goals  of  the  Party  and 
accept  them  as  their  own.  ^As  a  result  of  socialization  the  con¬ 
stituents  identify  with  the  system  so  that  their  personal  interests 
^coincide  with  the  goals  of  the  rulers.  In  short,  the  Party  seeks  to 
I  mobilize  the  citizens  by  indoctrinating  them,  as  well  as  to  give 
j  them  high  morale  and  esprit  de  corps. 

THE  PARTY  AT  THE  NATIONAL  LEVEL 

I  A  survey  of  the  functions  of  the  Communist  Party  within  the 
i  Soviet  political  system  would  not  be  complete  without  a  descrip- 
I  tion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  organization  of  this  sovereign  elite 
I  meshes  with  the  entire  complex  structure  of  Soviet  society.  Ex- 
I  amination  of  this  relationship  will  at  the  same  time  enable  us  to 
[  see  how  the  Party  performs  different  tasks  at  different  levels  of 
I  the  Soviet  system. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  topmost  agencies  of  the  Party, 

I  at  the  national  level,  assume  command  over  the  entire  society, 

;  formulating  programs  of  action  binding  on  all  citizens.  The  priori- 
I  ties  and  goals  the  Party  establishes  become  the  goals  and  pri- 
[  orities  of  all,  because,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Party  has  at  its  disposal 
I  an  elaborate  set  of  rewards  for  those  who  conform  to  its  ideas  and 
I  sanctions  for  those  who  do  not.  The  range  of  decisions  made  by  the 
I  Party  on  the  national  level  includes  not  only  programs  and  policies, 

I  but  also  the  organization  of  government  and  the  recruitment  of  the 
i  elite.  The  Party  high  command  has  the  power  to  create  and  abolish 
I  all  and  any  agencies  within  the  political  system,  from  the  lowest 
I  on  up  to  cabinet  ministries  and  Union  Republics.  The  Party  also 
I  appoints  and  dismisses  the  highest  office  holders,  from  the  Presi- 
I  dent  of  the  Republic  (or  its  Soviet  equivalent)  on  down. 

The  forms  in  which  decisions  on  these  matters  are  transmitted 
!  to  the  agencies  and  persons  concerned  vary  considerably.  From  the 
I  scant  information  we  have  it  seems  evident  that  there  is  a  steady 
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flow  of  directives  fron  central  Party  agencies  to  governmental  and 
societal  organizations,  directives  and  orders  which  are  not  pub¬ 
lished 'and  may  in  fact  be  strictly  classified.  Such  directives  may 
take  many  forms,  fro  n  guidelines  sent  by  some  division  within  the 
Party’s  Central  Committee  to  formal  decrees  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  Presidium.  Pai  ty  policy  pronouncements  may  even  be  made 
in  the  form  of  seemingly  casual  pronouncements  by  one  of  the 
highest  Party  leaders,  or  they  may  be  issued  as  editorials  or  articles 
in  the  daily  newspaper  Pravda,  the  journal  Kommunist,  or  some 
other  organ  of  the  national  Party  headquarters.  In  elite  recruit¬ 
ment  for  non-Party  organizations,  the  Party  may  reserve  the  right 
to  select  an  officeholder  or  may,  in  less  important  cases,  retain  the 
right  of  confirmation.  Here  too  the  decision  may  be  transmitted  in 
forms  1  or  very  informal  fashion.  But,  so  long  as  the  Party  com¬ 
mand  is  itself  unanimous,  the  managers  are  never  left  in  doubt  con¬ 
cerning  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  in¬ 
forms  lity  of  the  process,  the  lack  of  publicity  and  codification,  do 
give  administrators  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty.  Since,  moreover, 
direclives  reach  the  top  managers  from  a  variety  of  high  Party 
agencies  and  personalities,  and  may,  in  fact,  reflect  differences  of 
opinion  within  the  highest  command  of  the  Party,  the  highest 
agenc  ies  of  manager  lent  in  the  USSR  often  find  themselves  facing 
contradictory  instructions.  In  such  situations,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
mana  gers  must  be  ^guided  by  their  understanding  of  the  weight 
whidi  Party  superiors  ascribe  to  different  goals  and  also  by  their 
perce  ption  of  the  u])s  and  downs  of  the  struggle  for  power  Within 
the  lighest  command  of  the  Party. 

The  Party’s  control  over  the  recruitment  of  top  personnel  in 
non- Party  agencies  is  marked  by  the  frequency  with  whic^h  the 
lines^between  the  Party  and  other  structures  are  crossed.  Experi¬ 
ence!  in  highest  Par:y  offices  often  leads  to  assignment  to  highest 
government  offices;!  likewise,  after  filling  a  very  high  office  in  a 
non-Party  institution,  a  Party  member  may  be  assigned  to  a  full¬ 
time  Party  job.  piquently,  those  who  hold  high  governmental 
positions  simultaneclusly  occupy  some  party  office  of  national  im- 
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I  portance;  and  at  all  times  everyone  holding  any  kind  of  ofifice  of 
;  great  authority  on  the  national  level  can  be  assumed  to  be  a 
I  member  of  the  Party. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  manner  in  which  the  highest  executive 
j  agency  of  the  Soviet  government  has  been  staffed  in  the  past  will 
j  illustrate  the  point  and  will  at  the  same  time  show  subtle  changes  in 
I  the  pattern  of  elite  recruitment.  This  agency  is  the  Soviet  cabinet, 
[Called  the  Council  of  Ministers  (until  the  early  1940s  it  was  called 
[the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars  or  Sovnarkom).  Of  the  fifteen 
[members  who  formed  the  first  cabinet  in  October  1917,  six  were 
I  members  and  one  a  candidate  member  of  the  Party’s  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  at  that  time  numbered  21  members  and  10  al- 
jternates  and  included  the  most  prominent  Bolsheviks,  Lenin’s  most 
trusted  or  most  valuable  advisers — in  short,  the  top  elite  of  the 
party.  Obviously,  only  a  minority  of  these  men  and  women  were 
given  cabinet  appointments,  and  many  of  them  had  no  official  con¬ 
nection  with  any  governmental  structure;  some  cabinet  posts 
jwere  given  to  persons  of  far  lesser  rank  in  the  Party.  The  commis- 
[Sariats  headed  by  Central  Committee  members  included  the  follow¬ 
ing;  Chairman  (Lenin),  Interior  (Rykov),  Agriculture  (Miliutin), 
pade  and  Industry  (Nogin),  Foreign  Affairs  (Trotsky),  National¬ 
ities  (Stalin),  and  Justice  (Lomov,  a  candidate  member).  The 
Commissariats  of  Labor,  Defense,  Education,  Finance,  Food,  and 
Post  &  Telegraph  were  in  the  hands  of  nonmembers  of  the  Central 
Pommittee,  but  ail  of  them  were  sufficiently  authoritative  figures 
within  the  Party;  indeed,  the  Commissar  for  Education,  Luna- 
Charsky,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  personalities  of  the  Russian 
Marxist  movement,  and  was  much  better  known  to  rank-and-file 
^arty  members,  as  well  as  to  outsiders,  than  were  some  of  the 
pentral  Committee  members. 

I  If  we  go  higher  yet  in  the  Party  hierarchy  and  examine  the 
political  Bureau  (Politburo)  created  in  1919,  we  shall  find  again 
(hat  a  minority  of  its  members  were  associated,  officially,  with 
tjhe  Council  of  People’s  Commissars,  whereas  the  majority  of 
Politburo  members  and  candidates  held  no  government  appoint- 
i|ient.  And  if  we  wish  to  go  higher  yet,  we  shall  have  to  look  at  the 
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trium  drate  that  governed  the  Party  during  Lenin’s  last  illness  and 
after  ids  death.  Of  these  three  men,  Zinoviev,  Kamenev,  and  Stalin, 
only  the  last  was  also  a  member  of  the  Sovnarkom. 

After  Stalin’s  victory  over  his  rivals  within  the  Party,  even  the 
highest  political  offices  were  at  times  given  to  people  of  lesser 
importance  within  the  Party.  Rykov,  who  succeeded  Lenin  as 
Chair  nan  of  the  Sov  iarkom,  was  a  compromise  candidate  for  that 
job;  he  held  on  to  it^jfor  a  long  time,  even  though  his  political  star 
was  t  eginning  to  decline.  Chicherin,  who  succeeded  Trotsky  as 
Comnussar  for  Foreto  Affairs  in  early  1918,  was  never  important 
in  the  Party.  He  bec^ime  a  member  only  at  the  time  of  his  cabinet 
appoi  itment,  and  was  added  to  the  Central  Committee  only  in 
1925,  when  the  importance  of  that  body  had  already  declined  some- 
what^ — ^if  only  because  its  number  had  swelled  to  63  members  and 
43  alternates.  Here  we  obviously  have  an  example  of  reverse  re- 
to  the  Party  following  appointment  to  high 
As  the  Stalin  dictatorship  entrenched  itself 
prominent  Old  Bolsheviks  were  replaced  by 


cruitment:  co-optionj 
governmental  office, 
more  and  more,  the 


pressipn  is  that  the  m 


men  who  might  be  described  as  Stalin’s  creatures;  again,  the  im- 


mbers  of  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars 
were,  jwith  few  exceptions,  people  of  secondary  rank  within  the 
Party.!  Appearances  may  have  been  deceptive  in  the  troubled  period 


of  the 
Comni 


Great  Purge,  during  which  about  50  of  the  71  full  Central 
ittee  members  elected  in  1934  were  eliminated  (as  was  an 
ever  greater  proportion  of  the  candidate  members).  At  that  time 
the  turnover  of  personnel  in  governmental  organizations  was 
persons  were  appointed  to  very  high  posts 
formal  status  in  the  Party.  For  instance, 
e’s  Commissar  for  the  Interior)  nor  Vyshin- 


simila 


irly  rapid,  and 
without  having  highj 
neither  Ezhev  (Peop 


ski  (] Prosecutor  General)  held  membership  or  even  candidate 


memb 


befor^ 
tee,  sc| 
a  yea 


prship  in  the  Central  Committee  at  the  time  he  was  ap¬ 


pointed  to  his  all-intbortant  cabinet  post.  Ezhev  was  eliminated 


the  next  Partyii  congress  could  elect  a  new  Central  Commit- 
that  he,  perhAs  the  most  powerful  government  official  for 


or  two,  neve 


nothiiM  of  membersh 


r  attained  even  this  diluted  honor,  to  say 
ip  in  the  Politburo.  His  case  is  an  illustration 


bf  the  Party’s  loss  of  sovereignty  during  Stalin’s  rule.  Because  of  it 
^  man  could  become  powerful  even  without  having  high  Party  rank, 
p  long  as  he  was  a  member  of  Stalin’s  personal  secretariat.  Perhaps 
jStalin’s  decision,  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  to  assume  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Sovnarkom,  may  be  interpreted  as  yet  an¬ 
other  symptom  of  the  same  downgrading  of  the  Party:  obviously 
he  felt  that  it  was  insufficient  for  him  to  govern  the  country  from 
his  all-powerful  position  as  the  Party’s  General  Secretary  and 
bhairman  of  its  Politburo. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  signs  pointing  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion.  One  that  interests  us  in  the  context  of  this  discussion  is  the 
phenomenon  of  the  so-called  Politburo  ministries.  A  number  of 
Politburo  members  always  had  cabinet  appointments,  and  as  a  rule 
they  held  the  most  important  or  sensitive  cabinet  posts,  such  as 
Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Commerce,  Heavy  Industry,  and  the 
Chairmanship.  By  virtue  of  their  conspicuous  Party  rank  these 
people’s  Commissars  or  Ministers  undoubtedly  far  outranked  their 
■fellow  Ministers  in  prestige  as  well  as  power.  At  the  same  time, 
the  control  these  Ministers  had  over  important  branches  of  the 
government  service  may  have  provided  them  with  political  strength 
I  within  the  Party  that  they  might  not  otherwise  have  possessed. 
iOne  might  doubt  the  value  of  such  strength  so  long  as  Stalin  was 
!  still  in  command,  but  it  might  have  been  considered  indispensable 
jin  the  inevitable  struggle  for  power  that  would  ensue  after  his 
I  death.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  that  Stalin,  in  his  obvious 
!  attempt  to  arrange  for  a  more  orderly  succession,  during  the  last 
I  months  of  his  life  abolished  the  Politburo  ministries.  Six  months 
I  before  his  death,  at  the  Nineteenth  Congress  of  the  Party,  all  the 
I  Politburo  Ministers  were  promoted  to  Deputy  Chairmen  of  the 
I  Council  of  Ministers;  their  portfolios  were  handed  to  men  of  sec- 
I  ondary  rank  in  the  Party.  In  the  light  of  our  observations,  these 
I  promotions  may  have  been  a  device  to  deprive  them  of  their 
I  power  bases  within  the  governmental  structure;  that,  in  fact,  the 
I  men  concerned  did  not  cherish  their  promotions  is  confirmed  by 
i  the  eagerness  with  which,  immediately  after  Stalin’s  death,  they 
I  resumed  control  of  their  former  ministries. 


Since  1953  the  pat 


tsrn  of  recruitment  for  highest  governmental 
office  lias  been  no  les|s  confusing.  For  instance,  in  the  summer  of 
1961  tie  highest  deci$i on-making  organ  of  the  Party,  the  Presidium 
of  the  Central  Committee  (formerly  called  the  Politburo),  contained 
fourtem  full  members,  of  whom  only  five  had  cabinet  appointments; 
one  held  the  ceremoni  al  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
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ng  him  formally  the  head  of  the  state.  The 
b  contained  133  members,  of  whom  15  held 
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posts  in  the  Council  of  Ministers.  The  Council  of  Ministers, 
of  the  following:  i  Chairman,  2  First  Deputy 
Chairmen,  4  Deputy  thairmen,  15  Ministers,  and  21  Chairmen  of 
depart  nents  at  the  i^iinisterial  level — a  total  of  43  members,  of 
d,  only  15  were  full  members  of  the  Party’s 
id  even  among  these  there  were  some  who 
the  government  service  and  only  as  a  result  of 
ent  office  had  been  co-opted  into  the  highest 
rtainly  this  is  true  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
.  Most  astonishing,  even  of  the  four  Deputy 
Chairiben  of  the  Ccjlmcil  of  Ministers,  only  two  are  full  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Central  cjommittee.  Of  the  two  Deputy  Chairmen  who 
do  noi  hold  such  higji  Party  rank,  one  is  also  the  Chairman  of  the 
State  Tlanning  Commission,  and  the  other  chairs  the  State  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Economic  Council.  It  is  fair  to  surmise  that  both  of  them 
rose  as  experts  in  management  and  planning. 

A  brief  look  at  the  ministries  and  departments  headed  by  full 
memtjers  of  the  Cent  ml  Committee  will  round  out  the  picture: 

Ministries  am  Departments  headed  by  full  members 
of  the  Central  Committee,  July  1961: 
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Committee  for  Aviation  Technology 
Committee  for  Questions  of  Labor  and  Wages 
Control  Commission 
Committee  for  State  Security 
Committee  for  State  Purchases 

Ministries  and  Departments  headed  by  persons 
not  full  members  of  the  Central  Committee: 

Transport  Construction 
Merchant  Marine 

Electric  Power  Station  Construction 
Finance 

Postal  Service  and  Telecommunication 

Geology  and  Mineral  Resource  Conservation 

Health 

Agriculture 

Higher  Education 

Committee  for  Automation  and  Machine  Building 
Scientific  and  Economic  Council 
Committee  for  Foreign  Economic  Relations 
Committee  for  Defense  Technology 
Committee  for  Radio  and  Electronics 
Committee  for  Shipbuilding 
Committee  for  Chemistry 
Board  of  the  State  Bank 

Committee  for  Cultural  Ties  with  Foreign  Countries 

Committee  for  Sound  and  Television  Broadcasting 

Committee  for  the  Use  of  Atomic  Energy 

Committee  for  Coordination  of  Scientific  Research  Work 

Committee  for  Building  Affairs 

Committee  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Training 

Central  Statistical  Administration 

Perhaps  the  only  item  in  this  chart  that  ought  to  evoke  our  surprise 
is  the  fact  that  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture  and  Higher  Education 
are  not  members  of  the  Central  Committee. 
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'dtailed  information  concerning  the  careers  of  each  of  the  above 
Solders  wouldii  confuse  the  picture  further.  For  instance, 
:|rning  the  twol^  First  Deputy  Chairmen  of  the  Council  of 
;ers,  it  would  |  be  difficult  to  say  whether  they  made  their 
:s  in  the  Party  or  in  the  government.  Both  held  highest  ranks 
th  organizations  for  decades.  A  more  puzzling  case  is  that  of 
ai  G.  Ignatov,  one  of  the  four  Deputy  Chairmen.  A  Red  Army 
;eer  in  the  chil  war,  a  Party  member  since  i924>  he  rose 
Party  and  held  many  important  assignments.  Governmental 
did  not  come  to  him  until  i960;  and  there  are  indications  that 
ajppointment  coincided  with  a  political  shift  in  the  Party  in 
he  lost  status,  His  designation  as  a  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
of  Ministers  might  therefore  have  been  some  sprt  of 
•able  demotiop  or  retirement,  an  appointment  as  Elder  ^tates- 
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lower-level  Party  organizations  to  study  further 
the  Party  organization  meshes  with  the  governmental  structure. 

,  Party  has  terilitorial  organizations  corresponding  to  the  ad- 
istrative  subdivisions  of  the  entire  country — ^Union  Republics 
Autonomous  Republics,  regions,  provinces,  and  so  forth.  The 
-  is  organized  ;as  a  command  structure  in  which  information 
s  up  while  policies  and  directives  are  handed  down.  At  the 
op  of  this  hierarchy,  the  command  center  is  difficult  to  define, 
]juse  a  number  lof  agencies  have  at  times  competed  with  each 
• — -for  example,  the  Secretariat  and  the  Central  Committee,  as 
as  the  executive  agencies  of  the  latter,  formerly  known  as  the 
[buro  and  now  Icalled  the  Presidium.  Indeed,  under  Stalin,  the 
r  of  authority!  as  we  have  pointed  out  repeatedly,  may  have 
a  non-party  ciganization,  that  is  Stalin’s  personal  secretariat, 
the  subordinite  Party  organizations,  let  us  say  at  the  level 
e  province,  {oblast),  the  center  of  authority  is  perhaps  a  little 
;r  to  define.  All  the  evidence  we  have  leads  us  to  assume  that 
level  the  decision-making  organ  of  the  party  is  the  Bureau 
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Of  the  provincial  Party  committee,  known  as  the  Obkomburo.^ 
I^t  usually  includes  the  provincial  Party  Secretaries,  some  division 
chiefs  of  the  Secretariat,  the  Chairman  of  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  executive  (Obispolkom),  and  possibly  such  people  as  the 
provincial  Komsomol  (Young  Communist  League)  secretary,  the 
jiead  of  the  provincial  police  department,  perhaps  the  district  mili¬ 
tary  commander,  and,  quite  probably,  the  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Economic  Council.  This  group  of  Party  members  effectively 
governs  the  provincial  Party  organization  and,  through  it,  the  entire 
tife  of  the  province.  Its  principal  activities  toward  this  end  may  be 
Summarized  as  follows. 

j  First  of  all,  the  Obkomburo  is  concerned  with  the  personnel 
^nd  its  recruitment,  training,  and  assignment  in  all  party  organiza¬ 
tions  subordinate  to  it.  It  supervises  all  their  activities,  assists  them 
\|Vith  material,  personnel,  or  advice,  when  necessary,  and  adjudi¬ 
cates  any  complaints  or  conflicts  reaching  it  from  these  lower 
Organizations. 

I  Further,  the  provincial  Party  organization  concerns  itself  with 
tm  entire  economy  of  the  territory  within  its  jurisdiction.  Directly, 
4s  well  as  through  subordinate  Party  organizations,  the  Obkomburo 
\Vill  convey  to  factories,  farms,  and  other  producers  the  pressure 
tp  meet  established  production  goals.  It  also  takes  an  active  part 
ip  such  economic  activities  as  the  securing  of  supplies  and  the 
allocation  of  material  and  human  resources.  It  closely  examines 
4nd  helps  to  formulate  the  production  plans  that  are  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval  to  higher  authorities;  it  establishes  deadlines, 
ipspects  premises  and  finished  products,  and  evaluates  the  per- 
fonnance  of  the  many  agencies  and  organizations  that  participate 
in  the  economy.  In  discussing  this  work  of  the  Obkomburo,  Fainsod 
speaks  of  its  “round-the-clock  concern”  with  the  task  of  fulfilling 
tjie  goals  that  have  been  set  by  Moscow.  In  short,  the  provincial 
Party  organization,  working  within  the  broad  limits  established 

i  i  As  we  shall  see,  during  a  comparatively  brief  period  from  1962  to  1964 
there  were  two  obkomburos  in  each  oblast,  because  in  these  two  years  the 
ejitire  Party  organization,  from  the  Secretariat  down  to  the  primary  organiza¬ 
tions,  was  divided  into  two  branches,  one  for  the  agricultural  or  rural  and 
apother  for  urban  and  industrial  affairs.  This  rather  startling  experiment  was 
epded  m  November  1964. 
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by  the  national  plan  |,Lnd  national  laws  and  regulations,  maintains 
continual  close  supervision  over  the  provincial  economy,  leaving  no 
doubt  I  as  to  who  is  s  wereign  in  all  matters  that  require  authorita¬ 
tive  decisions. 

Sin  liar  supremacy  is  wielded  by  the  Party  over  the  provincial 
government  executive  (the  Obispolkom) ^  over  education,  enter- 
tainmmt,  culture— itji  fact,  over  all  other  organizations  and  asso¬ 
ciations  that  are  active  within  the  province.  “With  the  possible 
exception  of  the  arn  y  and  the  NKVD,”  writes  Fainsod,  speaking 
about  the  Smolensl^  Obkomburo  in  the  1930s,  there  was  no 
organized  activity  in  the  oblast  which  was  free  from  the  bureau  s 
guidance  and  directi|pn.”2 

In  wielding  this  silpremacy,  the  Obkomburo  not  only  relays  the 
commands  that  are 'passed  down  to  it  from  higher  organizations; 
it  alsi)  makes  policies  of  its  own,  which  may  be  thought  of  as  im¬ 
plementations  of  thi  commands  from  above.  In  other  words,  the 
Obkomburo  takes  a  decisive  and  authoritative  part  in  translating 
the  demands  and  coinmands  of  the  regime  into  actual  organization 
and  activity.  In  doirg  this,  it  sets  the  pace  of  work  for  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  structures  under  its  supervision.  Whether  all  this  activity  by 
the  Obkomburo  should  be  classified  as  policy-making  or  as  ad¬ 
ministration  depends  primarily  on  the  observer’s  point  of  view. 
For  the  national  o  fices  of  the  Party,  the  network  of  territorial 
orgajiizations  is  a  set  of  executive  or  administrative  agencies— “the 
field,”  as  Americaii  administrators  would  say.  But  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ditizens  and  officials,  the  agencies  and  associations  within  Ae 
confnes  of  a  givei  territory,  the  Obkomburo  is  the  sovereign 
policy-maker. 

Ohe  of  the  most  brucial  among  the  Obkomburds  activities  is  the 
recruitment  of  personnel  for  the  many  agencies  under  its  super- 
visicn.  In  the  USSR,  all  ofiices  are  public  offices,  all  appointments 
to  public  office  are[  political  appointments,  even  though  the  degree 
of  liolitical  contro  varies.  Control  is  stricter  over  positions  of 
grealter  authority  ot  responsibility.  The  precise  nature  of  the  Party’s 

2  Merle  Fainsod,  Sr  iolensk  Under  Soviet  Rule  (Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1958),  P-  73' 
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iControl  over  appointments  is  spelled  out  in  a  set  of  regulations 
which  specifies  the  range  and  nature  of  supervision  to  be  exercised 
|by  any  given  Party  organization.  This  set  of  rules,  which  is  subject 
to  change,  is  called  the  nomenklatura.  The  nomenklatura  is  a  list 
^f  persons  and  positions  of  authority  over  which  a  given  Party 
;apncy  is  expected  and  authorized  to  maintain  control.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  rubrics:  the  basic  nomenclature  is  a  list  of  those 
posts  which  can  be  filled  only  by  the  Party,  whereas  the  supervision 
nomenclature  lists  those  appointments  which  can  be  filled  only  in 
Consultation  with  the  Party.  In  the  latter  case,  the  precise  nature 
6f  the  consultation  is  not  spelled  out;  there  has  been  considerable 
Variation  in  practice,  from  active  interference  in  the  appointment- 
baking  process  to  the  granting  of  routine  approvals.  The  nomen- 
klatura  is,  as  mentioned,  subject  to  change  by  order  of  higher  Party 
jigencies.  Items  may  be  deleted  or  added,  and  they  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  nomenclature  of  a  higher  or  lower  party  organization. 

I  The  nomenclature  provides  a  good  illustration  of  the  manner 
ip  which  the  Party  pervades  and  dominates  institutions  which,  on 
paper,  possess  administrative  or  constitutional  autonomy.  Accord- 
ipg  to  law,  chairmen  of  collective  farms,  secretaries  of  trade  unions, 
bd  executive  officers  of  many  other  associations  of  various  kinds 
pre  to  be  elected  by  aU  the  members  of  the  organization.  This  ap¬ 
plies  also  to  elected  delegates  in  local,  regional,  or  national  assem- 
plies  (soviets),  as  well  as  to  the  executive  officers  picked  by  those 
sbykts  to  function  as  day-to-day  government  officials.  In  the  pre¬ 
vailing  practice,  however,  a  Party  representative  from  the  bureau 
>yhich  has  the  particular  office  in  its  nomenclature  makes  the 
npmination  (rekomendatsia)  during  a  meeting  of  the  collective 
brm,  trade  union,  soviet,  or  whatever.  The  farcical  nature  of  the 
presumably  democratic  election  process  becomes  apparent  when 
vfe  realize  that  frequently  people  are  nominated  who  are  unknown 
ip  the  collective  farm,  trade  union,  or  other  agency  concerned. 
Ajlthough  there  have  been  instances  of  grass-roots  rebellion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Soviet  press,  such  nominations  are  very  rarely  dis¬ 
regarded.  In  short,  wherever  elective  offices  are  at  stake,  the  Party 
selects  the  candidates  so  that  the  election  itself  is  no  more  than  a 
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confirmation.  That  the  same  Party  influence 
candidates  for  appointive  office  should  have 


(virti  ally  automatic 
is  wiflded  in  pickin 
become  quite  clear. 

The  recruitment  of  personnel  for  all  responsible  positions  within 
is  a  formidable  task.  As  stated  already,  it 
can  be  pursued  w  th  all  seriousness  or  can  become  an  empty 
routine.  From  the  Doint  of  view  of  the  Party  leadership  it  is,  of 
concern,  and  the  Central  Committee  has  made 
it  clear  that  it  expUts  territorial  organizations  to  make  npmina- 
tionii  only  on  the  bilsis  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  nominees.^ 
The  Party  commaild,  at  all  levels  of  the  political  system,  is  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  cultivate  personal  acquaintance  with  the  leading 
personalities  in  all  {fields  of  endeavor;  familiarity  with  their  record 
of  rchievements  apparently  is  not  deemed  sufficient  ground  for 
recdmmending  the  n.  As  a  result  of  this  obligation,  the  fabric  of 
high  society  in  ih\.  USSR  is  very  close  knit.  At  any  one  of  the 
he  political  system,  there  is  a  managerial  set 
js  to  the  country  club  set  in  the  United  States, 
citizens  from  various  professions  mingle  and 


varitous  levels  of 
sonlewhat  analogo 
where  the  leading 


became  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  analogy  should  be  a.pplied 
witli  caution,  as  it  has  many  limitations;  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tan:  feature  of  the  Soviet  managerial  set  is  the  wide  power  the 
Pa/ty  has  in  co-otting,  blackballing,  and  ejecting  personnel.  De¬ 
spite  these  reservations,  however,  we  shall  return  to  the  analogy 
between  the  Soviit  managerial  elite  and  the  American  country 
club  set. 

We  need  not  aj;  this  point  go  into  details  concerning  the  work 
of  :he  territorial  Party  organization  in  the  field  of  socialization  and 
incoctrination.  It  ;ls  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  that  its  con¬ 
trol  over  media  of  mass  communication,  over  the  school  system, 
over  entertainmei|t  and  other  cultural  activities,  is  exercised  in  the 
ts  control  over  administration,  production,  and 
too,  in  consonance  with  directives  from  higher 


saihe  fashion  as 
pei'sonnel.  Here, 


Paky  headquarteils,  the  territorial  organization  determines  policies, 
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provides  blueprints  for  organization,  recruits  personnel,  supervises 
(Operations,  and  reserves  the  right  to  participate,  in  some  form,  in 
^1  major  decisions.  In  addition,  the  Party  maintains  its  own  agen- 
(^ies  of  socialization  and  indoctrination,  under  the  supervision  of 
fhe  ideological  section  known  until  recently  as  section  for  Agitation 
and  Propaganda  (Agitprop).  Some  of  the  activities  undertaken 
^or  these  purposes  are  intended  strictly  for  intramural  use.  These 
ipclude  Party  schools  and  training  courses,  lectures  and  seminars, 
4s  well  as  the  distribution  of  orientation  material  among  Party 
ipembers.  Even  the  newspaper  published  by  a  territorial  Party 
(Organization  falls  within  this  category,  for  though  anyone  is  free 
to  buy  it  at  the  newsstands,  it  can  be  assumed  that  few  but  Party 
ipembers  will  become  regular  subscribers;  this  is  even  truer  of 
pther  periodical  literature  published  directly  by  the  Party.  Other 
ihdoctrinational  and  educational  activities  undertaken  by  the  Party 
a^e  aimed  primarily  at  the  general  public.  Here,  too,  the  printed  as 
well  as  the  spoken  word  is  used  in  lectures  and  rallies,  posters 
ahd  displays,  newspapers,  periodicals,  brochures,  and  books. 
FjnaUy,  there  are  the  ubiquitous  information  centers  maintained 
by  local  and  regional  party  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
ajid  informing  any  citizen  who  wishes  to  be  enlightened  on  any 
current  issue.  Such  a  center  is  called  an  Agitation  Point  (agitpunkt). 
It|  may  occupy  a  spacious  office  or  be  no  more  than  a  booth  con¬ 
taining  a  party  information  officer  {agitator)  provided  with  a 
selection  of  printed  handouts  dealing  with  current  issues.  At  times 
o^  major  political  or  ideological  changes,  when  the  public  can  be 
e?(pected  to  be  especially  eager  for  enlightenment,  special  agitpunkty 
m4y  be  set  up  in  pubhc  squares,  parks,  or  other  places  to  handle 
thp  crowds  of  enquirers. 

\Agitators,  it  should  be  noted,  act  not  only  as  information  and 
education  officers  for  the  population,  but  also  as  collectors  of  po- 
hdcal  intelligence.  The  very  questions  the  public  asks  them  must 
bej  of  great  interest  to  the  Party  as  indicators  of  the  mood  of  the 
mdsses.  In  most  recent  years,  the  Party  has,  indeed,  begun  to 
sujvey  public  sentiment  by  opinion  polls.  But  in  the  Soviet  Union 
th^  use  of  this  device  is  obviously  still  in  its  trial  stage,  and  for  the 
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time  being  the  agite  tor  remains  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  tf  is  kind  of  infor  tnation. 

T  ie  obkomburo  itself  receives  a  great  deal  of  intelligence  di¬ 
rectly.  In  the  eyes  of  the  citizens,  the  Party  leadership  at  its  various 
levels  is  often  regai  ded  as  a  court  of  last  resort,  a  ready  recipient 
of  complaints  or  pi  Titions  from  anyone  who  may  either  feel  that 
he  l^as  been  wrong  ud  by  an  official  agency  or  who  wishes  to  call 
alleged  mismanage!  lent  or  evil-doing  to  the  Party’s  attention.  From 
the  e  vidence  we  ha^  e  it  seems  that  the  Party  leadership  treats  such 
information,  allegat  ons,  and  complaints  quite  seriously.  They  are  a 
vital!  link  between  the  leaders  and  their  constituents,  precisely 
becapse  they  circu  invent  the  ordinary  channels  of  communica- 
tionj  ■  ■■■  i 

Finally,  we  see  it  the  provincial  Party  headquarters  a  bargaining 
agency  between  thr,  local  administration  and  the  highest  leader¬ 
ship.  On  the  one  1  and,  we  have  seen  that  the  territorial  leaders 
channel  commands -and  expectations  down  to  the  producers  and 
adm  nistrators  at  the  grass  roots,  and  they  take  a  most  active  in¬ 
terest  in  enforcing  their  fulfillment.  At  the  same  time,  the  leaders 
are  interested  in  rejjceiving  commands  that  can  in  fact  be  carried 
out,  objectives  and  expectations  that  are  consonant  with  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  local  constituency.  Hence  they  will  continually  seek 
to  scale  down  the  c  emands  so  as  to  maintain  a  consistent  record, 
for  tiieir  region,  of  attaining  set  objectives.  For  it  is  the  Party  leader¬ 
ship,  as  much  as  aiyone  else,  that  receives  credit  for  the  fulfill- 
men  of  plans  withii  the  territory  of  its  jurisdiction;  it  is  the  party 
lead(Tship  which  must  expect  censure,  demotion,  or  other  sanctions 
if  the  many  different  activities  within  its  area  are  found  to  be  de¬ 
serving  of  criticism;  The  Party  leaders  within  any  given  territory 
are  ii  command,  ard  they  are  held  responsible  for  performance. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that,  despite  persistent  centralist  trends  in 
the  Soviet  political  system,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sover¬ 
eignty  we  have  atxibuted  to  the  Party’s  highest  command  is 
passed  down  to  reijional  Party  headquarters.  Within  the  oblast, 
the  ]"irst  Secretary '  is  the  leading  citizen.  His  Obkomburo  is  a 
gathering  of  the  ten J  or  fifteen  most  authoritative  individuals  of  the 
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j^rovince.  The  broad  framework  of  policy  directives  and  organiza- 
t|ional  forms  comes  from  above,  but  within  this  framework  the 
ijegional  Party  leaders  have  a  great  deal  of  authority,  autonomy, 
^nd  latitude.  They  act  as  a  territorial  board  of  directors.  Because 
df  this,  the  character  of  regional  and  local  government,  administra¬ 
tion,  and  personnel  is  deeply  affected  by  the  character  of  the  small 
(j)ligarchy  in  charge  of  the  territorial  Party  organization.  Because 
6f  this,  also,  regionalism  and  conservatism  can  be  expected  to 
(develop,  and  have  developed  repeatedly  within  the  Soviet  political 
System.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  understand  more  clearly  why  it 
is  imperative  that  any  change  of  policy  or  personnel  at  the  center 
i^ust  be  followed  by  sweeping  shakeups  in  the  regional  Party  ad- 
ibinistration  before  they  can  become  effective, 
j  This  exceedingly  close  identification  of  the  Party  with  the  various 
governmental  agencies  and  social  organizations  under  its  control 
pas  led  to  the  emergence  of  a  perennial  problem:  The  Party  has 
i^ever  been  able  to  determine  with  sufficient  preciseness  how  much 
(iontrol  was  desirable  or  fruitful.  On  the  one  hand,  as  we  have 
^een,  its  leaders  were  obsessed  with  the  need  for  controlling  all 
puman  behavior  within  Soviet  society  and  to  allow  no  autonomy 
p^hatsoever  to  groups  or  organizations.  But  if  this  principle  were 
(iarried  to  its  logical  conclusion  it  would  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
all  organizations  outside  the  Party  and  to  a  complete  identification 
of  the  Party  with  the  government.  Yet  this  has  never  been  the 
intention  of  the  command;  and  because  Party  officials  nonetheless 
^how  persistent  tendencies  to  extend  their  control  over  non-Party 
Organizations,  the  complaint  against  undue  meddling  and  inter¬ 
ference  is  equally  perennial.  Instead  of  managing  these  non-Party 
Agencies  the  Party  is  only  to  guide  them — indeed,  it  is  to  enforce 
ijnanagerial  responsibility  and  prevent  the  buck  of  decision-making 
from  being  passed  to  the  Party.  At  the  same  time,  insistence  on 
promoting  and  enforcing  managerial  responsibility  must  not  lead 
t^  excessive  managerial  autonomy.  Hence  Party  leaders  in  lower- 
level  organizations  are  criticized  as  often  for  being  passive  and 
permissive — if  not  apathetic — as  for  undue  interference  with  the 
^york  of  the  managers.  In  theory,  the  Party  is  to  steer  a  careful 
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Jen  these  two  extremes,  a  course  which  com¬ 
bined  close  interaction  with  a  clear  division  of  functions,  in  which 
the  agency  being  Supervised  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  all 
orders  and  attaining  all  set  objectives,  while  the  Party  helps  to 
clariiy  the  various  directives  and  aims,  gives  advice,  integrates  the 
many  conflicts  of  ^oals,  and  helps  smooth  the  thorny  paths  the 
agency  has  to  travel  through  the  complex  bureaucratic  jungle. 

This  close  relationship,  however,  gives  rise  to  one  great  diffi¬ 
culty:  It  becomes  jilmost  impossible  to  fix  responsibility  for  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures,  jlhe  gears  of  Party  and  society  mesh  so  closely 
that  credit  or  blame  cannot  be  placed  clearly  on  any  agency  in¬ 
volved  in  the  businijss  of  carrying  out  the  directives  flowing  from 
above.  Party  leaders  have  always  been  troubled  by  this  and  have 
conrfcmned  subordinates  for  indulging  in  excessively  close  rela¬ 
tions]  with  the  bureaucrats  they  were  supposed  to  supervise  and 


advice.  Official  So\! 
relati 


jet  slang  refers  to  such  closeness  as  ‘^family 
ons”  and  condemns  them  as  a  perversion  of  proper  procedure. 
Obviously,  family  relations  are  a  protective  alliance  between  the 
Party  and  the  agenuy  it  supervises.  It  is  of  great  benefit  to  both. 
Alth  3ugh  the  agenc  y  must  share  credit  and  rewards  for  its  suc¬ 
cesses  with  its  Party  secretary  and  his  staff,  it  also  receives  valua¬ 
ble  aid  and  protect  on.  Similarly,  there  are  benefits  for  the  Party 
leader.  He  must  idejitify  with  the  agency  under  his  supervision  and 
must  work  hard  to  I  protect  and  further  it.  He  must  bargain  in  its 
behalf  and  secure  lor  it  benefits  to  which,  according  to  laws  or 
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it  may  not  teally  be  entitled.  In  short,  he  must  make  an 
at  effort  to  “gc  to  bat”  for  the  agency  he  is  to  supervise,  so 
ensure  that  it  will  make  an  outstanding  performance  record, 
this  outstanding  record  he  will  then  be  able  to  take  credit, 
jwell-organized 


'family  relationship”  there  may  be  an  elaborate 
jpiracy  and  coniplicity  to  cut  corners,  break  laws  and  regula- 
defraud  higher  supervisory  organization,  and  in  other  ways 
viohte  the  rules  oi|  Soviet  behavior.  “Family  relations”  thus  are 
strong  and  viable  |nformal  organization  patterns  that  cut  across 
the  \/ell-constructec|  lines  of  command  and  supervision  of  the  Soviet 
bureaucratic  structure. 
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I  THE  PRIMARY  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PARTY 

C^n  the  local  level,  in  the  raion  (district)  and  the  town,  the  pattern 
of  Party  activity  is  analogous  to  that  just  described.  Only  at  the 
^ass-roots  level  do  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the  Party  un- 
4ergo  some  changes,  principally  because  at  this  level  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  CPSU  is  functional  rather  than  territorial.  Within 
e|ach  organization  of  the  Soviet  government — an  economic  enter- 
firise  or  workshop,  an  army  unit  or  the  regional  field  oflice  of  a 
n|iinistry — in  short,  within  any  organization  or  agency  employing  a 
substantial  number  of  individuals,  all  those  employees  who  are 
njiembers  (or  candidate  members)  of  the  Communist  Party  will 
f|)rm  a  primary  organization  headed  by  a  Secretary.  These  primary 
organizations  constitute  the  lowest  level  of  the  vast  machinery  of 
tne  CPSU.  Their  work  is  geared  to  the  performance  of  the  Party’s 
functions  at  the  grass  roots. 

I  The  primary  organization  is  an  adaptation  of  the  conspiratorial 
cell.  Under  the  tsarist  government,  all  political  activity  was  sub¬ 
versive;  hence,  all  those  engaged  in  it  sought  protection  against 
the  police.  They  found  some  of  this  protection  by  organizing  into 
Very  small  groups  connected  to  other  such  groups  (and  to  the 
ijigher  Party  organizations)  only  by  one  contact  man.  Keeping 
contacts  between  the  different  cells  to  a  minimum  made  the  Party 
less  vulnerable  to  mass  arrests  and  lessened  the  danger  of  betrayal. 
No  individual  police  informer  could  obtain  information  about  more 
than  a  handful  of  Party  members.  Curiously,  this  organization,  so 
liniquely  fit  for  conspiratorial  work,  has  also  turned  out  to  be  very 
Suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  ruling  party.  It  helps  the  CPSU  to 
penetrate  very  deeply  into  the  fabric  of  the  entire  society. 

I  As  we  shall  see,  the  Soviet  political  system  is  a  complex  struc¬ 
ture  composed  of  many  different  authoritative  hierarchies.  On 
intermediate  and  lower  levels,  each  individual  agency  of  this  po¬ 
litical  machinery  is  subjected  to  commands,  regulations,  and  con¬ 
trols  from  a  multiplicity  of  superior  organizations;  consequently, 
tjie  numerous  obligations  imposed  on  the  agency  are,  as  a  rule, 
cjontradictory  or  inconsistent.  To  be  sure,  in  the  final  analysis  all 
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the  command  or  control  bodies  are  directly  or  indirectly  following 
the  directives  of  the  j^^ommunist  Party;  hence,  all  the  different  goals 
and  si  andards  of  per  ormance  they  impose  on  subordinate  agencies 
ultimately  come  fro::i  the  same  source.  But  the  inconsistericy  of 
the  orders  received: by  the  lower  levels  should  not  astonish  us, 
since  we  have  already  seen  that  the  interests  of  the  Party  elite 
themselves  are  complex.  Moreover,  for  the  purpose  of  realizing 
bjective  in  a  concrete  situation  many  different 
d  or  will  be  tried  out;  in  this  connection  we 
have  keen  that  lowerUevel  Party  organizations  appear  to  have  wide 
latitu<ie  in  using  different  methods  for  implementing  goals  handed 
them  by  the  Party  ijcommand.  To  be  faced  with  a  bewildering 
complexity  of  tasks  is  the  normal  situation  for  any  low-level  agency 
in  Soviet  society,  as  it  is  for  individuals  and  groups  in  Western 
societies. 

on  of  the  Party’s  primary  organization  un- 
those  in  command  of  primary  agencies  to  find 
[the  multiplicity  of  obligations  by  adjusting, 
weighing,  or  reconciling  seemingly  contradictory  instructions  and 
estab  ishing  a  system  of  priorities,  a  hierarchy  of  values  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  relate  the  |l  different  objectives  to  each  other.  In  helping 
the  agency  to  acconkplish  this  job  of  self-orientation,  the  primary 
organization  will  itseiif  be  guided  by  current  Party  directives  as  well 
as  b}i  its  less  formal  perception  of  the  general  drift  of  opinion 
amor|g  the  top  leaders.  In  conveying  an  awareness  of  this  political 
climate  to  the  organization  within  which  it  exists,  the  primary 
organization  performs  the  same  function  of  interest  aggregation 
that  the  Party’s  higii  command  performs  on  a  national  level.  In 
addition,  by  thus  aeing  as  the  agency’s  policy  planning  staff,  the 
primary  organization  effectively  represents  the  stockholders  of 
‘USSiR,  Inc.”  withip  each  administrative  subunit  in  the  field.  That 
primary  organization  actually  develop  a  sense 
of  ovlnership  and  sovereignty  is  attested  to  by  their  habit  of  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  agency  within  which  they  exist  as  ‘"their”  factory, 
regiment,  college,  state  farm,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  As  with  the 
oblast  committee,  th|e  sense  of  ownership  may  be  the  result  of  the 
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Responsibility  the  primary  organization  is  given  for  the  over-all 
performance  of  “its”  agency. 

I  In  addition  to  its  policy-planning  function,  the  primary  organ¬ 
ization  carries  out  the  many  other  tasks  we  have  attributed  to  the 
[Party.  At  the  grass-roots  level,  the  objectives  that  may  demand 
Rnost  time  and  attention  are  those  of  political  socialization  and 
jntelligence-gathering. 

i 

I  If  our  analogy  between  the  USSR  and  Western  corporations 
[makes  sense,  then  the  Party  owns  the  Soviet  Union  and  directs  all 
its  public  activities.  We  should  then  be  correct  in  stating  that  all 
[other  formal  organizations  within  the  Soviet  political  system  are 
[creations  and  agents  of  the  CPSU,  that  the  whole  of  the  USSR  is 
pne  vast  and  complicated  fabric  of  Party-front  organizations, 
p’urthermore,  all  the  policies  carried  out  by  those  many  organiza¬ 
tions  would  be  executions  of  Party  policies  and  directives.  We  may 
find  that  this  machinery  has  a  persistent  tendency  to  get  out  of 
pontrol  and  assume  interests  of  its  own;  we  may  find  also,  perhaps 
in  connection  with  this,  that  the  Party  itself  is  rapidly  growing 
piore  heterogeneous  in  composition  and  interests.  But  despite  these 
[serious  qualifications,  the  above  image  of  the  entire  political  sys- 
[tem  as  a  creation  of  the  Communist  Party  still  is  true,  and  this 
[entire  book  therefore  is  a  study  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Party 
[carries  out  its  various  policies.  Before  we  continue  this  study,  how¬ 
ever,  we  shall  have  to  become  far  better  acquainted  with  the  compo¬ 
sition  and  structure  of  the  Party  itself. 

I 


I 


I 


Chapter  V 


At  i 


of  the  Soviet  Union 


la,  co  mposition  of  the  CPSU  it  is  essential  to  dis- 

tinquih  between  two  basic  types  of  members,  the  rank-and-file 

as  -tivitE 

as  Party  members  are  part-time  only,  because  they  earn  their 

non-Party  agency.  They  are  thus 

duties^  The  atov,  m  contrast,  comprises  those  people  whose  em- 
^oyer  is  the  Party  a  id  who  are  therefore  full-time^Party  officials 

PaSvT'T  1“  this  brief  survey  of  the 

Party  Imembership,  ,|,e  shall  begin  by  talking  about  the  Com- 

re&ard^^^*^*^v*  first  with 

thS  them  f  “P 

througli  them  to  the  \^ery  top  of  the  party  elite. 


twenty-secoijd  Congress  in  1961,  the  Communist  Party 

)Viet  IJriTon  h 


- r~***^*a.**^i,  A  441  u  y 

I  announced  that  it  had  roughly  8.9  million 

m„b„  ..d  .to,  S..0.COC  candid.,.  n.c™bc„.  I  April  d  T,63 
Mr.  Kl^rushchev  announced  that  the  total  number  of  members  and 
candidrtes  had  come  to  exceed  ten  million.i  To  this  number  it 
might  useful^,  at  lea|t  for  certain  purposes,  to  add  the  19  million 
members  of  the  PartU  youth  affiliate,  the  All-Union  lTS 
CommijnKt  Union  of  kuth  (VLKSM  or  Komsomol).^ 


^zveAiia,  26  April  id63 


2  For 

members - 

V  tsifrakl  1956-1961  gg 
munistictjeskaia  Partiia  So 
No.  7  (11963). 
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I  The  Party  might  be  described  as  a  “cadre”  party  with  a  generous 
Isprinkling  of  industrial  workers  and  a  very  small  peasant  compo¬ 
nent.  Whereas  some  of  the  working-class  members  might  be  actual 
’workers  at  the  bench,  the  relatively  few  collective  farmers  within 
;the  ranks  of  the  Party  are  very  likely  to  hold  some  leadership 
I  position,  such  as  team  foreman  or  farm  chairman.  The  term 
I  “cadre”  in  Soviet  parlance  is  synonymous  with  “elite”  as  used  by 
i  Western  social  scientists.  It  denotes  the  leading  personnel  of  any 
I  organization  or  group,  the  commanders  and  their  essential  staffs. 

I  The  definition  of  the  CPSU  as  a  cadre  party  therefore  means  that 
I  its  leaders  have  sought  to  recruit  into  its  ranks  the  leading  citizens 
I  of  the  Soviet  Union,  those  men  and  women  who  hold  positions 
i  of  authority,  responsibility,  and  prestige,  those  who  by  virtue  of 
I  their  status  within  the  community  are  opinion-makers  or  -mampu- 
I  lators.  If  we  knew  the  social  composition  of  the  Party  membership 
I  more  precisely,  we  would  therefore  also  have  a  fairly  sensitive 
i  gauge  of  the  importance  Party  leaders  attach  to  various  positions 
I  within  society.  As  it  is,  the  statistical  information  we  do  possess 
I  is  too  vague  to  be  of  much  use,  and  we  therefore  complement  our 
!  insufficient  factual  knowledge  with  unreliable  impressions.  Ac- 
I  cording  to  these  impressions,  the  peasantry  is  vastly  under- 
1  represented  in  contrast  to,  for  example,  the  engineering  profession 
I  which  sends  a  sizable  portion  of  its  numbers  into  the  Party.  The 
!  most  general  observation  would  be  that  the  higher  a  person  s  rank 
within  his  profession,  the  more  likely  will  he  be  a  Party  member. 
Given  equal  rank,  a  person  holding  a  line  job  is  a  more  likely 
recruit  than  one  holding  a  staff  job— that  is,  an  administrator  more 
I  likely  than  a  professional  expert.  Thus  physicians  or  professors 
are  far  less  likely  to  be  Party  members  than  hospital  administrators 
and  deans;  statisticians,  attorneys,  or  lathe  operators  less  likely 
than  factory  managers,  judges,  or  shop  foremen.  Many  responsible 
positions  or  ranks  within  the  society  can  be  expected  to  be  held 
only  by  Party  members.  These  would  probably  include  generals 
in  the  armed  forces,  police  officers  of  field  grade,  public  prose¬ 
cutors,  federal  or  republican  cabinet  ministers,  and  perhaps  many 
other  categories.  Again  we  have  no  precise  information,  and  sur- 
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The  leadership  repeatedly  stresses  the  need 
and  in  the  West  this  is  usually  taken  as  an 


on  of  failure  tb  recruit  sufficient  numbers  of  them.  In  the 
4nal  statistics  that  are  published,  no  distinction  is  made  be- 
actual  workers  and  foremen  or  trade  union  officials.  Nor 
be  very  sure  as  to  the  accuracy  of  our  vague  impression 
brkers  are  given  a  disproportionate  chance  to  rise  to  leader- 
ank  within  the  Party.  We  can  say  with  a  fair  amount  of 
ce  that  there  seem  to  be  more  y^orkers  in  the  political  elite 
the  professiorial  elite;  and  this  really  means  no  more  than 
general  educational  level  of  the  Party  is  lower  than  that  of 
bfessional  elite.  To  be  sure,  the  Party  aktiv  contains  an  ever- 
g  number  of  people  with  university  training,  but  formal 
on  is  not  as  eslsential  a  prerequisite  for  advancement  in  the 
in  the  professional  elite.  In  this,  the  Soviet  political  leader- 
comparable  to  me  politicians  (as  well  as  to  an  older  genera- 
business  execuiives)  in  the  United  States.  Speaking  to  the 
Congress  of  Soviets,  in  December  1920,  Lenin  predicted 
the  society  he  and  his  party  hoped  to  build  professional 
ans  would  become  superfluous  and  would  be  replaced  by 
piic  managers.  “It  will  be  not  only  politicians  and  administra- 
ho  will  henceforth  mount  the  rostrum  at  all-Russian  Con- 
5,  but  also  engineers  and  agronomists.  This  marks  the 
ing  of  that  very  happy  era  when  politicians  will  grow  ever 
in  number,  when  people  will  speak  of  politics  more  rarely, 
less  length,  and  when  engineers  and  agronomists  will  do 
of  the  talking.”^  But  the  very  existence  and  functioning  of 
^rty,  as  well  as  the  character  of  its  leading  members,  proves 
enin’s  dream  has  not  yet  come  true,  though  it  has  doubtless 
e  somewhat  more  realistic. 

ew  highlights  about  the  growth  and  changing  composition 


3  Quoted  in  James  H.  Meisel  and  Edward  S.  Kozera,  Materials  for  the 
Study  of  the  Soviet  System  (Ann  Arbor:  George  Wahr,  1953),  p.  123. 
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I  of  the  Party  since  1917  should  be  given.  At  the  time  of  the  Oc- 
I  tober  Revolution,  Communist  Party  membership  numbered  about 
I  240,000;  these  members  were  mostly  industrial  workers  or  re- 
I  bellious  intellectuals,  with  a  substantial  over-representation  of 
I  Russia’s  national  minorities,  especially  from  the  Caucasus  and  the 
I  Western  borderlands.  During  the  civil  war,  their  numbers  were 
I  swelled  by  a  considerable  influx  of  predominantly  younger  people 
j  caught  by  revolutionary  enthusiasm.  Although  the  Party  leader- 
I  ship  occasionally  complained  that  careerists  and  bandwagon- 
I  jumpers  had  joined  the  Party,  they  should  not,  perhaps,  be  taken 
I  too  much  at  their  word,  because,  on  the  whole,  joining  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  or  the  Red  Army  during  this  particular  period  was 
an  act  of  self-sacrifice  or  at  least,  in  political  terms,  a  gamble.  The 
Red  Army,  incidentally,  was  during  the  period  the  most  obvious 
group  from  which  new  Party  members  could  be  recruited;  another 
such  group  was  the  Cheka  (political  police).  At  the  same  time, 
the  broad  masses  of  the  very  poor,  workers  as  well  as  peasants, 
were  urged  to  become  members,  because  the  Communist  Party  in 
the  first  years  of  its  rule  had  a  virtually  limitless  need  for  members 
who  might  help  manage  the  newly  conquered  society  or  supervise 
the  old  managerial  elite  drafted  into  continued  collaboration  with 
I  the  new  regime.  In  thus  trying,  by  necessity,  to  expand  the  mem- 
jbership  rapidly,  the  Party  leadership  could  not  afford  to  apply 
I  exceedingly  demanding  standards  of  evaluation.  Throughout  its 
I  history  as  a  ruling  elite,  the  Party  has  measured  prospective  mem- 
I  bers  by  two  basic  criteria — competence  and  loyalty.  And,  at  least 
jin  the  early  decades  of  Soviet  rule,  the  handiest — albeit,  crudest — 

I  indicators  of  these  two  qualities  were  education  and  lower-class 
jorigin.  The  higher  a  person’s  education,  the  more  useful  would  he 
jbe  for  a  regime  trying  to  reconstruct  and  manage  a  vast  country 
disturbed  by  war,  revolution,  and  the  hostility  of  the  upper  classes. 
The  poorer  a  person,  the  more  probably  would  he  be  in  sympathy 
with  bolshevism  or,  at  least,  with  the  revolution.  It  is  immediately 
apparent  that  the  two  standards  of  evaluating  prospective  mem- 
jbers  excluded  each  other,  and  that  the  Party  had  to  make  a  choice, 
jit  emphatically  chose  loyalty  rather  than  competence,  at  least  in 
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jrt  run;  for  many  years  after  the  revolution  the  party  by-laws 
favored  workers  over  peasants  and  lower-class  people  over  middle- 
and  upper-class  people  as  applicants  for  membership.  Meanwhile, 
the  Pa'ty  attempted  to  give  its  lower-class  recruits  competence  by 
organising  adult  training  courses  for  them  in  a  great  variety  of 
pursuits.  In  the  long  run,  the  problem  would,  of  course,  solve  itself 
as  soor  as  a  new  generation  of  Soviet  intellectuals  and  professionals 
had  been  reared,  from  among  whom  the  most  loyal  could  then  be 
recruited  into  the  Party.  This  has  more  and  more  become  the 
prevail  ng  pattern,  and  that  is  precisely  why  the  rank-and-file 
membership  can  now  be  characterized  as  the  cadre  of  Soviet  so¬ 
ciety.  '^^o  return  to  an  analogy  made  earlier,  we  might  once  more 
describe  the  CPSU  as  the  country  club  of  the  Soviet  Union,  be¬ 
cause  it  includes  those  “civic  leaders”  and  executives  who  in  the 
United  States  would  likely  be  members  of  country  clubs, 

Entr^  into  the  Party  is  essentially  a  process  of  co-option,  in 
which  the  Party  rather  than  the  prospective  member  takes  the 
initiative.  Application  for  membership  is  usually  made  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  of  the  primary  organization.  An  applicant  must  be  recom¬ 
mended  or  sponsored  by  three  members  who  have  been  in  the 
Party  hr  three  years  and  have  known  him  for  at  least  one  year; 
or,  if  the  applicant  has  been  a  member  of  the  Party’s  youth  affiliate, 
his  Komsomol  unit  may  be  used  in  place  of  one  of  the  references. 
Sponsors  have  always  been  held  responsible  for  the  performance 
of  the  members  they  have  recommended;  hence  any  such  recom¬ 
mendation  is  a  weighty  matter.  Once  an  applicant  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  a  primary  organization,  he  remains  a  probationary 
member  (candidate)  for  one  year  or  for  a  longer  period  if  the 
organization  decides  to  postpone  granting  full  membership.  In 
exceptional  cases,  the  highest  leaders  have  been  known  to  shorten 
the  probationary  period.  These  basic  rules,  which  have  governed 
recruitrient  procedures  since  before  the  revolution,  were  compli¬ 
cated  in  the  early  decades  of  the  regime;  various  procedures  made 
entry  into  the  Party  easier  for  workers  by  imposing  on  peasants, 
white-collar  employees,  and  professionals  more  stringent  conditions 
regarding  sponsorship  and  probationary  service. 
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The  duties  of  a  Party  member  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 
First,  he  is  to  provide  to  the  individual  citizens  outside  the  Party 
all  those  services  and  all  that  guidance  which  Party  organizations 
render  to  organizations  and  agencies  throughout  the  Soviet  po¬ 
litical  system.  In  order  to  be  equipped  for  rendering  this  service, 
the  Party  member  must  unceasingly  educate  himself  in  at  least 
two  ways.  First,  he  must  become  familiar  with  the  Party’s  general 
ideology,  including  knowledge  not  only  of  its  broad  goals,  but  also 
of  its  history,  institutions,  and  procedures,  down  to  the  very 
language  spoken  by  initiates.  Second,  he  must  keep  himself  in¬ 
formed  as  intimately  as  possible  about  current  public  issues, 
policies,  and  goal  priorities.  The  Party  member  must  be  both 
indoctrinated  and  a  well-informed  citizen.  The  member  attains  this 
knowledge  through  a  variety  of  means.  He  may  receive  formal 
schooling  in  Party  schools,  ranging  from  top  leadership  academies 
to  lectures  and  discussions  organized  by  primary  organizations. 
More  informally,  members  gain  information  through  contact  with 
their  primary  organizations,  through  the  media  of  communica¬ 
tions — even  through  the  rumor  mill,  that  most  informal  but  effec¬ 
tive  educational  institution  which  seems  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  Soviet  political  system.  As  any  reader  who  attempts  to  keep 
himself  informed  in  a  complex  world  knows,  the  urge  toward  self- 
education  is  a  tremendous  burden  on  any  individual,  and  it  is  an 
almost  Sisyphean  labor,  because  one  can  never  learn  enough.  But 
in  addition,  the  CPSU  member  is  expected  to  be  an  activist  and 
model  citizen.  “Activism,”  in  this  context,  means  serving  in  a 
great  variety  of  civic  duties,  such  as  election  campaigns,  civil  de¬ 
fense  work,  or  promotions  of  special  projects;  the  activist  might  be 
described  as  a  pace-setter  in  civic  volunteer  work.  And,  more 
broadly,  as  a  model  citizen  the  Party  member  is  expected  to  lead  a 
life  above  reproach.  Party  members  are  presumed  to  be  more 
informed,  more  intelligent,  more  self-disciplined,  moral,  and  law- 
abiding  than  the  general  citizenry.  It  may  be  argued  that  they  have 
more  ample  opportunity  to  conceal  their  lapses  from  moral  stand¬ 
ards,  less  need  to  violate  many  laws,  and  a  good  deal  of  protection, 
through  their  political  contacts,  when  they  get  into  trouble.  But  at 
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ijne  time  courts  and  other  authorities  deal  more  severely  with 
^crs  who  are  in  the  Party  than  with  those  who  are  not  for, 
argue,  Party  members  must  live  up  to  a  higher  standard  of 
ations. 

m  all  this  it  must  be  plain  that  Party  membership  is  a 
li  lable  responsibility  which  a  Soviet  citizen  is  not  likely  to 
:itake  light-heartedly  or  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Obviously, 
*;ies  with  it  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  and  extra  worry.  More- 
it  places  the  individual  in  a  far  more  exposed  position  from 
.  the  ordinary  citizen.  As  his  status  rises  to  that  of  an  ac- 
ledged  civic  leader,  his  responsibilities  also  increase,  and  with 
the  possibilities  of  being  criticized,  censured,  demoted,  and 
hed.  The  high  and  mighty  fall  harder  than  the  meek  and 
The  party  can  be  a  hard  taskmaster,  and  its  severest  sanction 
;bulusion-— is  difficult  to  bear.  No  one  leaves  the  Party  volun- 
;  hence,  to  be  a  former  Party  member  probably  is  worse  than 
having  been  a  member  at  all.  An  expelled  member  must 
ike  an  outcast.  His  status  in  the  Soviet  system  is  analogous  to 
of  a  defrocked  priest  among  believers.'*  To  these  disadvantages 
embership  one  other  should  perhaps  be  added:  the  negative 
ence  which  broad  strata  of  the  population  have  given  in  the 
and  may  still  be  giving  today,  to  Party  members.  Certainly, 
the  time  of  World  War  II  considerable  portions  of  the  popu- 
|n,  especially  among  the  peasantry  and  national  minorities, 

.  upon  the  Party  with  hatred  and  contempt.  Membership 
rsfore  had  the  effect  of  alienating  the  individual  from  the 
jole,  of  erecting  a  wall  of  hostility  between  members  and  non- 
mbers.  This  predisposition,  however,  may  be  disappearing;  our 
ence  about  it  is  somewhat  dated. 

nd  the  advantages  of  being  a  member?  They  are  numerous  and 
^iderable.  Being  a  member  of  the  country  club  set  gives  the 
:]pber  easier  access  to  the  decision-makers,  thus  increasing  his 
.  influence  and  power.  This  accretion  of  power  is  aided,  turther- 
e,  by  the  fact  that  Party  membership  gives  easier  access  to 

iThe  rate  of  expulsions  has  been  declining  rapidly,  so  that  ^arty  member- 
'  has  tended  more  to  turn  into  a  privilege.  For  figures  see  KPSh  v  tsi- 
tqs6-iq6i  es.,”  Partiinaia  Zhizn,  No.  i  (1962). 
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I  political  information.  Members  can  be  expected  to  feel  that  they 
I  are  on  the  inside  track  in  Soviet  politics,  that  they  have  more  of 
I  the  inside  dope  than  those  outside  the  Party.  They  may  take 
;  considerable  pride  in  betonging  to  the  country’s  political  elite,  to 
.the  decision-makers,  to  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  to  a  secular 
prder  which  is  reshaping  the  world  in  sovereign  fashion. 

!  Membership  in  the  Party  may  thus  appeal  to  a  person’s  pride 
,as  well  to  his  loftiest  instincts  as  a  servant  of  his  society.  It  may, 
:at  the  same  time,  gratify  his  personal  ambitions.  The  power  and 
influence  accruing  from  access  to  the  circle  of  the  initiates  makes 
ttself  felt  in  each  member’s  professional  and  personal  life.  Within 
^is  profession,  he  can  move  higher  and  more  rapidly,  because 
party  members,  as  we  have  seen,  are  more  eligible  lor  advanced 
Assignments.  Moreover,  a  Party  member  can  deal  more  firmly  and 
ipore  securely  with  the  many  bureaucratic  agencies  of  the  govem- 
litent  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Party,  he  can  at  times  cut  comers  or 
^vade  normal  channels  more  readily  than  a  nonmember.  Many  of 
tpese  advantages  may  also  be  used  to  ease  the  path  of  advancement 
cjr  the  professional  work  of  a  member’s  family  and  friends.  In 
s^iort.  Party  membership  may  be  an  important  means  of  securing 
(jthough  not  guaranteeing)  an  individual’s  professional  and  per- 
spnal  success.  It  is  therefore  likely  also  to  add,  however  indirectly, 
tp  his  and  his  family’s  material  well-being.  Perhaps  it  would  be  an 
o^ergeneralization  to  say  that  in  the  United  States  the  possession 
o^  money  gives  a  person  power;  but  it  is  certainly  no  more  over- 
sjmpliflcation  to  say  that  in  the  USSR  the  possession  of  power 
gives  one  money;  hence,  since  Party  membership  adds  to  an  in- 
dpiduals  power,  it  may  well  add  to  his  money.**  At  the  highest 
Ipvel  of  Party  leadership  this  is  certainly  true.  We  know  very  little 
apout  the  lives  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  CPSU,  but  the 
scjanty  gossip  that  seeps  out  occasionally  indicates  that  they  live 
a  pfe  of  material  ease,  and  often  of  luxury  or  even  revelry.  Like  the 
rpling  oligarchy  in  other  societies,  including  our  own,  the  Party 
lepders  are  secure  from  public  scrutiny  of  their  private  lives,  and 

distinguished  between  the  English  class  struc- 
differences  m  wealth)  and  the  society  of  Prussia,  which  he 
said  was  divided  into  those  who  command  and  those  who  obey. 
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somu  of  them  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  above  morality^ — that 
moriility  is  for  the  masses. 

By  now  we  are  already  talking  about  the  aktiv  rather  than  the 
rank-and-file  membership.  Although  we  are  making  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  between  these  two  groups,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the 
line  between  them  exactly.  The  aktiv  was  defined  as  those  people 
whose  full-time  work  is  in  the  Party.  But  individuals  may  move 
easily  from  Party  work  to  non-Party  work  or  vice  versa,  and  may 
do  5  0  repeatedly.  In  principle,  every  member  is  forever  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Party;  and  whatever  his  professional  preparation, 
he  nay  at  any  moment  be  assigned  to  full-time  Party  work  and 
then  reassigned  to  a  professional  job  in  the  line  of  his  training  and 
experience.  In  short,  the  transition  from  any  number  of  professional 
roles  to  that  of  a  professional  politician,  or  vice  versa,  seems  no 
mor5  extraordinary  in  the  USSR  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
Eve  1  so,  in  both  societies  we  can  distinguish  a  political  elite.  We 
miglit  restrict  the  definition  of  such  an  elite  to  those  who  have 
spert  the  greater  part  of  their  adult  lives  in  full-time  political 
wore,  or  whose  careers,  after  hesitating  between  political  and 
nonoolitical  assignment,  come  to  rest  in  the  political  line.  The 
akti  ?  would  thus  consist  of  those  whose  (most  recent)  professional 
assignments  have  been  predominantly  in  the  Party. 

Cne  problem  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  may,  in  the 
long  run,  serve  to  emphasize  the  difference  between  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  the  political  elites;  that  is  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of 
rem  lining  a  competent  generalist.  As  we  saw,  being  a  Party  mem¬ 
ber  is  a  very  formidable  task,  because  so  much  general  knowledge 
abo  It  current  events  is  required  of  a  good  Party  member.  For  a 
person  fully  engaged  in  his  own  profession,  the  cultivation  of  such 
gen(Tal  information  becomes  more  and  more  difficult;  he  simply 
has  no  time  to  be  a  good  Party  member,  unless  he  is  ready  to 
neglect  his  professional  job.  People  in  various  professional  lines 
are  thus  forced,  as  they  are  in  other  societies,  to  make  a  choice 
bet\^een  devotion  to  their  specialty  and  devotion  to  a  career  as 
an  operator,  manipulator,  and  organization  man.  Devotion  to  the 
specialty  makes  the  person  unavailable  or  unsuitable  for  political 
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a:ssignments;  devotion  to  professional  politics  gradually  alienates 
l^im  from  his  profession  and  makes  him  eligible  for  a  career  of 
professional  politics.  Thus,  the  gulf  between  the  professional  elite 
abd  the  political  elite  tends  to  widen. 

j  We  have  only  the  sketchiest  knowledge  about  the  actual  process 
o^  recruitment  from  rank-and-file  Party  membership  into  the 

£tiv.  It  seems  to  involve  several  steps,  or  possible  lines  of  ad- 
ncement,  all  of  them  related  to  either  loyalty  or  competence, 
tljie  two  major  criteria  for  recruitment  of  Party  members  ever 
sjnce  1917.  Among  the  skills  and  competences  that  lead  to  ad¬ 
vancement  into  the  aktiv,  the  most  important  appears  to  be 
nianagerial  success.  Directors  of  economic  enterprises  who  con¬ 
sistently  succeed  in  attaining  their  production  goals;  collective 
farm  chairmen  who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  rouse  the 
energies  of  the  peasants  and  harness  them  to  the  purposes  of  the 
regime;  production  engineers  who  have  shown  themselves  in¬ 
ventive  and  forceful  in  raising  the  efficiency  of  their  plants;  trade 
u^ion  officials  who  by  their  personality,  bargaining  skills,  or 
organizational  talent  manage  to  contribute  to  a  rise  in  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  labor — ^people  with  these  and  similar  talents  the 
I^arty  seeks  for  its  own  leadership.  The  skills  the  Party  needs,  in 
s|iort,  are  competence  in  the  manipulation  of  men,  and  the  ability 
tp  make  people  identify  with  the  Party’s  goals  and  successfully  to 
attain  them. 

I  By  themselves,  however,  such  skills  are  insufficient  prerequisites 
for  co-option  into  the  Party  aktiv.  They  must  be  supplemented  by 
something  we  have  called  political  loyalty,  but  which  might  more 
aptly  be  described  as  political  sensitivity.  Let  us  note  first  of  all 
tl|at  this  sensitivity  is  intimately  related  to  the  productive  and 
administrative  skills  the  Party  seeks.  For  one  thing,  political  sen¬ 
sitivity  is  itself  one  of  the  indispensable  items  in  the  equipment  of 
tljie  capable  administrator,  manipulator,  or  producer;  conversely, 
tpe  shrewd  organization  man  who  possesses  these  various  talents 
S(^on  learns  that  he  will  succeed  only  if  he  shows  himself  to  be  in 
tune  with  the  prevailing  political  climate.  Lasting  success  in  the 
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Sovfet  political  system  can  come  only  to  those  who  show  both 
competence  and  political  sensitivity. 

Tb  describe  this  sensitivity  we  might  break  it  down  into  a  number 
of  components.  Perhaps  the  most  basic  element  is  unquestioning 
accejptance  of  the  political  system,  a  fundamental  conformism  or 
conservatism  and  a  concomitant  readiness  to  adjust  one’s  behavior 
goal|  and  personality  to  prevailing  patterns— the  frame  of  mind 
DavW  Riesman  has  called  “other-directedness.”  Beyond  this,  how¬ 
ever  those  who  wish  to  advance  in  the  Party  must  manifest  doc- 
tnna|  soundness  by  being  able  to  demonstrate  substantial  knowl- 
edge;  of  the  Party’s  history  and  sacred  writings  and  by  mastering 
arty  jargon.  The  aspirant  to  higher  office  must  be  able  to 
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express  all  problems,  issues,  policies,  and  events  in  approved  terms 
and  must  be  able  to  understand  the  Party’s  esoteric  code  of  com- 
munibation.  These  aptitudes,  in  turn,  will  give  him  another  element 
of  pojitical  sensitivity,  namely  the  ability  to  sense  the  ever-changing 
hierajchy  of  values,  standards,  and  priorities  of  the  top  leadership 
Political  sensitivity  is  both  manifested  and  improved  by  a  man’s 
loyaltv  to  those  top  commanders  who  win-and  if  he  does  not 
have  buch  loyalty,  he  must  at  least  seem  to  have  it. 

Tht  personality  syndrome  of  people  who  present  this  kind  of 
image  to  the  Party  leadership  is  that  complicated  and  contradictory 
inixtu|e  of  traits  that  has  been  dubbed  “organization  man,”  a  per¬ 
sona  1  y  type  with  whom,  supposedly,  the  commanding  heights  of 
our  g  ernmental,  educational,  and  corporate  bureaucracies  abound 
It  IS  a  strange  mixture  of  ruthlessness  and  subservience,  deviousness 
and  sheer  hard  work;  it  combines  timidity  with  inventiveness,  im- 
agmatjon,  and  the  daring  to  experiment;  high  regard  for  regular  pro¬ 
cedure!  conformity,  and  fear  of  responsibility.  Moreover,  while  it 
presufmoses  intelligence,  it  discourages  narrow  expertise:  the  pro¬ 
fessional  politician  must  be  a  generalist,  able  to  ask  questions,  to 
pick  bjains,  to  make  use  of  his  staff,  but  not  unduly  burdened  by 
special!  knowledge,  with  the  versatility  of  the  dilettante  where 
issues  are  concerned. 
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An  ittempt  to  refine  this  vague  image  would  be  intriguing,  but 
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it:  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  impressions  sufficient  even  for 
niaking  informed  guesses.  Among  the  questions  it  would  be  useful 
to  investigate  would  be,  for  example,  the  Importance  of  camaraderie 
ahd  social  contacts  within  the  Soviet  political  elite.  How  important 
a[method  is  it  for  those  who  wish  to  gain  entrance  into  the  aktiv? 

much  more  complicated  and  controversial  problem  would  be  to 
c'ompare  more  carefully  the  successful  professional  politician  in 
the  USSR  with  the  successful  executive  in  the  United  States.  To 
Ije  sure,  we  have  pointed  out  broad  similarities  of  personality  re¬ 
quirements,  but  within  these  requirements  there  doubtless  are 
Subtle  or  not-so-subtle  differences.  The  prevalence  in  the  USSR 
(j)f  a  formal  doctrine,  an  elaborate  official  ideology  that  must  be 
Mastered,  is  one  obvious  difference.  Another  seems  to  be  the  con¬ 
tinued  preference  of  the  Party  aktiv  for  production  engineers,  as 
Against  the  growing  predominance  of  marketing  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  specialists  in  the  American  corporate  elite,  and  lawyers  m 
Ihe  political  one.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  interesting  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  persistent  impression  that  the  Soviet  political  elite  recruits 
beople  of  more  openly  ruthless  and  violent  disposition,  persons  who 
Le  less  open-minded  and  more  authoritarian  than  corporate  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  United  States.  Even  if  these  impressions  could  be 
'substantiated,  the  findings  might  have  no  more  than  ephemeral 
'validity,  if  it  is  assumed  that,  with  its  growing  heterogeneity  and 
'maturity,  the  Soviet  political  system  too  will  have  increasing  need 
for  negotiators  and  bargainers,  for  urbane  and  bland  manipulators 
Und  persuaders  rather  than  local  and  provincial  replicas  of  the 
;  despotic  man  of  steel  who  imposed  his  will  on  a  reluctant  and  re- 
calcitrant  peasant  population. 

Just  as  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  difference  between  rank-and- 
file  Party  members  and  the  aktiv,  so  the  latter  very  gradually  shades 
into  the  top  leadership.  What  proportion  of  the  9  million  members 
are  full-time  Party  officials  we  do  not  know.  How  many  of  these 
officials  should  be  considered  part  of  the  top  elite  is  a  matter  of 
definition.  The  4000  or  so  delegates  to  the  Twenty-second  Party 
Congress  of  1961  obviously  represent  one  top  layer  that  is  easily 
identified.  A  narrower  peak  of  the  pyramid  is  scaled  when  we  take 
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the  approximately  200  members  of  the  Central  Committee.  About 
the  s  ime  number,  but  a  slightly  different  selection,  is  obtained  by 
regarding  as  the  top  elite  all  provincial  and  Union  Republic  First 
Secretaries,  in  other  words,  all  the  highest  field  commanders,  the 
Gauleiters  of  the  CPSU.  And,  finaUy,  the  very  tip  of  the  Party’s 
power  pyramid  can  be  narrowed  to  the  twelve  members  and  six 
alteriiates  (candidate  members)  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Central 
Connnittee.  The  only  step  that  then  remains  is  to  narrow  the 
leadership  to  the  Party’s  First  Secretary.  Let  us  agree  on  identifying 
the  top  leadership  as  comprising  all  the  members  of  the  Central 
ComMttee,  together  with  all  oblast  and  Union  RepubUc  First 
Secretaries.  Even  then,  however,  this  top  leadership  will  be  difficult 
to  describe,  for  two  reasons:  one  is  the  scantiness  of  information 
avaffible  about  the  individuals  in  this  group;  the  other  is  the  as¬ 
tonishingly  rapid  turnover  of  personnel  in  these  higher  ranks  of  the 
Party.  Although  at  the  very  tip  of  the  pyramid  there  may  be  pro- 
longel  periods  of  stability,  there  is  much  less  stabihty  among  the 
ranks]  of  the  highest  field  commanders  or  within  the  national  com- 
Instead,  the  turnover  of  leaders  is  very  fast,  the  average  ten- 
^  office  for  Obkom  First  Secretaries  being  less  than  three  years. 
Oblast  secretaries  may  be  taken  from  one  province  and  assigned  to 
another;  they  may  be  given  some  staff  duty  with  the  Central  Com- 
mitte{!  or  the  Secretariat;  indeed,  they  may  be  given  a  full-time  as- 
ent  in  a  non-Party  agency,  as  cabinet  ministers,  factory 
Drs,  mayors,  or  in  a  great  variety  of  other  more  or  less  exalted 
The  personnel  of  the  top  Party  elite  is  thus  unstable  in  two 
on  the  one  hand,  assignments  within  the  elite  change  hands 
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frequently  through  shakeups  which  do  not  change  the  composition 
entire  elite;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mobility 
;id  out  of  this  top  elite,  some  sort  of  metabolism  of  personnel 
betwefcn  the  Party  leadership  and  the  top  ranks  of  the  professional 
elite.  Ijlence  the  very  composition  of  the  Party  leadership  corps  is  in 
contiimal  flux.  In  any  particular  case,  it  is  often  impossible  for  the 
ix  to  determine  whether  a  person’s  reassignment  represents  a 
up,  down,  or  laterally  within  the  complex  structure  of  the 
political  system. 
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I  Western  scholars  attempting  to  explain  the  rapid  turnover  of 
personnel  in  the  Party  elite  have  been  tempted  to  argue  that  the 
t|op  command  keeps  reassigning  and  shifting  its  chief  lieutenants 
^o  as  to  protect  itself  against  them.  Keeping  the  provincial  satraps 
pn  the  move,  so  the  argument  goes,  prevents  them  from  con¬ 
solidating  their  power  within  their  territory  and  acquiring  too  much 
political  strength.  Equally  important,  it  prevents  them  from  es¬ 
tablishing  a  smoothly  working  relationship  with  the  entire  political 
piachinery  of  the  territory.  By  forestalling  the  formation  of  such  a 
Veil-integrated  local  administration,  the  Party  prevents  centrifugal 
tendencies  of  localism  and  regionalism  from  making  themselves 
felt  as  a  challenge  to  the  centralist  bias  of  the  system.  Undoubtedly 
this  analysis  is  correct,  although  the  alleged  danger  of  the  local 
bhiefs’  acquiring  too  much  political  strength  may  be  vastly  over¬ 
rated  by  the  Western  observers  and  by  the  top  Party  leadership. 
^Moreover,  the  analysis  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  frequent  rotation 
|of  executive  personnel  is  a  routine  in  many  other  bureaucratic 
Istructures,  in  which  paranoid  suspicion ,  of  underlings  is  not 
Inecessarily  attributed  to  the  top  leaders.  This  policy  of  regular 
^reassignment  is  practiced  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
Vs  well  as  in  many  business  corporations  and  government  agencies. 

I  In  most  cases  it  is  explained  less  by  centralist  urges  than  by  the 
^effort  to  give  aspirants  for  highest  office  the  greatest  possible 
i  variety  of  experience  and  as  much  chance  as  possible  to  prove  their 
i  worth.  It  is  a  training  and  recruitment  device  for  screening  national 
I  leaders,  even  though  it  may  also  be  part  of  political  maneuvering 
I  and  power  plays. 

I  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  leader,  this  rapid  turn¬ 
over  of  high  command  and  staff  positions  in  the  Party  is  part  of  a 
fierce  competitive  struggle  between  all  those  Party  members  of 
more  or  less  equal  rank.  The  higher  one  rises  in  the  Party  the  less 
chance  he  has  of  further  promotion,  because  status  pyramids  get 
narrower  and  narrower  toward  the  top.  Every  army  lieutenant  can 
figure  out  what  mathematical  chance  he  has  to  become  a  colonel 
or  a  lieutenant-general.  Similarly,  the  members  of  the  party  aktiv 
are  aware  of  the  great  number  of  colleagues  who  compete  with  them 
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isher  assignments.  Since  those  who  are  closer  to  the  top  may 
iisen  as  far  as  they  have  because,  among  other  thmgs,  they 
1  more  highly  developed  competitive  instinct,  it  may  weU  be 
le  competition  increases  in  bitterness  in  the  highest  ranks; 

:  is  is  speculation.  What  can  be  stated  with  assurance  i?  that 
•vive  and  succeed  in  this  rat  race  requires  a  consistently 
jLnt  performance  record,  also,  probably,  good  connections, 
certainly  that  mysterious  combination  of  personal  qualities 
appeals  to  the  highest  Party  personalities. 

..  short,  the  highest  Party  leaders  are  people  who  have  been 
Jssful  in  several  lines.  First,  they  are  experienced  and  highly 
Lzed  politicians,  administrators,  engineers,  leaders  of  men, 
Asters  of  bureaucratic  machines.  Second,  they  are  survivors  of  a 
■-ending  bitter  struggle  among  competitors  in  a  vast  political 
le  where  everyone  is  everybody  else’s  rival.  Finally,  we  can 
lit  for  granted  that  they  have  been  members  of  the  Party  for  all 
adult  lives.  This  last  observation  was  not  always  true.  During  a 
.  period  in  the  middle  of  the  1930s,  when  the  USSR  was 
is  down  to  its  present  system  of  government,  it  was  disad- 
Xgeous  to  be  a  veteran  Party  member.  At  that  time,  an  entire 
ifation  of  experienced  Party  leaders  was  eliminated,  and  a  new 
'f  younger  men  came  to  the  fore.  One  reason  for  this  change 
.e  guard  was  undoubtedly  that  the  qualities  required  of  a  pro- 
Jonal  revolutionary  are  quite  different  from  those  that  enable  a 
to  function  well  as  a  government  bureaucrat.  A  second  reason 
that  Josef  Stalin  appears  to  have  regarded  the  leading  repre- 
atives  of  this  generation  of  Party  officials  as  dangerous  rivals, 
ihis  observation  leads  us  to  realize  that  there  is  one  more 
dntial  qualification  for  those  who  are  destined  to  rise^  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Party  elite;  these  veteran  professional  politicians 
.e  to  be  regarded  as  valuable,  if  not  indispensable,  lieutenants  by 
Number  One  man  in  the  Party.  At  least  untU  1953  all  re- 
itment  to  the  very  top  was,  in  the  final  analysis,  selection  by 
lin.  Matters  may  have  changed  significantly  since  his  death.  But, 
n  if  only  in  order  to  register  the  changes  that  have  taken  place, 
shall  have  to  examine  the  person  of  the  dictator  in  the  Soviet 
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I  person,  but  to  the  institution  of  the  dictator,®  for  one  might  sav 
With  justification  that  in  thp  Ua  '  ...  ^  ^ 

he  mL  II  ^  U  institution.  Whatever 

he  may  be  called,  however,  his  recruitment  and  functions  are  so 

m  imately  hnked  with  the  internal  organization  of  the  Party  that 
might  be  best  to  view  him  as  part  of  this  general  organizmion 

to "thT^n  ‘he  position  of  the  Numbef  One  man 

■tiol  H  ®hall  now  turn  to  its  internal  organiza- 

jtion  and  decision-making  processes. 

j  ®  For  an  elaboration  of  this  point,  see  pp.  176  ff. 
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Chapter  VI 
Organization 


^arxist  theory  of  revolution  is  based  on  the  assumption  of 
ng~class  rationality.  Capitalism,  says  Marx,  so  exploits,  de- 
s,  and  dehumanizes  the  workers  that  they  are  pushed  into  a 
iousness  of  their  misery  and  of  the  social  relationships  that 
it.  The  class  consciousness  of  the  proletariat  is  thus  a  full 
j-standing  of  contemporary  society  and  of  the  means  by  which 
i  be  overthrown.  In  the  writings  of  Marx  and  Engels,  this 
consciousness  is  the  essential  precondition  and  driving  force 
b  social  revolution. 

is  was  precisely  one  of  the  points  on  which  Lenin  departed 
Marx.  Marx  seems  to  have  assumed  that  class  conscionsness 
develop  spontaneously  within  the  working  class,  though 
ectuals,  by  articulating  it  in  systematic  form,  might  help  to 
ote  or  speed  up  this  spontaneous  process.  Lenin,  in  contrast, 
pot  believe  in  the  spontaneous  and  inevitable  growth  of  pro- 
an  class  consciousness,  certainly  not  among  the  workers, 
ad,  he  argued  that  this  consciousness  would  have  to  be  in- 
ited  into  them  from  the  outside,  and  that  it  would  develop 
i  self  only  in  a  small  elite  of  enlightened  intellectuals  from  the 
r  classes.  By  themselves,  the  workers  would  be  able  to  cjevelop 
false,  illusory  consciousness.  Spontaneous  developments,  thus, 
|d  bring  damnation  rather  than  salvation.  Spontaneity  would 
lore  have  to  be  curbed  and  controlled — a  strange  conclusion 
politician  committed  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  highly  determin- 
theory. 

l|he  agency  for  controlling  spontaneity  in  historical  development 
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was  to  be  the  Communist  Party.  As  Lenin  saw  it,  it  was  to  be  the 
institutionalization  of  consciousness — a  small  elite  of  enlightened 
men  and  women  devoting  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  the  proletarian 
I  revolution,  bound  to  each  other  by  ties  of  discipline  and  loyalty. 

I  This  small  group  of  professional  revolutionaries  would  serve  as  the 
j  general  staff  of  the  working-class  movement  and  its  revolution.  It 
I  was  to  lead  the  proletariat  in  all  its  political  activities,  controlling 
spontaneity,  guiding  it  into  the  correct  channels,  educating  the 
I  workers  to  consciousness,  goading  them  into  rebellion,  and  manipu- 
,lating  them  so  as  to  help  promote  the  revolution.  In  reading  Marx, 
|we  get  the  impression  that  he  thought  of  the  working  class  as  the 
jChosen  People  who  would  inevitably  lead  the  rest  of  mankind  out 
|of  the  Egypt  of  capitalism  into  the  socialist  Promised  Land.  Read¬ 
ying  Lenin,  we  feel  that  for  him  the  proletariat  was  the  given 
jhistorical  force  which  best  lent  itself  to  use  by  a  politically  sophis- 
jticated  band  of  conspirators.  For  Marx  the  proletariat  was  the  life 
jforce;  for  Lenin,  it  was  the  raw  material  of  history. 

I  In  its  theory  of  revolution,  Marxism  lays  as  much  stress  on  theory 
as  on  action,  on  consciousness  as  on  power.  Both  are  essential  to 
|Iie  consummation  of  what  Marx  thought  were  inevitable  trends, 
^n  the  original  theory,  both  reside  in  the  working  class;  but  in 
|Lenin’s  version  of  Marxism  they  are  separated.  In  the  latter’s 
theory,  power  lies  with  the  masses;  for  neither  ideas  nor  intellec¬ 
tuals  nor  any  small  leadership  can  make  history.  But  whereas  power 
hes  with  the  masses,  consciousness  resides  in  the  elite.  The  problem 
for  Lenin  was  how  to  combine  the  two  in  inseparable  unity.  To 
^olve  this  problem  was  the  function  of  the  Party  as  he  saw  it. 

I  The  Party’s  task  is  thus  manifold.  First  of  all,  it  is  to  instill 
Consciousness  into  the  workers  through  a  process  of  education, 
propagating  Marxist  doctrines  as  quickly  and  as  intensively  as 
possible,  for  only  consciousness  can  truly  bring  salvation.  At  the 
s|ame  time,  the  Party’s  propaganda  activities  serve  another  purpose, 
rjamely,  that  of  selling  the  Party  to  the  masses,  tying  the  workers 
to  the  Party  even  though  they  may  not  yet  be  fully  class  conscious. 
Party  publicity  thus  serves  two  purposes:  a  long-range  task  of 
rational  education,  and  a  short-range  objective  of  salesmanship. 


Organization 

In  the  Party’s  own  opinion,  these  two  efforts  overlap;  the  Party 
attracls  followers  precisely  because  it  voices  their  unconscious 
interests.  But,  in  fact,  the  following  the  Party  wishes  to  attract 
has  o  ten  transcended  the  limits  of  the  industrial  workmg  class; 
for  rdany  purposes,  the  Party  wishes  to  attract  broader  masses. 
Hence,  it  must  appeal  to  interests  other  than  purely  proletarian 
ones.  There  is  therefore  the  possibility  of  conflict  between  t  e 
purposes  of  instilling  consciousness  and  attracting  a  mass  followmg. 

Bejiind  the  urge  to  attract  the  masses  is  the  need  to  manipuMe 
them'  The  Party  wishes  to  change  the  world.  It  can  do  so  only  by 
causilig  the  masses  to  act.  In  the  ideal  situation,  the  masses  would 
act  bLause  they  have  been  made  class  conscious.  In  the  real  worl  , 
they  let  because  they  have  attached  themselves  to  the  Party  and 
alloW  the  Party  to  lead  them  and  to  manipulate  them.  They  may 
have  been  attracted  to  the  Party  on  the  basis  of  its  publicity,  but 
they  are  tied  to  it  by  organizational  links.  In  Lenin’s  eyes,  orgamza- 
tion  Ws  the  most  important  secret  of  political  power.  Whatever 
you  iould  organize  you  would  dominate.  His  aim  Aerefore  was  to 
manteulate  his  contemporary  society  by  organizing  as  many  of 
its  vfrious  groups  as  possible.  Lenin  was  aware  that  most  human 
actiities  are  carried  out  in  or  through  various  organizations  and 
assoLtions.  From  this  he  concluded  that  the  Party  would  be  able 
to  dominate  these  human  activities  if  it  could  dominate  the  organi¬ 
zations  and  associations  through  which  they  were  carried  out. 
In  this  case,  the  organizations  would  become  transmission  belts 
by  \?hich  the  interests  and  policies  of  the  Party  could  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  masses,  to  groups,  and  to  individuals.  Thus  the 
Party,  in  the  larger  sense,  would  be  far  more  than  a  smaU  general 
staff  of  the  revolution;  it  would  be  complete  only  if  a  whole  cluster 
of  mass  organizations  were  made  to  follow  the  directions  this  gen¬ 
eral  staff  would  give.  j  u  * 

At  the  same  time,  the  general  staff  must  not  only  give  orders  but 

also' respond  to  the  initiative  of  the  masses.  Consciousness  must 
mailitain  sovereignty  over  spontaneity  (to  use  commumst  termi- 
nollgy);  but  it  must  also  be  sensitive  to  it  so  as  to  be  able  to 
chalnel  this  elemental  energy  in  the  proper  direction.  It  should 
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once  again  be  clear  to  the  reader  that,  at  least  potentially,  this 
response  to  the  wishes  of  its  followers  may  conflict  with  the  Party’s 
ur^  to  impose  its  goals  on  the  masses  through  organization 
These  contradictions  are  symbolized  by,  or  related  to,  the  con¬ 
flict  in  principles  that  governed  the  Party’s  decision-making  proc¬ 
esses.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Party  considered  itself  the  infallible 
conscience  of  the  proletariat;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  ever  mindful 
of  the  need  to  remain  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  opinions  of 
^fte  masses.  Again,  as  a  militant  striking  force,  it  had  to  centralize 
jfls  organization  and  activities  so  as  to  subject  all  members  and 
tollowers  to  the  strictest  conspiratorial  discipline.  The  Party  could 
pot  afford  wavering,  doubt,  or  discussion  in  the  midst  of  its  never- 
pndmg  battle.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  membership  was  defined 
as  the  conscious  elite;  and  democratic  traditions  were  strong  within 
the  socialist  movement.  Hence  the  Party  was  committed  to  de- 
jasion-making  procedures  that  gave  a  free  and  equal  voice  to  all 
jnembers,  either  directly  or  through  representative  institutions. 
In  a  society  of  the  elect,  every  member’s  opinion  should  be  heard 
parefully,  and  general  participation  in  decision-making  should  be 
Encouraged. 

The  resulting  conflict  between  democratic  and  bureaucratic 
principles  is  reflected  in  the  formula  Lenin  used  to  describe  Party 
organization.  This  term,  “democratic  centralism,”  is  still  accepted 
tpday  as  the  principle  governing  decision-making  in  the  Party. 
Ij-enin  defined  it  as  a  combination  of  freedom  to  criticize  Party 
pohcies  with  unity  and  discipline  in  action.  Criticism  and  free 
dpcussion  were  admissible  only  so  long  as  they  did  not  disrupt 
Party  unity  in  carrying  out  policies  already  agreed  upon.  Once 
was  committed  to  any  line  of  action,  the  Party  could  not  tolerate 
djssent  or  debate.  In  this  sense,  all  decisions  were,  almost  by 
definition,  unanimous.  The  Party  statutes  make  this  policy  explicit 
by  interpreting  the  principle  of  majority  rule  so  as  to  make  it 
n^ajority  dictatorship.  The  minority  must  submit,  and  by  sub- 
mpting  make  any  decision  unanimous.  But  once  a  decision  has 
bpen  adopted  unanimously,  it  becomes  difficult  even  to  question 
thp  manner  in  which  it  is  being  carried  out,  because  every  such 
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discussion  comes  close  to  interpreting  the  unanimous  decision 
itself  jf  only  by  seeking  to  interpret  it.  Theory  and  practice,  deci¬ 
sion  aAd  execution  are  so  closely  linked  that  insistence  on  unanimity 
and  l(*alty  virtually  prohibits  all  discussion.  More  particularly,  it 
becodes  impossible  for  individual  members  or  groups  of  members 

_ or,  indeed,  for  entire  subordinate  organizations — to  argue  that  a 

decisiin  or  policy  should  be  reexamined  because,  possibly,  it  may 
have  butlived  its  usefulness.  In  effect,  therefore,  the  wiU  of  the 
membership  cannot  even  place  something  on  the  agenda  for  dis- 
cussiX.  Roma  locuta  causa  finita.  Only  the  Party’s  highest  leaders 
can  decide  that  a  given  issue  is  open  for  discussion. 

Tht  party’s  by-laws  thus  reflect  a  very  strong  centralist  bias. 
Moreiver,  they  openly  admit  grave  reservations  about  intraparty 
democracy,  lest  the  freedom  it  gives  be  abused  by  “anh-Party  ele¬ 
ment!.”  What  is  dangerous  in  democracy  is  the  disunity  it  brings 
to  a  supposedly  monolithic  striking  organization;  equally  dangerous, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  leaders,  seems  to  be  the  semblance  of 
disuity  created  when  disputes  and  discussions  go  on  m  public. 
The  greatest  concern  of  the  leaders,  however,  seems  to  be  that  a 
party  which  is  given  some  internal  freedom  of  debate  and  criticism 
cannk  be  managed  and  controlled;  it  gets  out  of  hand  and  therefore 
loses  its  effectiveness  as  a  political  tool. 

Democracy  became  a  problem  for  Lenin  because  of  the  growt 
of  tehsion  and  disorganization  within  the  Party.  This,  in  turn,  was  a 
function  of  the  rapid  increase  of  its  membership,  as  well  as  the 
seemingly  unsurmountable  problems  it  faced  during  the  first  years 

of  its  rule.  ^  ^  ^  . 

During  1917  the  Russian  Communist  Party  (of  Bolsheviks),  as 

it  cJlled  itself  from  1918  to  1924,  increased  its  membership  from 
lesslthan  24,000  in  January  to  more  than  200,000  at  the  time  o 
the  October  Revolution.  Although  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
ranli-and-flle  membership  seems  to  have  been  factory  workers,  the 
natibnal  leaders  as  well  as  many  local  organizers  and  other  membere 
werfe  educated  people  from  the  upper  classes  .1  Members  of  ^non- 
ties' such  as  Letts,  Jews,  Georgians,  and  Poles,  constituted  more 

1  Leonard  Schapiro,  The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (New 
Yor::  Random  House,  1959) i  PP-  171-172. 
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I  than  ten  percent  of  the  membership.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  Party  had  considerable  homogeneity,  but  its  growth 
brought  greater  variety  in  background  and  views  of  the  members. 
The  smaU  band  of  men  constituting  the  Bolshevik  faction  at  the 
beginning  of  1917  were  primarily  those  “hard”  Leninists  who  had 
stuck  by  their  leader  in  the  years  preceding  World  War  I  when  he 
was  preoccupied  with  the  task  of  setting  up  the  Bolshevik  wing  as 
the  one  and  only  Marxist  workers’  party  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
They  had  remained  loyal  to  Lenin,  presumably,  because  they 
shared  his  views  ^which  means  that  they  were  preoccupied  with 
problems  of  Party  organization  and  tended  to  be  ruthless  and  un¬ 
sentimental  concerning  the  use  of  methods  in  political  warfare. 

I  During  the  war,  the  hard  core  of  old-time  Leninist  organization 
men  was  swelled  by  the  addition  of  those  who  so  fervently  agreed 
with  Lenin’s  views  on  the  war  and  on  the  strategies  to  be  pursued 
|by  the  revolutionary  proletariat  that  they  could  no  longer  col- 
elaborate  with  the  moderate  leaders  of  the  Second  International, 
put  the  fact  that  they  agreed  with  Lenin  on  this  issue  did  not 
Inecessarily  imply  that  they  shared  other  typical  Leninist  views. 
|The  resulting  heterogeneity  of  outlook  was  multiplied  when  in  the 
jSpring  of  1917  Lenin’s  ultra-radical  April  program  attracted  all 
.those  former  anti-Bolsheviks  who  liked  the  boldness  with  which  he 
proposed  to  ride  the  elements  that  the  Revolution  had  freed  and 
!who  were  inebriated  by  the  millennial  prospect  opened  up  by  this 
l^rogram  of  an  immediate  leap  into  communism.  Finally,  during 
|he  civil  war,  membership  expanded  almost  explosively,  as  hun- 
p'eds  of  thousands  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Party,  most  of  them 
jn  a  burst  of  crusading  enthusiasm.  Joining  the  Party  at  that  time 
<|;annot  be  explained  by  careerist  motives,  because  Party  member¬ 
ship  during  the  civil  war  meant  self-sacrifice  and  heroism,  even 
fjhough  it  did  bring  privileges  with  it.  Whatever  the  motives  of 
those  who  Joined,  the  Party  welcomed  new  members,  and,  by  the 
end  of  the  civil  war,  had  grown  to  almost  750,000,  despite  obvi¬ 
ously  heavy  losses  due  to  the  civil  war.^ 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Bolshevik  regime,  the  Party  organiza- 
^  Ibid.,  p.  231. 
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tion,  loo,  was  relatively  unstable.  Before  the  war,  Lenin’s  small 
band  pf  devoted  followers  and  organization  men  had  been  homo- 
loyal,  obedient.  The  political  machine  which  during  the 
civil  ti^ar  multiplied  its  size  many  times  quickly  became  hetero¬ 
geneous,  unwieldy,  and  racked  by  deep  dissent.  Local  committees 
were  left  without  guidance  or  coordination  for  prolonged 
perioc  s  and  had  to  improvise  policies  by  themselves.  This,  however, 
was  difficult,  because  Party  traditions  and  Party  ideology  provided 
little  guidance  for  solving  the  problems  of  government  and  manage¬ 
ment  ’acing  the  regime.  Moreover,  the  perpetual  emergency  created 
by  the  civil  war,  economic  ruin,  and  social  dislocation  necessitated 
drasti:  action.  Under  these  circumstances  sharp  disputes  were 
bound  to  arise.  Without  going  into  detail,  we  might  characterize 
these  issues  in  the  following  fashion.  First,  the  emergency  measures 
of  the  civil  war  period  engendered  sharp  conflicts  of  conscience 
in  the  minds  of  the  trained  Marxists  heading  the  Party  because 
many  of  these  measures,  though  obviously  expedient,  violated 
principles  or  assumptions  that  had  hitherto  been  considered  es¬ 
sential  elements  of  socialist  doctrine.  To  express  it  differently, 
many  principles  of  socialist  behavior,  hitherto  accepted  implicitly, 
turned  out  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  struggle 
for  power  and  for  governmental  control.  Outstanding  among  these 
assuriptions  was  the  widespread  belief  that  scrupulous  adherence 
to  ths  rules  of  democracy  in  government,  management,  military 
leadership,  and  party  life  was  an  integral  element  of  socialist 
behavior,  and  that  dictatorship,  hierarchical  organization,  bureau¬ 
cratic  management — not  to  mention  the  hiring  of  former  tsarist 
officers,  civil  servants,  and  professional  men — violated  principles 
of  socialism.  At  many  points,  the  conflict  between  expediency  and 
revolutionary  purism  was  linked  with  the  clash  of  special  interests 
or  ths  fear  of  special  groups  that  the  Bolshevik  regime  was  about  to 
rob  them  of  the  gains  they  had  made  in  the  revolution.  Finally,  as 
is  inevitable  in  a  rapidly  expanding  institution,  conflicts  between 
personalities  and  cliques  did  their  share  to  exacerbate  an  already 
very  tense  situation  within  the  Party. 

Fijom  the  point  pf  view  of  the  Party  leadership,  and  indeed  from 
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|the  point  of  view  of  any  Party  member,  this  factional  strife  and 
jlack  of  organization  were  deplorable  and  untenable,  especially  in 
I  view  of  Lenin’s  preoccupation  with  discipline  and  organizational 
I  efficiency.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  civil  war,  therefore,  he 
jinade  strenuous  efforts  to  cope  with  dissident  and  centrifugal  forces. 
;A  broad  range  of  devices  could  be  applied  for  this  purpose.  One 
jof  them  was  compromise.  Lenin  was  of  extremely  dogmatic  inclina- 
jtion;  whenever  he  had  worked  out  a  solution  to  any  problem  he 
\knew  that  he  was  right  and  that  all  other  solutions  were  wrong. 
|And  yet,  in  this  period  of  permanent  emergency  and  perpetual 
jexperimentation,  there  were  issues  on  which  he  yielded  to  over¬ 
whelming  majorities  in  the  Central  Committee,  because  he  wished 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Party.  At  the  same  time,  even  when 
he  stood  alone  against  all  or  most  of  his  comrades,  Lenin  often 
pould  afford  not  to  yield,  because  his  prestige  as  the  undisputed 
|[eader  of  the  Party  was  extremely  high.  This  prestige  was  based  on 
^a  number  of  personality  traits  that  made  him  outstanding  among 
professional  revolutionary  Marxists  at  the  time.  He  was  a  man  of 
yery  high  intelligence,  tremendous  erudition  within  an  ideologically 
jrestricted  field,  and  great  persuasive  powers,  both  in  the  committee 
jroom  and  before  mass  audiences.  He  combined  an  almost  wild 
jromantic  sweep  with  uncanny  political  horse  sense — revolutionary 
maximalism  with  the  prudence  and  flexibility  of  an  experienced 
Dolitician.  Foremost,  however,  he  was  the  master  of  a  political 
machine  who  knew  how  to  cash  in  shrewdly  on  his  own  indis- 
Densability.  His  opinion  carried  more  weight  than  that  of  anyone 
else,  and  a  threat  on  his  part  to  resign  was  sufficient  in  some  cases 
of  extraordinary  importance  to  bring  the  Central  Committee  in 
ine.  The  Party  was  Lenin,  and  Lenin  was  the  Party.  He  had  built 
it,  almost  single-handed,  it  seemed;  and  his  lieutenants  obviously 
could  not  even  imagine  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  revolution 
without  him.  His  illness  and  death  therefore  dealt  a  very  serious 
blow  to  the  party  .3 

Theoretically,  the  by-laws  of  the  Party,  particularly  the  rules  of 

3  Lenin  had  his  first  serious  stroke  in  1922,  recovered  for  a  brief  period 
late  that  year,  had  another  paralyzing  stroke  in  1923,  and  died  on  January 
ii,  1924. 
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democratic  centralism,  should  have  curbed  excesses  of  Party 
strife,  but  during  the  civil  war  these  rules  seemed  to  be  larp  y 
in  abeyance.  Although  disciplinary  measures,  including  expulsion 
were  It  the  disposal  of  the  Party  leaders,  they  were  not  used  and 
probably  could  not  have  been  used  at  the  time  without  reducing 
the  pLty  to  an  impotent  small  clique.  Although  all  members  were, 
accoi&ing  to  the  statutes,  expected  to  submit  to  all  Party  directives, 
this  provision  simply  could  not  always  be  enforced.  In  fact,  it  was 
often  difficult  to  acquaint  local  and  regional  organizations  with 
currelit  Party  policies,  although  there  was,  of  course,  a  central 
Partif  press  accessible  to  all  organizations.  The  importance  of  the 
press!  in  giving  unity  to  the  sprawling  organization  therefore  was 
considerable.  But  the  most  effective  instrument  for  curbing  dissent 
and  disorganization  in  the  Party  was  its  growing  bureaucratization. 
By  this  term  we  mean  the  increasing  weight  that  accrued  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  (as  against  representative)  agencies  within  the  Party. 
Thes  e  administrative  agencies  included  permanent  commissions  as 
weir  as  special  agents  sent  into  the  field  as  inspectors,  troub  e- 
shoclters,  and  arbitrators.  But  increasingly  the  function  of  cen- 
traliLation  and  control  was  carried  out  by  the  Party  Secretariat 
and  its  field  organizations,  its  main  weapon  being  personnel  policy. 

llhis  rapid  bureaucratization  of  the  Party  was  most  effective  in 
curiing  the  independence  of  subordinate  organizations  and  of  the 
ranLand-file  membership.  But  because  it  could  not  have  the 
sanle  efficacy  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  Party,  at  least  not  so 
quilkly,  Lenin  took  one  more  drastic  step  to  force  unity  and 
ffisLline  upon  the  Party.  At  the  Tenth  Party  Congress,  in  early 
jqii  he  suggested  and  vigorously  lobbied  for  the  adoption  of  a 
rull  against  “factionalism.”  This  took  the  form  of  a  resolution, 
“Oa  the  Unity  of  the  Party,”  which  made  the  formation  of  any 
factions  within  the  Party  a  breach  of  discipline  punishable  by 
exLsion.  In  practice,  this  meant  that  Party  members  henceforth 
weie  forbidden  to  get  together  in  informal  groups  for  the  purpose 
of  Ucussing  policy,  personnel,  or  any  other  Party  matters.  Any 
suk  informal  gathering  could  be  interpreted  as  the  formation  of  a 
faition,  and  the  only  permissible  forum  for  debate  was  the  regular 
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,membership  meetmg,  the  Conference,  the  Congress,  the  bureaus, 
jOr  other  formally  established  committees.  Political  opinion  within 
jthe  Party  was  thus  effectively  atomized  and  prevented  from  con¬ 
gealing  into  a  formidable  movement.  Each  member,  with  his 
jviews,  was  left  alone  face  to  face  with  well-prepared  views  and 
policies  of  the  Party  leaders.  The  individual  was  deprived  of  any 
legal  method  of  determining  whether  or  not  there  might  be  support 
for  his  own  views  among  his  comrades.  Any  dissent,  even  on  slight 
Matters,  meant  opposing  the  solid  bloc  of  the  entire  membership 
Jhe  resolution  “On  the  Unity  of  the  Party”  could  not,  it  is  tru^ 
Je  fully  enforced  for  a  number  of  years.^  But  when  it  finally  could 

be  made  effective.  Party  democracy,  for  all  but  the  pretense,  was  at 
e  n  end. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Party  as  a  decision-making  machine, 
tpe  formula  of  democratic  centralism  was  reflected  in  a  seeming 
balance  between  representative  institutions  and  subordination  to 
Jecutive  orders— a  synthesis  of  Party  democracy  with  a  quasi- 
ihilitary  command  structure.  And,  just  as  in  practice  centralist 
tendencies  were  given  preference  over  democratic  ones,  so  on  the 
organization  of  the  Party  and  in  the  actual  functioning  of  its 
institutions  the  command  structure  dominated  the  supposedly  rep¬ 
resentative  institutions. 

In  theory,  and  according  to  the  Party’s  by-laws,  all  authority 
wphin  the  Party  is  derived  from  the  membership,  and  this  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  members  is  reflected  in  the  organization  of  all  its 
inpitutions,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.'  At  the  lowest  level  of 
the  Party,  in  the  primary  organization,  authority  supposedly  rests 
in|  the  meeting  of  all  the  members,  which  is  to  be  held  at  least 
oi|ce  a  month.  Executive  powers  are  delegated  by  the  members 
to  an  executive  committee,  called  the  bureau,  the  size  of  which 


first  m\^or  occasion  for  launching  the 

in  ji92i!  ^  ^  Party.  Almost  a  third  of  the  members  were  expelled 

j  For  Soviet  discussions  of  Party  organization,  see  L.  Slepov  Vvsshie  i 

T9%TLlZ>rM  (^““'^i.Vysshaia  Parfiinaia  Shkola  p^ri  TsK  KPSS 

Shiola  (Moscow:  Vysshaia  Partiinaia 

oni^oia  pri  isK  KPSS,  1954);  and  A.  F.  Gorkin,  Partiia  i  sovetv  f Moscow 
Vysshaia  Partiinaia  Shkola  pri  TsK  KPSS,  1955).  ^  ^Moscow. 
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varies j  according  to  the  size  of  the  primary  organization  itself  (in 
organ  zations  with  less  than  fifteen  members,  no  bureau  is  created; 
only  a  secretary  is  elected  to  serve  as  the  organization’s  executive 
oflacei  ).  To  head  the  bureau,  every  primary  organization  also 
elects  a  secretary,  who  must  be  a  man  with  a  certain  minimum  of 
senioiity  as  Party  member.  He  must  also  be  confirmed  by  higher 
Party  headquarters,  in  some  cases  even  by  the  Central  Committee. 
But  V  e  can  assume  that  as  a  rule  the  selection  of  the  candidate  by 
hi^e  :  headquarters  precedes  his  election  by  the  members  of  the 
primary  organization.  The  election  is  rarely  more  than  a  formal 
ratification  of  a  fait  accompli.  In  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  Party 
secretaries  (and,  indeed,  other  bureau  personnel)  are  freely  trans- 
ferrec  from  one  assignment  to  another  by  the  Central  Committee 
or  otner  higher  agencies. 

Territorial  Party  organizations,  from  town  or  district  up  to 
proviice  and  Union  Republic,  are  organized  in  analogous  fashion.® 
Ther(j  the  supposedly  sovereign  body  is  not  the  full  meeting  of  all 
the  members,  but  a  conference,  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  of 
elected  delegates  from  all  the  lower  organizations.  Between  this 
conference  and  the  executive  branch,  the  bureau,  which  includes 
three  or  more  secretaries,  an  intermediary  body  exists.  This  is  the 
Committee  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Republics,  the  Central 
Committee.  Party  committees  are  set  up  to  function  as  deliberative 
and  decision-making  bodies  smaller  in  size  than  the  annual  con- 
feren::es — Whence,  less  unwieldy  and  able  to  meet  more  frequently. 
As  we  shall  see,  there  have  been  long  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Party  during  which  these  territorial  committees  lost  virtually  all 
their  functions,  did  not  meet,  or,  if  they  did  meet,  merely  ratified 
the  actions  of  the  bureau  or  its  secretaries.  There  are  some  indica- 

Ai  of  January  i,  1961,  the  Party  contained  the  following  numbers  of 
territcrial  organizations: 

C  Central  Committees  of  Union  Republics, 

Ohlast  committees  and  fcra/  (territory)  committees 
City  and  town  committees 
Raion  committees  within  large  cities 
Rural  raion  committees 
Figures  from  Partiinaia  Zhizn,  No.  i  (1962). 


157 

602 

343 

3262 
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pons  that  in  recent  years  the  territorial  Party  committees  have 
pgained  some  of  their  functions,  at  least  as  arenas  for  discussion 
|and  perhaps  controversy. 

I  The  organization  of  the  Party  is  somewhat  more  complex  at  the 
pational  level,  though  it  remains  analogous  to  that  of  the  lower 
organizations.  Here  again  supreme  authority  resides,  according  to 
|the  Party  statutes,  in  the  Congress  of  delegates  from  all  the  lower 
Organizations.  Today  this  Party  Congress  is  supposed  to  meet  at 
least  once  every  four  years;  since  the  death  of  Stalin  it  has  met 
more  frequently.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Soviet  regime  its  meetings 
jtook  place  once  every  year.  After  1925  there  was  a  two-year 
interval;  then  one  of  three  years;  another  of  four;  another  of  five 
^ears;  finally  came  a  period  of  thirteen  years  during  which  no 
Congress  met. 

Until  1925,  Congresses  were  always  the  scene  of  lively  open 
debates  over  fundamental  policy  issues,  as  well  as  over  personnel 
changes.  Yet  even  in  these  early  years  of  Soviet  rule  the  Congress 
bould  not  really  be  an  effective  source  of  authoritative  decision¬ 
making.  A  body  of  several  thousand  voting  delegates,  meeting  for  a 
week  or  so,  is  much  too  unwieldy  an  organization  to  exercise  its 
authority  in  any  meaningful  fashion.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
regime,  meetings  of  the  Congress  were  preceded  by  weeks  or 
Jnonths  of  intense  debate  within  the  Party,  a  process  of  issue-raising 
knd  discussion  that  prepared  the  ground  for  meaningful  debate. 
But  this  habit,  too,  was  curbed  by  the  rule  against  factionalism,  as 
well  as  by  the  Party  leaders’  phobia  against  any  show  of  disunity 
within  the  Party. 

In  addition,  the  independence  of  the  Congress  was  curbed  by 

the  fact  that  its  delegates,  ostensibly  elected  by  the  Party  member- 
hip,  came  more  and  more  to  be  handpicked  by  the  Party’s  highest 
idministrative  leadership.  Thus,  with  the  passage  of  time,  the 
overeign  authority  of  the  Congress  exhausted  itself  in  listening  to 
nnouncements,  reports,  and  policy  speeches  by  the  leaders,  in 
Approving  or  ratifying  their  actions  since  the  preceding  Congress, 
bnd  in  electing  prepared  slates  of  candidates  to  the  various  high 
Party  ofiices.  Since  1927  all  decisions  and  resolutions  passed  by 
Party  Congresses  have  been  passed  unanimously. 
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The  complete  domination  of  the  Congress  by  the  Party’s  execu¬ 
tive  agencies  began  even  before  the  Revolution  of  1917  and  was 
vigorously  promoted  by  Lenin,  to  say  nothing  of  his  successors. 
This  process  of  making  the  Congress  into  a  subservient  ratifying 
must  be  narrated  in  some  detail. 

g  before  the  Revolution,  the  actual  governing  body  of  the 
had  been  a  standing  committee,  the  Central  Committee, 
from  among  the  delegates  to  the  Congress.  Its  function 
serve  as  a  deliberating  and  policy-making  center  between 
gs  of  the  Party  Congress.  According  to  the  present  statutes 
Party  this  is  still  its  function,  and  it  is  to  meet  at  least  once 
six  months.  In  the  years  immediately  following  the  Revolution 
^ntral  Committee  in  fact  met  far  more  frequently  and  actually 
nction  as  the  Party’s  main  decision-making  body.  But  several 
pments  soon  made  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  Central 
ittee  to  fulfill  this  role,  one  being  the  continual  growth  in 
,  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Year 

Members^  Candidates 

Total 

1912 

1 

5 

12 

1917  ( 

April) 

9 

5 

14 

1917  ( 

August) 

21 

10 

31 

1918 

15 

7 

22 

1919 

19 

8 

27 

1920 

20 

12 

32 

1921 

25 

15 

40 

1922 

27 

19 

46 

1923 

40 

17 

57 

1924 

50 

35 

85 

1925 

63 

43 

106 

1927 

71 

50 

12 1 

1930 

69 

63 

132 

1934 

71 

68 

139 

1952 

125 

III 

236 

1956 

133 

122 

255 

1961 

175 

155 

330 

*  For 

the  names 

of  the  members  and  pandidates 

elected  in 

1962,  see  Spravochnik 

Partiino 

%o  Rabotnika,  Issue  4  (1963).  PP-  159-163- 
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jTo  some  extent,  this  increase  in  Central  Committee  membership 
I  may  reflect  no  more  than  the  equally  rapid  increase  in  the  Party’s 
j over-all  membership,  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


Year 

Members 

Candidates 

1917  (fall) 

240,000 

1918 

300,000 

1919 

314,000 

1920 

612,000 

1921 

733,000 

1922 

532,000* 

117,000 

1923 

386,000* 

99,000 

1924 

736,ooot 

128,000 

1925 

643,000 

445,000 

1927 

887,000 

349,000 

1930 

1,261,000 

712,000 

1934 

1,874,000 

935,000 

1939 

1,589,000 

889,000 

1952 

6,013,000 

869,000 

1956 

6,796,000 

420,000 

1959 

7,622,000 

617,000 

1961 

8,873,000 

843,000 

j  *  Sharp  decrease  in  membership  due  to  a  purge  designed  to  eliminate  bandwagon 
jumpers,  careerists,  and  others  not  deemed  worthy  of  membership, 

t  Sharp  increase  in  membership  due  to  mass  recruitment  shortly  after  Lenin’s  death. 
Source:  V.  M.  Zasorin  and  N.  F.  Vikulin,  O  novom  ustave  partii  (Moscow:  Izd. 
“Znanie,”  1961),  p.  47.  (Figures  rounded  off.) 

During  the  civil  war,  Lenin  also  seems  to  have  tried  to  obtain  a 
^Central  Committee  which  in  its  composition  matched,  somehow, 
fhe  heterogeneity  of  the  Party  membership;  this  attempt  to  create  a 
l^alance  of  groups  within  the  Committee  may  have  contributed  to 
ps  growth.  We  shall  see  presently  that  the  creation  of  smaller  sub¬ 
committees  led  to  a  decrease  in  the  Central  Committee’s  power. 
This  loss  of  authority  proceeded  simultaneously  with  its  growth  in 
size,  and  it  would  be  difiicult  to  say  which  of  the  two  phenomena 
was  cause  and  which  effect;  obviously,  they  reinforced  each  other. 

Even  while  the  Central  Committee  was  relatively  small,  it  was 
often  difiicult  to  get  a  quorum  together  during  the  turbulent  years 
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of  the  civil  war.  Most  members  were  important  functionaries  in 
the  Party’s  rapidly  swelling  apparatus,  some  of  them  permanently 
stationed  away  from  Moscow,  others  away  from  the  capital  on 
frequent  trips.  They  often  had  more  pressing  matters  to  worry 
aboui  Finally,  the  Central  Committee  lost  some  of  its  power  be¬ 
cause  the  growing  heterogeneity  of  the  Party  made  it  an  arena  of 
conflict.  Various  factions  within  the  Party,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
repre  sented  in  it  during  periods  when  Lenin  felt  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  be  too  intolerant  toward  them. 

Both  increase  in  size  and  growing  heterogeneity  of  the  Party 
werelclosely  linked  with  its  galloping  bureaucratization;  this  factor, 
too,  iontributed  to  the  waning  of  the  Central  Committee’s  power. 
The  krowth  of  Party  bureaucracy  is  often  explained  by  Lenin’s 
overJding  desire  to  keep  the  Party  under  control  or  by  his  strong 
predilection  for  bureaucratic  organization  and  procedure.  His  par¬ 
tiality  for  Prussian  methods  notwithstanding,  even  in  Lenin’s  mind 
there  were  countervailing  tendencies,  dreams  about  a  socialist  soci¬ 
ety  V  ithout  bureaucratic  controls  or  any  other  methods  of  domina¬ 
tion  and  administration.  To  such  dreams,  as  we  have  seen,  Lenin  and 
his  Party  were  firmly  committed  at  the  time  they  came  to  power. 
We  are  interested  here  in  two  elements  of  this  vision.  One  of  them 
waslhe  belief,  firmly  held  in  1917-18,  that  the  coming  political 
orde  *  would  bring  true  self-government  to  the  people  of  Russia, 
and  that  therefore  the  state  would  wither  away  once  the  soviets 
had  seized  power.  There  would  then  be  no  further  need  for  in- 
stituions  of  domination  and  repression,  no  requirement  of  armies, 
police  forces,  courts,  jails,  governments,  or  bureaucracies  and 
boards  of  experts.  AU  public  business  would  be  reduced  to  simple 
controlling  and  accounting  manipulations  that  could  be  handled 
by  every  citizen,  even  the  simplest  (every  kitchen  maid,  as  Lenin 
said).  For  this  reason,  the  need  for  bureaucrats  would  be  elimi¬ 
nate  5,  because  the  simple  assignments  left  could  be  rotated  fre¬ 
quently  among  all  the  citizens. 

It  became  clear  very  soon  after  the  seizure  of  power  that  this 
kind  of  seff-govemment  was  not  about  to  develop.  To  manage  a 
chaotic,  starving,  and  disintegrating  empire  during  a  period  of 
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jcivil  war  was  a  formidable  task  that  required  a  government  ma- 
jchinery  staffed  with  capable  and  experienced  administrators,  not 
jkitchen  maids  or  any  other  semiliterate  representatives  of  the 
jmasses.  But  the  people  who  had  performed  such  services  for  the  pre- 
jrevolutionary  political  order  were  hostile  to  the  Bolshevik  regime; 
jtheir  numbers  were  small  to  begin  with,  and  large  numbers  of  po- 
jtential  government  servants  had  left  the  country.  Those  who  re- 
pained  were  pressed  into  service,  but  they  were  suspected  of 
disloyalty  to  the  new  government.  In  order  to  govern  the  country 
.despite  these  severe  handicaps,  Lenin  and  his  colleagues  found  it 
pecessary  to  use  the  Communist  Party  as  a  control  mechanism  ex¬ 
isting  side  by  side  with  the  government,  infiltrating  and  penetrating 
its  structure,  guiding  and  supervising  its  activities.  This  condition 
alone  led  to  the  proliferation  of  Party  activities,  made  the  Party 
similar  to  the  government  in  many  essential  respects,  and,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  contributed  to  the  rapid  bureaucratization  of  its  structure  and 
;  functioning. 

But  there  was  an  aggravating  factor.  Although  Lenin  and  his 
colleagues  had  to  retreat  from  their  dreams  of  immediate  self- 
j^overnment  for  all  Russians,  they  still  maintained  unrealistic  con¬ 
ceptions  about  the  Party  itself.  The  masses  might  not  be  able  to 
psume  full  control  over  all  public  affairs,  but  the  Party  could — 
Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  its  leaders,  every  single  party  member 
jvas  able  and  ready  for  governing  tasks.  Rationality  and  universal 
talents,  in  fact,  were  attributed  to  all  Party  members.  The  leaders 
seem  to  have  considered  all  communists  wise  and  capable  adminis¬ 
trators  fit  for  any  assignment  they  might  be  given,  public  admin¬ 
istration  specialists  whose  leadership  would  assure  that  under  all 
Circumstances  correct  decisions  would  be  made.  If  only  there  were  a 
Sufficient  number  of  such  Party  members  who  could  be  placed  in 
charge  or  control  of  all  public  institutions,  the  entire  government 
yould  consist  of  wise  legislators  (in  Rousseau’s  sense  of  the  word), 
^nd  the  welfare  of  the  nation  would  be  in  good  hands.  This  image 
cf  the  Party  membership,  however,  proved  to  be  equally  utopian 
and  had  to  be  abandoned.  It  turned  out  that  a  distinction  between 
“good”  and  “bad”  members  had  to  be  made,  the  former  to  be 
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distinguished  from  the  latter  purely  on  the  basis  of  their  perform¬ 
ance  tod  behavior  record,  indicating  that  unworthy  persons  were 
being  ecruited.  Moreover,  even  those  who  had  meritoriously  served 
the  Party  under  conditions  of  revolution  did  not  always  turn  out 
to  perforin  well  as  supervisors  or  leaders  of  government  agencies. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  talents  and  personality  traits  which 
make  people  courageous  and  resourceful  professional  revolu¬ 
tionary  agitators  and  organizers  may  render  them  unfit  for  admin- 
istrati/e  duties  in  an  established  government. 

Incompetence  on  the  part  of  loyal  communists  was  therefore 
added  to  the  difficulties  facing  the  Party  now  that  it  was  confronted 
very  Suddenly  with  a  bewildering  multiplicity  of  administrative 
tasks.  At  this  point  Lenin’s  manifest  preference  for  bureaupatic 
methods  of  decision-making  reasserted  itself.  Wherever  inefficiency, 
confusion,  or  other  governmental  difficulties  arose,  his  favorite 
solution  was  to  replace  spontaneity  and  autonomy  with  bureaucratic 
controls,  to  centralize  channels  of  authority,  to  transform  decision¬ 
making  processes  into  bureaucratic  routines.  In  thus  transforming 
the  Party  into  a  well-controlled  political  machine,  he  used  two 
devices.  One  was  to  weaken  the  party’s  representative  institutions 
by  cheating  smaller  and  less  unwieldy  committees  to  function  as 
inner  cabinets;  the  other  was  to  circumvent  open  debate  altogether 
by  placing  authority  for  making  important  decisions  into  the  hands 
of  mDre  pliable  administrative  organs. 

In  line  with  the  first  of  these  measures,  the  most  important  step 
was  aken  in  1919  at  the  Eighth  Party  Congress.  At  that  Congress 
two  permanent  subcommittees,  or  Bureaus,  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee  were  created  which  were  given  the  task  of  functioning  as 
the  ::»arty’s  highest  policy-making  bodies.  They  were  called  the 
Organizational  Bureau  (Orgburo)  and  the  Political  Bureau  (Polit¬ 
buro).  The  former,  by  far  the  less  important  of  the  two,  was  to 
deal  with  problems  of  party  structure  and  personnel.  The  Politburo 
was  to  deal  with  all  important  political  decisions;  it  became  the 
Party’s  inner  cabinet  and  was  recognized  as  such  from  its  begin- 
ningl  Membership  in  the  Politburo  invariably  carried  with  it  the 
highiest  possible  prestige  and  authority.  Throughout  its  existence, 
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it  remained  a  cabinet-size  body  which  could  meet  frequently  and 
discuss  the  most  diverse  matters  with  relative  lack  of  formality. 
The  first  Pohtburo  had  five  members  and  three  alternates;  although 
over  the  years  it  slowly  grew  in  size,  it  never  attained  more  than 
double  its  original  membership,  whereas  the  membership  of  the 
Central  Committee  multiphed  by  more  than  twenty.  Very  quickly, 
therefore,  the  Pohtburo  assumed  the  supreme  policy-making  func¬ 
tions  that  had  resided  in  the  Central  Committee,  and  the  latter’s 
influence  declined  accordingly,  as  we  have  seen. 

It  has  been  asserted  already  that  the  decline  in  the  influence  of 
representative  bodies  within  the  Party  was  hastened  by  the  growth 
of  bureaucratic  controlhng  agencies.  One  of  these,  the  Central  Con¬ 
trol  Commission,  was,  like  the  two  Bureaus,  a  subcommittee  of 
jthe  Central  Committee.  The  Central  Control  Commission  was  cre¬ 
ated  in  1921  for  the  purpose  of  curing  and  preventing  ineflaciency, 
pd  tape,  and  mismanagement  within  the  Party,  and  of  reviewing 
the  performance  of  all  Party  members.  It  functioned  as  an  in¬ 
spectorate  and  auditing  board  and  also,  at  times,  as  the  principal 
administrator  of  party  purges— a  purge  being  a  review  of  all  mem- 
l)ers’  activities  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  they 
should  be  retained  in  the  Party.  It  existed  until  1962,  still  as  a 
(jommission  under  the  Party’s  Central  Committee,  fulfilhng  some 
of  the  same  functions,  but  probably  retaining  little  political  sig¬ 
nificance.  Its  new  name,  Central  Audit  Commission,  may  have 
summarized  its  principal  function.  In  November  1962,  the  plenary 
meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  changed  the  status  of  this  com¬ 
mission  in  very  interesting  and  significant  fashion  by  merging  it 
Wflh  an  analogous  agency  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  State  Control.  The  newly  created  body  is  called  the 
Committee  for  Party  and  State  Control  and  is  subordinated  to  both 
tjie  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  Party’s  Central  Committee.  It 
i^  an  outstanding  symbol  of  the  new  tendency  to  obscure  the 
boundaries  between  the  Communist  Party  and  the  government.  Its 
^Uty,  apparently,  is  primarily  to  report  on  evasion  of  rules  by 
^anagers  and  other  persons  endowed  with  administrative  authority. 
For  this  purpose,  it  seems  to  rely,  at  least  in  part,  on  information 
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froir  informants  at  the  grass  roots.'^  At  the  same  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  this  kind  of  bureaucratic  intelligence,  the 
new  Committee  has  field  organizations  at  lower  administrative 
levejs.® 

A  far  more  important  addition  to  the  Party  was  the  Secretariat. 
It  wis  created  in  1919,  at  the  same  time  as  the  two  Bureaus,  to 
fulfil  the  household  functions  that  must  be  carried  out  in  any  large 
orgaiization:  keeping  records,  handling  the  flow  of  correspondence, 
preparing  agenda,  keeping  calendars  of  activities,  and  maintaining 
communications  with  the  field.  Before  the  creation  of  the  Secre¬ 
tarial,  most  of  these  duties  had  been  carried  out  by  one  man, 
Iakov  Sverdlov,  who  apparently  carried  most  of  the  necessary 
information  in  his  head — a  one-man  secretary  or  office  manager. 
His  untimely  death  in  1919  niade  the  creation  of  a  formal  secre- 
taria  office  necessary.  Ostensibly,  the  new  agency  was  to  serve 
onlyjsuch  ancillary  functions  as  have  been  listed  above;  in  this  it 
might  be  considered  comparable  to  the  Adjutant  General’s  office 
in  a  large  military  organization.  Morever,  in  carrying  out  these 
service  activities,  the  Secretariat  was  to  be  responsible  and  ac- 
couniable  to  its  parent  organization,  the  Central  Committee.  It 
very  quickly,  however,  developed  into  the  administrative  nerve  cen¬ 
ter  o: :  the  Party  and  more  and  more  assumed  control  over  all  Party 
activ;  ties  and  policies. 

T1  e  principal  steps  in  this  direction  were  as  follows :  first,  Lenin 
used  the  Secretariat  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  control  over 
the  local  and  territorial  units  of  the  Party.  In  the  main,  this  objec¬ 
tive  vm  accomplished  before  his  death  in  1924.  Once  the  autonomy 
of  the  local  units  was  curbed,  a  long-range  trend  toward  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  policy-making  by  the  Secretariat  began  to  manifest  itself. 
In  01  her  words,  the  differences  between  dehberation,  decision¬ 
making,  and  administration,  never  firmly  established  in  the  Party, 
were  obliterated  more  and  more,  control  over  all  these  functions 
being  vested  to  an  increasing  degree  in  the  appointive  office  of  the 
Secre:aries  rather  than  in  the  representative  organs  of  the  Party. 

’’Se  j  Pravda  (June  26,  1963). 

the  decree  of  the  November  1962  Plenum  which  set  up  the  new 
comm  ttee.  Spravochnik  Partiinogo  Rabotnika,  Issue  4  (1963),  p.  199 
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ijhe  chief  method  by  which  the  Secretariat  gained  this  ascendancy 
\|as  its  control  over  personnel.  The  individual  members  of  the 
Party  came  to  regard  the  Secretariat  machine  as  the  most  formid¬ 
able  superior  whose  cues  must  be  followed  by  all  who  wished  to 
stay  and  advance  in  the  Party.  Office  holders  felt  this  dependence 
even  more  strongly;  this  condition  applied  not  only  to  local  and 
territorial  secretaries,  but,  in  time,  to  all  Party  officials,  including 
tnose  ostensibly  elected  as  delegates  to  conferences  and  congresses 
or  even  those  elected  to  such  higher  deliberative  bodies  as  the 
Central  Committee.  In  effect,  therefore,  even  these  supreme  policy¬ 
making  agencies  of  the  Party,  which  ostensibly  were  the  parent 
organizations  of  the  Secretariat,  came  to  be  staffed,  at  least  in¬ 
directly,  by  people  handpicked  by  the  Secretariat  itself.  More 
precisely,  the  Party’s  representative  as  well  as  administrative  in¬ 
stitutions  came  to  be  packed  with  supporters  of  the  man  who 
lieaded  the  Secretariat.  This,  as  of  April  4,  1922,  was  J.  V.  Stalin. 

Stalin’s  father  was  a  Georgian  village  cobbler  turned  factory 
worker.  Young  Josef  was  sent  to  a  seminary  to  prepare  for  the 
priesthood,  but  was  converted  to  Marxism  and  expelled  from 
divinity  school.  Years  of  vigorous  activity  in  the  revolutionary 
social  democratic  movement  of  his  native  land  led  to  the  usual 
experience  in  tsarist  jails  and  in  Siberia,  but  also  to  some  promi¬ 
nence  within  the  revolutionary  movement.  Lenin  came  to  value 
him  for  his  enterprise,  his  organizational  talents,  his  loyalty,  and 
because  they  thought  alike  about  the  national  minority  problem. 
He  co-opted  him  into  the  Bolshevik  Central  Committee  in  1912. 
Having  spent  the  early  years  of  World  War  I  as  a  political 
exile  in  the  arctic  wilds  of  Siberia,  Stalin  returned  to  Russia  in  the 
spring  of  1917  to  participate  in  the  Revolution  as  a  member  of 
the  Bolshevik  top  command.  He  played  no  conspicuous  role  in  the 
bctober  Revolution  and,  in  general,  was  far  less  known,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Party,  than  some  of  its  flashier  orators, 
brilliant  writers,  or  public  leaders.  Yet  he  remained  a  member 
bf  the  Central  Committee  and,  after  the  seizure  of  power,  entered 
the  Soviet  cabinet,  though  only  in  the  relatively  minor  post  as 
bommissar  for  Nationalities.  During  the  civil  war  his  most  con- 
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spicuous  role  was  that  of  political  commissar  during  several 
impor  :ant  campaigns  of  the  Red  Army.  Far  more  important  for 
his  career,  however,  was  his  inclusion  in  virtually  every  major 
contrclling  and  policy-making  body  of  the  Party’s  high  command. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  its  existence,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Politbiro,  and,  equally  important,  he  was  the  only  Politburo 
member  who  also  belonged  to  the  Orgburo  from  the  day  of  its 
creation.  In  addition  to  the  People’s  Commissariat  for  Nationali¬ 
ties,  he  was  given  the  important  Commissariat  of  the  Workers’ 
and  Peasants’  Inspection,  a  governmental  inspectorate  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  controlling  agency  set  up  in  1921  for  the  purpose  of  stream¬ 
lining  the  government  administration  and  curbing  inefficiency.  This 
assignment  was  a  token  of  Lenin’s  high  regard  for  Stalin’s  falent 
as  an  administrator  and  trouble-shooter.  Moreover,  from  the  time 
of  its. creation,  Stalin  was  the  main  power  behind  the  Secretariat, 
and  it  was  only  fitting  that  in  1922  he  was  made  Secretary  General 
of  the  Party. 

At  the  very  moment  Stalin  assumed  formal  command  over  the 
Secreariat’s  machine,  which  already  had  demonstrated  its  for¬ 
midable  power  over  local  and  provincial  party  organs,  Lenin  fell 
ill  an  I  began  to  leave  the  Party  without  his  guidance.  He  rallied 
once  more  and  resumed  control  for  a  few  months,  but  had  a 
paralyzing  stroke  in  1923  and  died  in  January  1924.  His  death 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Party,  which  had  depended  so  much  on 
his  leadership  and  was  so  much  a  projection  of  his  personality, 
and  it  led  to  years  of  severe  disorganization  and  conflict.  The 
nature  of  this  conflict  can  be  described  in  yarious  ways.  It  can 
be  seen  as  a  clash  of  issues,  a  debate  over  policy  alternatives  in 
many  different  areas.  It  can  also  be  depicted  as  a  power  struggle 
betwe^en  different  sets  of  leaders  and  followers,  or  between  different 
types  of  Bolsheviks.  Or,  it  can  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Party  to  restructure  itself  now  that  the  universally 
recognized  leader  had  departed  from  the  scene.  All  these  aspects 
of  thv.  interregnum  that  followed  Lenin’s  death  (and,  in  fact,  began 
during  his  first  serious  illness)  are  closely  intertwined;  the  full 
story  is  far  too  complex  to  be  told  here.  Our  interest  should  focus 
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on  two  matters;  one  is  the  restructuring  of  the  party’s  decision¬ 
making  processes,  and  the  other  is  the  nature  of  the  top  leadership 
that  emerged  in  the  course  of  this  transformation. 

The  structural  changes  in  the  Party  after  Lenin’s  death  can  be 
regarded  as  the  completion  of  developments  that  had  begun  in  the 
years  before — the  strengthening  of  the  Politburo  and  the  Secretariat 
at  the  expense  of  local  and  territorial  organizations  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  Central  Committee.  The  bureaucratically  inclined  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  Secretarial  apparatus,  whose  power  Stalin 
symbolized,  inexorably  swept  out  the  romantic  revolutionary  intel- 
jlectuals  who  had  flocked  to  Lenin  around  1917  and  had  formed 
jthe  more  conspicuous  members  of  his  entourage.  In  the  process 
jOf  removing  this  old  guard  from  leadership,  they  also  swept  out 
jthe  last  remnants  of  freedom  of  discussion  and  the  members’  rights 
to  participate  in  decision-making.  The  Congress  was  transformed 
jinto  a  rubber  stamp  as  early  as  1927;  at  that  time  some  opponents 
jof  the  Secretaty  General  were  still  permitted  to  address  the  dele¬ 
gates,  but  their  speeches  were  drowned  out  by  the  widespread 
hooting  and  whistling  of  the  Congress  members,  now  acting  as 
Stalin’s  loyal  claque.  During  the  next  few  years,  all  important 
decisions  were  made  in  the  Politburo,  but  the  Central  Committee 
still  exercised  some  veto  power.  Even  after  the  last  opposition 
members  had  been  removed  from  the  Politburo  in  1930,  some  of 
Stalin’s  former  opponents  retained  their  seats  in  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee.  In  fact,  between  1932  and  1934,  years  of  crisis  and  unrest 
within  the  Party  and  the  country,  Stalin  was  at  times  outvoted  iri 
the  Central  Committee  and  had  to  yield.  Yet  he  was  already  so 
firmly  entrenched  as  titular  head  of  the  Party  that  he  could  rally, 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  make  any  further  insubordination  im¬ 
possible.  Between  1934  and  1938  the  Party  was  so  thoroughly 
shaken  up  that  we  may  well  say  Stalin  destroyed  it.  No  one  was  safe 
against  his  suspicion  and  vindictiveness,  neither  members  of  the 
Central  Committee,  People’s  Commissars,  First  Secretaries  of 
jarovinces  and  Union  Republics,  nor  even  members  of  the  Politburo. 
The  vast  majority  of  those  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  Party 
laefore  or  during  the  Revolution  were  eliminated;  most  of  Lenin’s. 
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formet  associates  and  collaborators  were  killed  and  their  positions 
given  jto  a  new  generation  of  Party  administrators,  many  of  whom 
had  joined  the  Party  only  after  the  Revolution.  This  revolution  within 
the  Party  was  accomphshed  by  agencies  from  outside:  the  secret 
police  and  Stalin’s  personal  secretariat.  Through  these  institutions, 
Stalin  succeeded  in  ascending  to  absolute  dictatorship  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  ruling  like  an  oriental  despot  with  unchecked  arbitrariness 
and  c^priciousness.  And  the  spirit  of  arbitrariness  and  capricious¬ 
ness,  of  bloody  vindictiveness  and  ferocious  cunning,  was  imparted 
to  the  entire  Party,  as  those  who  wished  to  survive  had  to  practice 
the  d  ctator’s  methods  of  government.  Meanwhile,  all  public  utter¬ 
ances  about  Stalin  spoke  as  if  he  were  a  superhuman  genius  with 
almost  divine  attributes. 

Stalin  destroyed  the  party  of  Lenin,  but  his  own  party  grew 
apace.  It  may  not  have  been  sovereign  within  the  entire  political 
systeiQ,  but  in  the  Stalinist  trinity  of  Party,  police,  and  government 
appai  atus,  it  probably  ranked  highest  still.  The  Politburo  remained 
the  center  of  policy-making  and  high-level  deliberation,  insofar  as 
we  know,  even  though  many  important  decisions  were  obviously 
made  by  Stalin  without  consulting  this  Party  cabinet.  The  (Central 
Committee,  no  longer  a  deliberative  body,  now  was  reduced  to  a 
ratifying  agency,  although  ostensibly  it  remained  the  focus  of  all 
authcrity  in  the  Party;  all  important  decisions  of  the  Party  were 
(and  still  are)  published  in  its  name;  and  the  vast  party  bureauc¬ 
racy, 'the  “apparatus,”  nominally  remained  in  its  service.  To  it  all 
agencies  report  and  are  responsible;  by  it  they  all  are  created,  at 
least  according  to  the  party’s  by-laws.  In  this  sense,  the  Central 
Committee,  rather  than  the  Congress,  became  the  formal  locus  of 
sovereignty  within  the  Party.  But  in  fact  the  sprawling  bureaucracy 
of  th^  “apparatus”  long  ago  became  an  appendage  of  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  which  is  in  fact  the  nerve  center  of  the  Party’s  entire 
permanent  bureaucracy.  With  its  many  departments  and  sizable 


staff, 
large 
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the  Party  Secretariat  has  become  a  complicated  structure  as 
as  the  entire  government  of  a  small  state.  Its  organization 
hanged  frequently  and  is  today  in  flux,  but  at  all  times  it  has 


had  departments  or  other  agencies  corresponding  to  the  many 
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functions  performed  by  the  Party  and  the  entire  political  system. 
It  has  been  an  inner  government  within  the  national  government 
apparatus. 

The  various  agencies  deriving  their  authority  from  the  Central 
Committee  include  a  number  of  specialized  institutions,  such  as 
schools  and  academies,  archives,  libraries,  and  research  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  the  Institute  of  Marxism-Leninism  and  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences.  Furthermore,  the  Central  Committee  is  the 
parent  organization  for  a  judiciary  body,  the  Committee  for  Party 
Control,  which  functions  as  a  disciplinary  court  and  a  court  of 
appeal  for  Party  members  facing  expulsion  or  other  sanctions. 
Finally,  there  is  the  party  bureaucracy  proper  which  takes  the  form 
of  bureaus  and  departments  (otdely)  of  the  Central  Committee. 
In  fact,  this  central  Party  administration  is  an  extension  of  the 
Secretariat. 

Some  of  the  departments  of  the  Secretariat  deal  primarily  with 
intraparty  activities — for  example,  the  Ideological  Department 
(formerly  the  departments  for  Agitation  and  Propaganda),  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  formulation  and  dissemination  of  Party  doctrine, 
and  the  departments  for  Party  Organs,  which  deal  with  personnel 
policy.  But  the  Ideological  Department  is  concerned  also  with 
instructional  work  in  non-Party  agencies,  and  the  department  of 
Party  Organs  also  supervises  the  work  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Komsomol  and  the  trade  unions.  There  are  departments  dealing 
with  education,  science,  and  cultural  matters;  a  number  of  de¬ 
partments  concerned  with  foreign  poUcy  and  relations  with  foreign 
j Communist  parties;  and  an  armed  forces  department,  called  the 
jMain  Political  Administration.  This  Department  helps  obscure  the 
boundaries  between  party  and  government  because  it  is  jointly 
administered  by  the  Secretariat  and  the  Ministry  of  Defense.  A 
Special  Department  may  still  be  in  existence;  it  has  a  somewhat 
similar  relationship  to  the  police  branch  of  the  government,  the 
Committee  for  State  Security. 

The  remaining  departments  are  concerned  with  policy  forma¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of  activities  in  the  national  economy.  Three 
bureaus  were  created  in  recent  years,  one  for  agriculture,  one  for 
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heavy  industry  and  construction,  and  a  third  for  light  industries; 
they  coordinate  the  work  of  various  more  specialized  departments 
in  these  three  areas.  A  much  more  drastic  experiment  in  restruc¬ 
turing  was  begun  in  March  1962,  when  a  plenary  meeting  of  the 
Centre  1  Committee  decreed  the  complete  reorganization  of  the 
Party  'into  two  separate  branches,  one  for  agricultural  affairs, 
the  other  for  industrial  matters.  Henceforth  there  were  to  be  two 
branches  of  the  Party,  an  urban  and  a  rural  one,  each  with  its 
separate  pyramid  of  primary,  local,  and  territorial  organizations. 
This  thorough  reform  was  canceled  in  November  1964. 

Since  1956,  the  functional  organization  of  the  Secretariat  has 
been  complicated  by  the  existence  of  two  special  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  bureaus,  one  for  the  Russian  republic  (RSFSR),  and  an¬ 
other  ;  br  Central  Asia.  These  two  bureaus  supervise  bureaucratic 
machinery  similar  to  that  of  the  over-all  Secretariat,  so  that  some 
of  the  Central  Committee  bureaus  and  departments  exist  in  dupli¬ 
cate  01}  triplicate— one  each  for  the  RSFSR,  for  Central  Asia,  and 
for  the  USSR  as  a  whole. 

In  summary,  the  Secretariat  was  created  in  1919,  originally,  to 
do  the  work  that  one  man  had  previously  performed.  A  small  team 
of  experienced  Party  officials  built  it  up,  and  it  became  a  large 
bureaucratic  machine  in  which  all  the  threads  of  Party  work  come 
togeth(T — the  administrative  heart  of  a  lo-million-member  organi¬ 
zation  and  a  200-million  nation.  Stalin’s  role  in  this  organization 
was  that  of  a  bureaucratic  chief  who  became  the  top  decision¬ 
maker,  the  boss  of  all  personnel,  the  arbiter  of  all  disputes  and 
disagreements.  He  secured  and  maintained  this  commanding 
positio  <1  by  acquiring  formal  rank  in  all  the  important  administra¬ 
tive  machines.  A  member  of  the  Central  Committee  since  1912,  he 
belonged  to  both  the  Politburo  and  the  Orgburo  and  chaired  them 
both.  yi.s  General  Secretary  he  headed  the  Party  bureaucracy.  He 
sat  in  the  national  government  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and 
during  World  War  II  made  himself  chairman  of  that  body  as  well, 
and  ccmmander-in -chief  of  the  armed  forces  with  the  highest 
military  rank.  To  accomplish  all  this  and  perform  his  work,  he 
seems  to  have  possessed  boundless  ambition,  ruthless  determina- 
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tion,  exceedingly  high  organizational  talents,  remarkable  ability 
to  set  his  subordinates  against  each  other,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
an  unbelievable  gift  for  mastering  details  of  information. 

Holding  these  posts,  carrying  out  this  work  of  commanding  an 
entire  country,  Stalin  performed  a  job  that  undoubtedly  was 
essential  for  the  continued  functioning  of  the  system  as  it  developed 
under  his  hands,  and  yet  was  almost  impossible  for  any  one  man 
to  perform.  Stalin  was  essential  because  in  any  administrative 
machinery  there  has  to  be  one  final  authority.  In  any  political  sys¬ 
tem  there  has  to  be  a  sovereign  to  whom  final  appeals  can  be  made, 
who  acts  as  court  of  last  resort  and  arbiter  of  all  disputes.  In  a 
political  system  as  authoritarian  as  the  USSR,  this  apparently  has 
to  be  a  single  man,  just  as  the  purely  administrative  part  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  Western  countries  is  always  headed  by  a  single  man  carry¬ 
ing  full  responsibility — a  Prime  Minister  or  a  President.  Since  in 
Western  countries  ultimate  sovereignty  still  lies  with  the  voters, 
these  government  chiefs  are  themselves  under  control.  But  in  the 
USSR  sovereignty  belongs  to  the  Communist  Party — ^itself  a 
bureaucratic  agency.  Its  chief  can  tolerate  no  competition  or 
checks.  One  might  argue  that  a  committee  or  board  or  a  small 
oligarchy  might  carry  out  the  functions  Stalin  performed.  But 
there,  too,  disputes  and  disagreements  would  inevitably  arise. 
Someone  must  be  chairman,  because  someone  must  make  final 
decisions.  Moreover,  since  decisions  taken  at  the  top  level  of  the 
Communist  Party  often  were  life-and-death  decisions  for  the  very 
top  leaders  involved,  the  chairman  had  to  be  an  authoritarian 
figure,  an  irremovable  boss,  a  master  of  the  machine.  In  this  sense, 
Stalin  was  an  essential  institution,  the  keystone  in  the  Soviet 
political  structure. 

And  yet,  like  a  President  of  the  United  States  (or  even  more 
so),^  the  Number  One  man  in  the  Soviet  Union  faces  a  task  that 
is  inevitably  beyond  the  powers  of  one  man.  In  order  to  be  an 
effective  leader  who  manages  his  country  well  without  endangering 

9  A  President  of  the  United  States  can  solve  his  problems  somewhat  by 
being  only  nominally  in  charge  of  many  of  the  agencies  he  formally  heads 
or  controls.  But  Stalin  could  ill  afford  to  give  any  of  his  subordinates  so 
much  autonomy. 
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his  own  rule  he  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  detail  that  clearly  is 
beyond  one  individual  and  on  a  communications  system  that  makes 
him  independent  of  his  subordinates.  Stalin’s  solution  lay  in  two 
devices:  One  was  to  prevent  too  much  accretion  of  power  to 
anyom^  of  his  subordinates  by  the  arrangement  which  one 
might  call  the  bureaucratic  division  of  powers.  All  bureaucratic 
organisation  must  distribute  functions  and  jurisdictions  among 
variouj  subordinate  agencies  according  to  their  competence.  Al¬ 
though  this  may  protect  the  top  management,  it  is  primarily  a 
rational  division  of  labor.  But  in  the  USSR  the  bureaucratic  divi¬ 
sion  ol  powers  went  further.  Competences  and  jurisdictions  were 
divided  in  such  a  fashion  that  various  agencies  interfered  with 
each  other  and  supervised  each  other,  existed  parallel  to  each  other 
and  duplicated  each  other’s  work.  This  may  have  created  a  certain 
amour  t  of  inelBftciency,  but  it  allowed  Stalin  to  set  his  subordinates 
against  each  other.  Inefficiency  thus  was  a  price  paid  for  control 
and  protection.  The  other  device  Stalin  used  to  maintain  one-man 
control  over  the  entire  Party  and  nation  was  to  build  up  a  personal 
secretariat  apart  from  the  formal  structures  (party,  government, 
police,  armed  forces)  which  he  headed,  although  its  personnel  must 
have  been  recruited  from  among  these  agencies.  Almost  nothing 
is  known  about  this  secretariat  except  for  the  name  of  its  chief, 
Poskrebyshev.  This  does  not,  however,  diminish  the  importance 
it  had  for  Stalin. 

The  entire  machinery  of  government,  in  the  Party  and  beyond 
it,  was  built,  in  effect,  by  one  man  and  around  one  man,  and  was 
tailor-made  for  his  needs.  Consequently,  if  he  were  ever  to  fall  or 
eventi  ally  to  die,  it  would  be  threatened,  even  though  one  might 
argue  that  something  very  similar  would  some  day  be  built  in  its 
place.  So  long  as  the  Soviet  political  system  is  fundamentally 
bureaucratic  (hence,  without  a  constitutional  order  which  effec¬ 
tively  regulates  the  process  of  acquiring  and  wielding  political 
authoiity),  two  things  seem  inevitable:  first,  the  system  requires  a 
Number  One  man  of  virtually  dictatorial  authority;  because  he  is 
essential,  he  must  be  regarded  as  an  institution.  Second,  we  can 
assume  that  his  departure  from  the  political  scene  (whatever  its 
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nature)  inevitably  will  precipitate  a  succession  crisis,  unless  such  a 
crisis  precedes  his  fall,  in  which  case  his  fall  marks  the  accession 
of  another  Number  One  man.^^ 

1  make  these  statements  with  considerable  diffidence,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that,  since  the  removal  of  N.  S.  Khrushchev  from  his  position  of 
leadership,  the  Soviet  Union  has  ostensibly  been  under  the  rule  of  a  genuine 
duumvirate.  This  in  itself  is  not  without  precedent,  Khrushchev  himself 
having  once  managed  the  system  with  a  partner,  N.  A.  Bulganin.  Most  West¬ 
ern  political  scientists  tend  to  assume,  however,  that  the  Brezhnev-Kosygin 
duumvirate  cannot  maintain  itself  for  long  and  will  have  to  give  way  to 
open  one-man  rule.  Any  strong  commitment  for  or  against  this  assumption 
would  be  unwarranted. 


Chapter  VII 
The  Party  Since  Stalin 


When  the  Nineteenth  Congress,  the  first  such  gathering  since  1939. 
met  ii  Moscow  in  October  1952,  the  political  atmosphere  in  the 
USSF.  was  filled  with  foreboding.  The  obvious  fact  that  the  dic¬ 
tator  was  aging  was  driven  home  by  mounting  evidence  that  his 
paran  oiac  suspicions  of  even  his  closest  collaborators  were  about  to 
lead  to  a  new  large-scale  purge  of  the  Party  leadership.  This 
impending  shakeup  could  be  viewed  also  as  an  attempt  by  Stalin 
to  decide  the  knotty  problem  of  his  succession.  As  a  responsible 
political  leader  and  architect  of  the  Soviet  system,  Stalin  must 
have  been  worried  lest  an  interregnum  like  that  following  Lenin’s 
death  once  again  disorganize  and  demoralize  the  ranks  of  the  Party. 

Tie  Party  rules  say  nothing  about  a  General  Secretary;  indeed, 
they  do  not  provide  for  a  Party  leader  at  all.  Instead,  they  are 
worded  as  if  all  authority  within  the  party  ultimately  flowed  from 
the  laembership  through  its  delegates  in  the  Congress.  In  reality, 
as  we  have  seen,  all  authority  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  General  Secretary.  Under  him,  a  complex  division  of  powers 
pitted  a  handful  of  his  highest  lieutenants  against  each  other. 
Theie  was,  first  of  all,  the  chief  of  his  personal  secretariat.  Second, 
there  was  the  Politburo,  its  nine  members  nationally  regarded  as 
the  most  important  political  leaders.  Even  within  their  ranks  was  a 
hierarchy,  since  the  four  or  six  senior  members  of  the  Politburo 
seen  ed  the  strongest:  each  of  them,  in  addition  to  his  Party  post, 
also  controlled  important  parts  of  the  Soviet  administratiye  ma- 
chink  such  as  the  police,  the  armed  forces,  or  heavy  industry.  These 
were  the  Politburo  Ministers. 
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Once  Stalin  died,  these  senior  Party  leaders  could  be  expected 
to  begin  at  once  struggling  with  each  other  for  succession  to  his 
place.  It  would  be  a  struggle  both  for  and  against  power;  for  it 
could  not  be  foreseen  which  would  be  more  important  to  each  of 
these  potential  contenders — to  strive  for  his  own  ascendancy  or  to 
prevent  all  others  from  succeeding  Stalin  and,  possibly,  to  work 
out  some  new  arrangement  leading  to  collaboration  and  coexistence 
of  all  the  former  lieutenants.  Undoubtedly,  any  struggle  or  bar- 

I lining  would  be  based  on  the  power  and  influence  each  of  these 
aders  possessed  by  virtue  of  his  control  over  a  vital  sector  of 
)viet  public  life.  At  the  same  time,  any  conflict,  or  indeed  any 
orking  agreement,  might  involve  debate  and  maneuvering  in  some 
the  decision-making  bodies  of  the  party,  such  as  the  Politburo, 
e  Central  Committee,  or  even  a  Congress.  In  any  event,  some 
inflict  and  a  good  deal  of  politicking  were  inevitable  because 
dther  the  formal  statutes  nor  the  informal  political  culture  of 
e  Party  provided  for  an  orderly,  regularized  succession. 

At  the  Nineteenth  Congress,  Stalin  took  two  important  steps 
signed  to  solve  the  succession  problem  before  it  became  acute, 
le  first  of  these  steps  was  to  single  out  one  of  his  lieutenants  for 
nspicuous  and  extraordinary  honors,  thus  implicitly  but  clearly 
signaling  him  as  his  senior  deputy  and  hence  his  successor.  This 
an  was  G.  M.  Malenkov,  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  Stalin’s 
^retariat,  in  industrial  management,  as  well  as  Party  and  police 
^  )rk.  The  second  step  was  to  weaken  the  position  of  all  his  other 
Iputenants  by  two  measures.  First,  he  deprived  the  Politburo 
Ministers  of  their  ministries  by  promoting  them  to  the  rank  of 
Deputy  Chairmen  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  Secondly,  he  abol- 
iished  the  two  Bureaus  of  the  Central  Committee  (the  Politburo 
and  the  Orgburo),  replacing  them  with  a  larger,  hence  weaker 

iDdy,  which  was  called  the  Presidium  of  the  Central  Committee, 
he  Politburo  elected  in  1939  had  had  9  members  and  2  alternates; 
the  Presidium  the  power  of  the  members  was  diluted  because 
Its  membership  was  25  members  and  ii  alternates.  In  the  weeks 
alter  the  Congress,  the  dark  clouds  of  an  impending  major  purge 
gathered  more  and  more  thickly.  We  know  now  that  even  the 
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highest  leaders  under  Stalin  began  to  fear  for  their  lives.  However, 
five  laonths  after  the  Congress,  Stalin  was  dead. 

At  once  a  period  of  lively  politicking  began.  Perhaps  the  first 
step  l  aken  by  the  highest  Soviet  leaders  was  to  undo  the  structural 
reforns  made  at  the  Nineteenth  Congress.  The  former  Politburo 
ministers  resumed  command  over  the  administrative  eippires 
Stalii  had  taken  away  from  them.  Moreover,  the  Presidium  was 
sharply  reduced  in  size;  with  ten  members  and  four  alternates,  it 
was  again  similar  to  the  Politburo  that  had  existed  until  1952. 

Events  since  then  have  been  followed  with  avid  attention  by 
outsi<ie  observers.  But  even  though  we  have  been  able  to  register 
the  results  of  the  power  struggle  which  ensued  after  Stalin’s  passing, 
its  actual  workings  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  hidden  from 
public  view.  For  instance,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  chief  of  the 
Soviet  police  system,  Lavrenti  Beriia,  together  with  his  top  aides, 
was  eliminated  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  control;  and 
we  even  know  or  can  reconstruct  some  elements  of  the  process 
that  l  esulted  in  his  and  his  collaborators’  downfall  late  in  1953. 
But  v^e  do  not  know  nearly  enough  to  subject  this  important  event 
to  a  thorough  political  analysis  of  the  kind  that  would  show  us 
how  in  general  such  issues  are  decided,  and  what  political,  psycho¬ 
logical,  international,  and  other  factors  account  for  both  Beriia’s 
attempt  and  his  failure.  We  simply  have  not  got  sufficient  specific 
information  about  the  events  and  maneuverings  leading  to  his  fall. 
What  seems  to  have  happened  is  that  the  police  chief  ordered  his 
secur  ty  troops  to  occupy  strategic  places  in  Moscow  and  possibly 
other  parts  of  the  USSR.  Apparently,  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  was  ready  to  seize  control  and  remove  his  rivals,  these  rivals 
seizcci  him,  and  he  was  shot  either  at  once  or  after  a  speedy  trial 
by  a  military  kangaroo  court.  The  more  interesting  questions  that 
arise  from  this  outline  of  events  cannot  be  answered.  One  would 
like  to  know,  for  instance,  by  what  process  of  communications 
the  leaders  concerned  learned  (or  failed  to  learn)  about  the 
thickening  plot.  It  would  be  equally  rewarding  to  know  to  what 
exten :,  and  at  whose  initiative,  Beriia’s  rivals  got  together  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  preventive  action.  We  would  wish  to  know 
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the  role  of  the  troops  and  the  troop  commanders  involved,  both 
police  and  regular  units.  Obviously,  they  must  have  been  involved 
In  a  situation  in  which  loyalties  conflicted.  How  interesting  it 
would  be  to  find  out  what  factors  determined  the  stand  they  took! 

Similarly,  baffling  questions  that  remain  unanswered  are  raised 
l^y  the  subsequent  rise  of  Khrushchev,  a  process  that  must  be 
summarized  here.  As  we  have  seen,  Stalin  died  after  having  desig¬ 
nated  G.  M.  Malenkov  as  his  successor,  at  least  by  implication. 
;[ndeed,  once  he  was  dead,  Malenkov  assumed  offices  previously 
jield  by  Stalin:  he  continued  to  work  in  the  Party  Secretariat, 
clearly  as  the  senior  Secretary,  and  also  was  made  Chairman  of 
i;he  Council  of  Ministers.  Within  a  few  weeks,  however,  he  gave 
up  his  secretarial  position,  remaining  as  head  of  the  government. 
His  place  in  the  Secretariat  was  taken  over  by  N.  S.  Khrushchev, 
a  man  far  less  well  known  outside  the  country.  The  question  is 
who  or  what  prompted  Malenkov  to  resign  from  his  high  Party 
] position.  Did  he  do  it  on  his  own  initiative,  in  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  him  to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  the 
job  of  Prime  Minister?  Was  he  forced  out  by  his  peers  within  the 
Party,  who  wished  to  prevent  excessive  concentration  of  power 
;  n  the  hands  of  a  single  person?  The  constant  emphasis  of  Soviet 
deology  during  this  period  on  the  principle  of  collegiate  manage- 
jnent  makes  the  assumption  plausible  that  such  apprehensions  were 
::ife  among  the  Party  leaders.  But,  if  his  peers  forced  him  out,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  precisely  how  such  a  political  maneu¬ 
ver  was  accomplished  and  what  forms  it  took. 

A  drawn-out  tug  of  war  then  ensued  between  Malenkov  and 
Khrushchev,  the  details  of  which  are  equally  obscure.  It  ended 
with  the  fall  of  Malenkov  and  his  demotion  to  a  position  of 
obscurity  and  minor  responsibility.  His  demise  brought  with  it 
additional  dissension  and  political  antagonism  within  the  Party — 
a  prolonged  period  of  jockeying  for  positions  and  finally  a  dra¬ 
matic  clash  between  two  factions,  that  of  Khrushchev  and  that  of 
IVIolotov  and  Kaganovich,  to  name  only  the  principal  figures. 
The  clash  took  on  some  novel  forms.  Within  the  Presidium,  the 
Khrushchev  faction  was  in  the  minority,  and  in  a  decisive  meeting 
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he  and  his  supporters  were  defeated.  Having  foreseen  such  an 
outccme,  however,  Khrushchev  called  together  a  meeting  of  the 
Cent  al  Committee,  where  a  majority  sided  with  him  and  defeated 
the  Presidium.  Khrushchev  seems  to  have  been  aided  substantially 
by  the  then  Minister  of  Defense,  Marshal  Zhukov,  who  helped 
speec  far-away  members  of  the  Central  Committee  to  Moscow  in 
militj  ry  airplanes.  For  trying  unsuccessfully  to  defeat  and  unseat 
the  E  Khrushchev  faction,  the  Presidium  majority  was  subsequently 
denounced  as  an  anti-Party  group,  its  leaders  ejected  from  their 
high  posts  and  given  administrative  assignments  of  little  import¬ 
ance.  ^  The  man  they  had  tried  to  defeat  used  his  victory  to  assume 
leadephip  over  the  Party,  though  his  power  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  used  it  undoubtedly  were  very  different  from  Stalin’s  way. 

Nidta  Sergeevich  Khrushchev  Was  a  prominent  representative  of 
the  generation  of  Party  leaders  who  came  out  of  the  ranks  of 
workers  and  peasants,  joined  the  Party  during  the  civil  war,  and 
rose  ;o  positions  of  great  authority  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Purge 
in  the  second  half  of  the  1930s.  At  that  time,  these  leaders  stepped 
into  the  offices  vacated  by  people  who  are  today  being  rehabilitated 
as  innocent  victims  of  Stalinist  terror.  In  the  light  of  this  observa¬ 
tion  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Khrushchev’s  first  prominent 
assigfiment  was  to  purge  the  Ukrainian  Party  of  “enemies  of  the 
peopKe.”  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Ukraine  when  the  purge  reached 
its  most  orgiastic  phase,  and  at  that  time  he  was  given  credit  for 
the  thoroughness  of  its  operations. 

A  generalized  portrait  of  this  generation  of  leaders  would  stress 
their  lower-class  origin  and  their  relative  lack  of  formal  education. 
This  low  educational  level  must  not  by  any  means  be  interpreted 
as  indicating  a  lack  of  intelligence,  but  it  can  perhaps  be  assumed 
to  in  ply  little  or  no  commitment  to  intellectual  values,  including 
those  of  intellectual  honesty  and  independence.  At  the  same  time, 
the  successful  leaders  of  this  generation  displayed  a  good  deal  of 
pragiaatism,  as  well  as  ruthlessness.  They  showed  no  compunction 
agaii^st  jailing,  torturing,  and  killing  anyone  whom  Stalin  or 
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Bzhev  designated  as  an  enemy  of  the  people.  In  contrast,  the 
men  whom  they  helped  remove  very  often  showed  compunction 
in  dealing  with  former  comrades-in-arms.  This  might  be  rephrased 
by  saying  that  the  first  generation  of  Stalinists,  who  were  the  last 
to  be  purged  in  1937-38,  were  loyal  primarily  to  the  Party  and 
only  incidentally  to  Stalin,  whom  they  had  followed  for  many 
years  because  he  seemed  to  them  to  be  pursuing  the  correct  course, 
li^recisely  because  they  felt  at  one  with  the  Party,  they  could  at 

|)imes  show  tendencies  toward  cultivating  the  cult  of  their  own 
)ersonalities,  since,  after  all,  the  Party  had  exalted  them  by  giving 
hem  their  very  great  responsibilities.  In  comparing  the  Khrushchev 
generation  (i.e.,  those  younger  men  who  survived  the  Great 
^urge)  to  the  pre-Khrushchev  generation  of  Stalinists  who  were 
liminated,  one  has  the  feeling  that  the  Khrushchevs  were  loyal 
ess  to  the  Party  than  to  its  leader,  and  that  this  absolute  loyalty, 
n  their  case,  led  to  a  careful  cult  of  self-effacement.^  It  should 
)e  understood  that  these  are  not  the  only  character  traits  that 
explain  the  rise  of  Khrushchev  and  his  peers,  i.e.,  the  generation 
)f  top  leaders  who  survived  Stahn.  They  are  only  the  traits  that 
may  have  distinguished  them  from  those  who  did  not  survive  the  last 
year  of  the  Great  Purge.  What  both  of  these  groups  had  in  common 
was,  of  course,  the  syndrome  of  attitudes  and  skills  that  we  have 
attributed  to  successful  members  of  the  Party  aktiv  in  general. 

One  note  of  caution  must  be  added:  In  the  preceding  paragraph, 
N.  S.  Khrushchev  is  portrayed  as  a  man  of  self-effacing  loyalty 
to  Stalin.  One  implication  of  this  portrayal  might  be  that  he  lacked 
principles  as  well  as  courage,  that  he  was  a  careerist  and  oppor¬ 
tunist  who  succeeded  because  he  was  more  successful  and  more 
mthless  than  his  rivals  in  following  the  dictator’s  cues.  This  may, 
however,  be  an  erroneous  impression.  Even  under  Stalin  some 
rose  to  high  position  because  they  boldly  took  the  initiative  and 
got  things  done.  Those  who  fell  were  either  timid  souls  who  did 
not  have  the  courage  to  act  on  their  own  or  else  were  daring 
entrepreneurs  whose  actions  resulted  in  failure.  It  should  be 

2  For  a  biography  of  Khrushchev  which  makes  these  points  see  Lazar 
Pistrak,  The  Great  Tactician  (New  York:  Praeger,  1961). 
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remeir  bered,  in  this  context,  that  in  the  last  few  years  of  Stalin’s 
life  K  irushchev  displayed  considerable  daring  in  promoting  hh 
abortite  scheme  for  agricultural  reforms. 

If  the  rise  of  Khrushchev  and  his  peers  can  be  explained  as  a 
function  of  the  ascendancy  of  Stalin  as  an  absolute  dictator,  his 
victory  over  Malenkov,  Molotov,  and  Kaganovich  cannot  yet  be 
explained  satisfactorily,  simply  because  we  do  not  yet  have  the 
wisdofn  of  hindsight.  Many  hypotheses  have  been  advanced,  all 
of  them  on  the  basis  of  flimsy  evidence.  Khrushchev’s  ascendancy 
has  been  explained  as  a  victory  of  the  professional  politicians  over 
the  managerial  elite,  whose  spokesman  Malenkov  was  assumed  to 
be.  But  the  assumption  that  Malenkov  spoke  for  this  group  is 
difficult  to  prove;  moreover  it  must  be  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  ]V  alenkov  rose  within  the  Party  through  his  work  in  the  Great 
Purge  in  Stalin’s  Secretariat.  He  was  thus  as  much  a  professional 
politician  as  Khrushchev.  Nor  does  this  hypothesis  take  into 
account  the  subsequent  fall  of  Molotov  and  Kaganovich,  who 
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were  professional  politicians  rather  than  government  man- 
Their  demise  has  been  attributed  to  a  conflict  in  which 


the  pijovincial  Party  secretaries  won  over  the  central  leadership 
of  the  Party;  in  this  explanation,  the  Secretariat  as  well  as  the 
Central  Committee  are  seen  as  strongholds  of  the  provincial  sec- 
retarict,  and  Khrushchev  as  their  exponent,  whereas  the  1957 
Presidium  is  viewed  as  the  last  bastion  of  the  old  Stalinist  promi- 
nents.  Each  hypothesis  raises  more  questions  than  it  provides 
answers;  and  again  it  is  probably  too  early  to  deal  with  these 
questions. 

Om;  thing  seems  clear:  Khrushchev’s  victory  obviously  spelled 
defeat  for  at  least  two  factions  within  the  Party.  The  ouster  of 
Malenkov  removed  a  man  who  had  become  the  symbol  of  a 
policy  of  relaxation,  in  economic  policy  and  perhaps  in  other 
areas  as  well;  the  fall  of  Molotov  and  Kaganovich  removed  men 
of  Sta  in’s  own  Old-Bolshevik  generation  who  maintained  the  need 
for  stict  centralization,  doctrinal  inflexibility,  and  possibly  also 
Stalinist  police  methods  of  government.  Khrushchev’s  rise  is 
therefore  the  victory  of  a  skillful  professional  politician  who  care- 
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fully  steered  between  the  extremes  of  dogmatism  and  opportunism; 
in  a  ditferent  political  system,  a  man  of  his  type  might  wish  to 
call  himself  a  “progressive  conservative.”  Scholars  in  future 
generations  may  perhaps  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  emerg¬ 
ence  was  little  more  than  the  result  of  political  skill  combined 
with  a  political  style  that  seemed,  at  least  for  a  while,  to  be  in  tune 
with  the  requirements  of  the  moment.  His  subsequent  retirement 
suggests,  however,  that  there  were  limits  to  his  skill  and  to  the 
appropriateness  of  his  style  of  operation  and  other  leadership 
qualities.  With  Brezhnev  and  Kosygin,  a  slightly  younger  set  of 
leaders  has  assumed  command,  men  whom  all  observers  identified 
as  Khrushchev’s  most  loyal  followers,  if  only  because  their  careers 
were  so  obviously  and  for  such  a  long  time  dependent  on  his. 
Whether  this  latest  change  of  command  will  bring  with  it  substantial 
changes  in  the  style  and  method  of  government  in  the  USSR, 
or  whether  it  is  itself  the  result  of  such  changes,  remains  to  be 
seen.  Many  questions  are  still  unsolved.  For  example,  is  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  one-man  dictatorship  yielding  to  a  pattern  of  collective 
management,  or  must  the  eventual  emergence  of  a  single  dictator 
still  be  considered  an  essential  feature  of  the  Soviet  political  sys¬ 
tem?  In  line  with  this  question,  theories  concerning  the  immutabil¬ 
ity  of  so-called  totalitarian  systems  will  sooner  or  later  have  to 
be  re-examined.  Beyond  this  there  is  a  host  of  questions  that  may 
never  be  solved  concerning  the  processes  by  which  Khrushchev’s 
retirement  was  effected. 

Let  us  return  to  the  changes  in  the  style  of  government.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  differences  of  styles  are  more  than  just  aesthetic 
differences.  New  modes  of  operation  directly  affect  the  contents 
of  the  policies;  how  things  are  done  determines  in  part  what  will 
and  will  not  be  done.  And  some  features  of  the  style  of  Soviet 
politics  since  Stalin’s  death  must  be  noted — ^with  due  caution, 
to  be  sure,  since  political  life  is  subject  to  change,  and  on  occa¬ 
sions  change  may  be  retrograde.  Perhaps  the  central  symbol  of 
recent  changes  in  style  as  well  as  policies  has  been  “destalinization.” 
This  word  denotes  the  obviously  reluctant  and  half-hearted  attempt 
of  the  Party  to  re-evaluate  the  role  and  person  of  the  late  dictator. 
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There  have  been  several  milestones  in  the  progress  of  destaliniza- 
tion.  Dne  was  the  immediate  reaction  to  Stalin’s  death,  which  took 
the  form  of  a  public  resolve  by  all  the  surviving  leaders  to  rule 
the  country  and  the  Party  in  the  “Leninist”  spirit  of  collegiality. 
A  fe(hng  of  relief  must  have  swept  the  high  command  of  the 
Party  when  the  leader  passed  away,  and  it  may  well  be  that  a 
genuiie  revulsion  against  the  excesses  of  his  method  of  govern¬ 
ment  found  its  expression  in  this  stress  on  collegiality  and  the 
criticism  of  the  “cult  of  personality.”  At  the  same  time,  both 
criticism  of  Stalin  and  the  caution  with  which  it  was  expressed 
betray  the  hesitancy  these  leaders  must  have  felt  at  expressing  any 
position  very  strongly,  lest  it  do  them  political  harm  in  a  very 
fluid  situation.  The  Party  and  the  outside  world  were  therefore 
caught  by  surprise  when  the  Twentieth  Congress,  in  1956,  was 
exposed  to  a  passionate  denunciation  of  Stalin.  This  famous 
“Secret  Speech”  by  Khrushchev  was  the  second  milestone  in  the 
history  of  destalinization.  It  brought  with  it  a  concerted  effort 
to  undo  some  of  Stalin’s  works,  an  effort  which  was  symbolized 
by  the  rehabilitation  of  many  of  his  victims  and  the  rewriting  of 
the  Party’s  history.  Among  observers  in  the  West  there  seemed 
to  be  a  general  consensus  that  power  relationships  within  the 
Party  s  top  command  were  now  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  1934, 
when  Stalin  was  no  more  than  first  among  equals,  and  when  the 
Centril  Committee  still  functioned  as  a  forum  for  meaningful 
discussion.  The  semblance  of  collegial  rule  was  followed,  however, 
by  Khrushchev’s  victory  over  his  rivals,  which  clearly  made  him 
more  than  merely  the  first  among  equals.  And  yet,  his  ascendancy 
led  to  a  much  more  drastic  destalinization  speech,  this  one  given 
in  public  rather  than  behind  closed  doors,  at  the  Twenty-second 
Congiess,  in  1961.  History  will  once  again  have  to  be  rewritten. 
Stalin  s  rule,  and  with  it  all  present-day  relationships  within  the 
Party,  will  once  again  have  to  be  reevaluated  in  conformance  with 
Khrushchev’s  most  recent  revelations. 

Th{ ;  entire  process  of  destalinization  which,  with  ups  and  downs, 
has  hien  going  on  since  March  of  1953,  must  be  seen  as  both 
cause  and  effect  of  persistent  pressures  for  greater  freedom  of 
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discussion  within  the  Communist  Party.^  There  are  many  indica¬ 
tions  of  this  tendency.  One  of  them  is  the  simple  fact  that  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  rivals  were  demoted  and  denounced  but  not  killed  or 
jailed  or  even  ejected  from  the  ranks  of  Party  membership.  They 
remained  Party  comrades  for  the  time  being,  even  though  this 
appellation  might  be  conveniently  omitted  in  their  successors’ 
speeches.  Not  only  did  they  remain  in  the  Party,  with,  to  be  sure, 
positions  of  minor  responsibility,^  but  from  the  proceedings  at  the 
Twenty-second  Congress  it  became  apparent  that  at  least  one  of 
them,  V.  M.  Molotov,  still  went  on  fighting  for  support  of  his 
ideas,  making  use  of  his  right  as  a  Party  member  to  appeal  to 
the  Central  Committee.  Open  debate  has  begun  in  the  USSR  on 
many  issues  of  public  policy.  These  issues  range  from  aesthetic 
doctrines  through  history  and  the  social  sciences  to  economic  policy 
and  military  strategy,  covering  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the 
nation  as  well  as  trivia.  One  may  conclude  that  within  the  Party, 
as  well,  issues  that  ten  years  ago  were  considered  settled  and 
taboo  are  today  being  debated.  There  is  no  freedom  of  speech  in 
the  Party  or  in  the  public,  but  there  seems  to  be  much  greater 
freedom  of  discussion  than  before;  and  the  higher  in  the  Party, 
the  greater  this  freedom  is  likely  to  be.  Sooner  or  later  the  actual 
freedom  of  discussion  will  strive  to  be  recognized  formally  as 
freedom  of  speech.  That  these  strivings  are  already  being  voiced 
within  the  Party  was  indicated  by  N.  S.  Khrushchev,  who  at  the 
Twenty-second  Congress  felt  it  necessary  to  reject  the  demands 
made  by  unidentified  comrades  that  the  Party  rule  against  factional¬ 
ism  be  abolished.  The  fact  that  such  a  demand  needs  to  be  rejected 
in  a  public  address  shows  how  strongly  it  must  have  been  voiced. 

In  order  to  explain  this  striving  for  greater  freedom,  many  of 
us  tend  to  think  at  once  of  the  power  struggle.  Khrushchev  as  well 
as  his  successors,  so  we  speculate,  have  permitted  some  freedom 

3  Needless  to  say,  a  full  understanding  of  the  destalinization  campaigns 
and  related  ideological  developments  is  possible  only  in  light  of  contempo¬ 
rary  political  problems  within  the  USSR,  the  entire  communist  bloc,  and 
the  world  as  a  whole. 

4  When  his  turn  came  to  be  ousted  from  command,  Khrushchev  him¬ 
self  became  a  beneficiary  of  these  more  modern  methods  of  leadership 
circulation. 
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of  discussion  in  order  to  hold  the  Party  together^ 
hale  done  so  to  court  the  loyalty  and  support  of  J 

±r;hr.;r.?.*sii  l  ^ 

prUure  for  greater  freedom.  At  the  same  tune,  one  might  assume 
thkt  the  Party  and  its  leadership  can  afiord  to  grant  some  of  th 
frLom  of  debate  because  of  its  success  “ 

inb  its  rule  and  implanting  its  ideology  in  t  |  might 

Xeover,  to  withdraw  the  scant  the  leTto 

cjeate  problems  of  morale  within  the  Party  with  which  the  leaders 

Trl^^liSnrSout  their  motives-and  we  can  ^^no  ^ 
tlii  speculate-we  must  not  forget  the  changes  m  the  broader 
t  Lent  within  which  these  leaders 
urent  of  increasing  heterogeneity  and  --P 
riore  defies  unified  control  by  a  smgle  man.  Hence  the  rariy 
must  concede  greater  autonomy  and  flexibOity  to  hs  own 
tes  s^they  can  maintain  some  control  and  duection.  At  the 

fame’ time,  Soviet  society,  having  *Xosfflo°adrw’ith 

Irialization  and  great-power  status,  «  today  p  _ 

feiens  pointing  in  several  different  directions.  Within  the  Par  y 
there  Xt  therefore  be  sharp  disagreements  concerning  *  ®  “ 

Ud  dSSbility  of  reforms,  as  against  conservative  adherence  to 

:id"ln  methods  and  policies.  U"®dly  .‘here 

factions  in  the  Party  today-or,  if  not  en  for 

opinion  and  mood  and  cliques  formed  around  the  spokesmen  tor 

these  different  political  lines.  In  turn,  these  dj-™  "^3*“ 
reflect  and  express  the  growing  heterogenei  y  .  u  \ 

elite  and  the  growing  complexity  of  Soviet  society,  with  i  s  inev  - 
i  *ies  of  opLn.  its  dltfcent  pmfes^n.,  gtoupmgs.  its 

“  As'a  "eLlt'toto  bin'rtWn  th.  Patty  considei  Jle  pressure 
for  ;:.r»tono„,,  for  incretwed  pmticip.tio.  by  t  e  —re 
Hnd^for  greater  security  from  arbitrary  treatment.  In  turn, 
"Ire  hfv.  fdt  mote  uV'y  <b“  b«<»”  >»'  ““■> !“ 
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gteg”™?  “ 'L"  ™*"e 

that  “The  Partv  «t  i  ^  management,  the  Party  boasts 
fiifJirp  n  ♦  teadfastly  initiates  measures  which  in  the 

ove^  Ae  ?tiv  I  \  f  ^  “^“‘ain  control 

f- 

svnlbolized  hv  11,.  ®  pressures  and  desires  are 

afls  Tw  1  ^  the  Party  adopted 

scvej.,  d^d^,  " 

«ig>|.  b.  .uj,^  Z  lilcl 

cwl  ot  the  ballot  in  all  Partv 

gress  therrhad  discussions  preceding  the  Con- 

I  I  th  had  been  some  argument  against  the  secret  ballot 

rs;~si;ss-s 

de“  Ss'^r^Tr^T  btr 

I  ^  ^  ^  purges  occurred  nonetheless. 

tiinogo\  «at>om«a“  lssue°4  '(i£'37^r^2T'^°’'‘*  Congress,  Spravochnik  Par- 
(October  29,  1961) 

'  Ibid. 
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jraiLy  violates  Its  own  deenlv 

I^ned  bureaucratic  instincts  and  traditions  thnc  lnTi,*’  7  ^ 

^  b”'?  con,ru2ation 

. inembership  The  rules  furthermore  suaran 

Es  f  sr.-Ss-C; 

ijnmrcS-o„w™ ‘("d,"  t  ■» 

'  - K  tills  provision  encourages  the 

"P  Staiins-in  charge 

4dtr7clT  7“-'  Lik®  laws/it  is  therefofe 
11  !.lsn7  and  arbitrariness  but 

t  aMhe  ‘°rP™®  of  tTe 

te  sfl  *®  autonomy.  Incidentally 

dtle  Stalins  are  warned  in  the  new  rules  that  the  supprS 

f  ™sm  from  below  is  a  crime  against  the  LZ 
IP  right  to  debate  freely  is  elaborated  further.  For  Ine  thing 
rules  ^ve  all  members  the  right  to  advance  their  opinion 
^  issue  whatever  until  that  issue  has  been  settled  by  a  vote 

lEe  of  ‘^d  '™P^y  ^  reaffirmation  of  an 

fmciple  of  democratic  centralism”;  and  the  stress  in  this 

ion  IS  as  much  on  the  discipline  and  obedience  every  member 

Jave  once  the  Party  has  made  a  decision  as  it  Ton  the 

m  o  e  ate.  In  fact,  all  the  inconsistency  of  “democratic 

aiTev^bTf ‘^d”  7  ™P''"‘  ‘hut  a  political 

^n  ever  be  closed— that  there  can  ever  be  a  problem  that 

lb  onger  be  debated  because  a  vote  has  been  taken  and  the 

s  been  committed  to  action.  The  entire  process  by  wh Lh 

on  simply  died  m  the  Party  is  attributable  to  this  ilea  that 

r  remains  settled  unless  the  highest  agencies  of  the  Party 
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p.  h.p>  .h.  Gene..,  S.®.-,  «  »»  ^ 

LUble.  Hence  it  a.e  Part,  »!»  ™‘ ”  “m,  fl,e, 

affirm  the  right  to  discuss  an  i^ue  J  ^  further, 

wild  not  break  new  ground.  But  new  by^s  do  g 

fL  the  first  time,  they  lay  down  rffies  He 

^flSSriSt;  ^enlke; 

sLed  from  below.  (For  the  techmcahties,  see  Art 

tei. «» M.— -  r  iz; 

bp”.=«-p  ::  SE 

Ic,  eL,  cause  ap.bj  C—  is 

L  an,  American  wotkmg  m  a  ‘>8 „  ,i,„  a 
likely  to  know.  This  apathy  is  a  si^  ^  ^  „^es  the  power  of  the 
taste  of  good  talent;  and,  because  it  ^Helndesirable 

professional  decision-makers,  if  j  j  in  this 

tid  irrational  manifestations  of  P-^/^tt  prots Is.  One 
light  that  we  must  ^  SI  work  by  rank- 

of  these  calls  for  .  P^ntparty’s  professional  bureaucracy 

and-file  members.  It  asks  that  th  y  P  functions 

increasingly  be  divested  of  its  "^^f^^tlbers,  not  only 
be  taken  over  by  committees  of  Hie  local  and 

formed  Ltigating  and  sugarcoating  bureaucratic  rule, 

purpose  of  both  “bgat  ^  ^  Hie  Part^^ 

While  — We  have  seen  that  the  turnover 
the  1  to  be  kept  ^He  new 
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rules  make  a  reasonably  rapid  turnover  of  personnel  mandatory  for 
all  Pcrty  organs  which  are  filled  on  the  basis  of  elections.  At  every 
reguljir  election,  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  Central  Committee  and 
Presidium  members  are  to  be  replaced;  and  the  proportion  of 
committee  and  bureau  members  to  be  eliminated  rises  as  we  go 
down  to  lower  levels  of  the  Party.  At  the  lowest  levels,  at  least 
half  of  the  personnel  in  town  or  district  committees  as  well  as  of 
primary  organization  bureaus  must  be  replaced  by  new  people. 
Furthermore,  the  number  of  terms  any  person  may  serve  on  all 
ruling  Party  organs  at  the  national  level  is  limited  to  three;  secre¬ 
taries  of  primary  organizations  are  limited  to  two  terms  of  office. 
Exceptions  may  be  made  in  the  cases  of  “particularly  outstanding 
Party  leaders,”  if  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  vote  by  secret  ballot 
is  in  their  favor. 

Party  rules  have  often  been  disregarded  in  the  past.  More  fre¬ 
quently,  they  have  been  used  to  serve  the  interests  of  those  leaders 
who  managed  to  pack  the  decision-making  bodies  with  their 
supporters.  Furthermore,  being  broad,  general,  and  flexible,  the 
rules  leave  many  details  unstated.  These  details  of  organization 

_  procedures  are  determined  by  instructions  issued  by  the 

Cem  ral  Committee.  According  to  the  situation  of  the  moment,  the 
leadership  therefore  can  interpret  the  new  Party  rules  narrowly 
or  hberally.  At  the  same  time,  the  new  rules  do  make  it  somewhat 
difficult  for  any  one  leader  to  pack  the  leading  Party  organiza- 
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tionl  with  his  supporters.  The  rules  may  in  fact  be  a  desperate 
attelnpt  to  hold  the  line  against  the  groundswell  of  unrest  and 
satisfaction.  But  they  must  at  the  same  time  be  recognized  as 


diss 


the  party’s  first  serious  departure  from  the  Stalinist  tradition. 


Chapter  VIII 
Principles  of  Government 


Article  42  of  the  new  Party  rules  contains  the  following  paragraph: 
“Party  organizations  must  not  act  in  place  of  government,  trade- 
union]  cooperative,  or  other  public  organizations  of  the  working 
people;  they  must  not  allow  either  the  merging  of  the  functions  of 
party  and  other  bodies  or  undue  paraEelism  in  work.”  Witlj  this 
statement,  the  new  rules  reiterate  that  Party  agencies  must  neither 
usurp' nor  duplicate  the  functions  of  government,  a  demand  that 
has  been  made  insistently  and  persistently  since  the  Bolsheviks 
took  over  the  reins  of  government  in  Russia.'^ 

Ar  Me  42  is  part  of  Chapter  V  of  the  new  rules,  which  deals 
with  the  territorial  organizations  of  the  Party  below  the  national 
level.  Some  observers^  have  therefore  wondered  whether  this 
attenjpt  to  maintain  the  boundaries  between  the  Party  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  (as  well  as  other  agencies)  is  intended  not  to  apply  at  the 
highest  level.  To  be  sure,  we  have  observed  already  to  what  extent 
the  Central  Committee  and  its  Presidium  interweave  with  the 
CouiTcil  of  Ministers  and  other  high  government  organs.  But  the 


1  Another  authoritative  document  states  the  same  ideas  f 
does  toe  Party  play  its  leading  roles  m  the  condiUons  of  the  dictatorship 
of  thi  proletariat?  It  acts  through  the  government  aU  the 

tionsj  guiding  their  efforts  towards  one  single  goal.  But,  “  "1  me 

state’and  public  organizations,  it  does  not  supplant  them.  Party  leadership 
may  ^  compared  lith  the  art  of  toe  conductor,  who  strives  £or.h™y 
in  thfc  orchestra  but,  of  course,  does  not  try  to 
Party  ensures  the  implementation  of  its  policy,  acting  through  its 
worMng  in  the  state  apparatus  and  public  organizations.  Fundamentals  of 

^M'oThittMrat'LeSiato^Schapiro,  “The  Party’s  New  Rules,”  in  Problems 
of  Communism,  XI,  I  (January-February,  1962),  31-32. 
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degree  of  interweaving  at  the  top  is  no  greater  than  at  any  other 
vel  of  administration;  and,  however  intricate  the  articulation 
between  Party  and  government,  the  two  structures  can  and  must  be 
seen  as  distmct  hierarchies  with  different  funetions.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  analyzing  the  system  and  establishing  some  abstract  model 
of  It,  the  difficulty  it  has  had  in  maintaining  clear  boundaries 
between  the  various  structures  does  not  necessarily  matter. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

In  our  attempt  to  differentiate  between  the  Party  and  the  govern¬ 
ment,  we  have  asserted  that  there  were  analogies  between  the 
oviet  political  system  and  the  American  corporation.  If  this 
M  us  to  see  the  Party  as  the  owners  and  stockholders— and  the 
arty  Presidium  as  the  Board  of  Directors— the  government  must 
be  viewed  as  the  equivalent  of  management.  Government  is  the 
service  of  the  hired  administrators  whose  job  it  is  to  carry  out  the 
policies  broadly  outlined  by  the  sovereign  owners.  Government 
aerefore  is  responsible  to  the  Party.  It  has  been  created  by  the 
jParty,  and  the  Party  reserves  and  exercises  the  right  to  make 
jChanges  in  the  government  structure  whenever  it  so  desires.  In 
I  act,  the  organization  and  procedures  of  government  in  the  USSR 
jhave  been  characterized  by  the  frequency  and  incisiveness  of 
Change  imposed  on  government  by  the  Party.  The  sovereign  has 
experimented  freely  with  new  devices  of  administration;  it 
jealously  seeks  to  guard  against  the  entrenchment  of  political 
institutions  as  irremovable  vested  interests.  In  this  it  has  not  always 
aeen  successful.  As  anyone  familiar  with  governmental,  corporate, 
academic,  or  other  bureaucracies  in  the  West  must  be  aware,  any 
institution,  once  created,  is  difficult  to  abolish  because  its  removal 
Creates  hardships  and  problems  in  conversion,  in  anticipation  of 
jvhich  pressures  for  continuing  the  ongoing  organization  inevitably 
yise.  All  complex  organizations  have  some  tendency  for  self- 
perpetuation. 

Despite  this  built-in  conservatism,  the  structure  of  government 
changes  even  in  Western  societies.  Change,  however,  is  infinitely 
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slower  m  the  West,  not  only  because  existing  structures  fight  for 
their  continued  exktence;  they  also  fight  against  the  creation  of 
new  Organizations;  in  addition,  there  is  usually  a  constitution  which 
provides  a  rough  structural  blueprint  and  thus  protects  the  govern¬ 
ment  .agmnst  excessive  tinkering  by  whoever  is  in  power.  In  the 
Soviej  Union,  the  Constitution  does  not  provide  this  protection- 
1  IS  Regarded  far  more  as  a  symbol  or  summaiy  of  the  existing 
strucAre  of  government  than  as  an  immutable  blueprint-  it  is 
descrikive  rather  than  prescriptive,  and  consequently  has  been 
c  angW  as  often  and  as  easily  as  the  government  organization  it 
descri|)es.  Soviet  spokesmen  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the 
escri|)tive  nature  of  the  Constitution.  A  recent  article  states,  “The 
Consthution  fixes  what  has  been  achieved  and  gained,  and  in 
consecuence  develops  with  socialist  construction.’’^  Nor  is  the 
stractiire  of  the  government  protected  by  the  pressure  of  vested 
interests  or  by  public  opinion.  Even  if  they  do  operate  in  the  USSR 
their  SI  length  is  insufficient  against  the  Party’s  determination  that 
changefe  must  be  wrought.  The  structure  of  government  in  the 
Soviet  tJnion  is,  therefore,  far  more  flexible  and  changeable  than 
m  conjtitutional  political  systems.  This  is  a  relative,  not  an  ab¬ 
solute  difference.  Even  though  the  flexibility  of  institutions 
deservefe  to  be  stressed,  one  must  keep  in  mind  that  all  structures 
have  a  tendency  to  entrench  themselves,  that  all  change  therefore 
engenders  resistance  because  careers,  power,  ideologies  and  com¬ 
mitments  of  vanous  kinds  are  at  stake  every  time  the  administrative 
machin|iy  IS  restructured.  And  if  the  changes  are  drastic,  as  they 
were  m  Febmary  1957,  the  resistance  may  be  dramatic,  as  it 
urned  out  to  be  in  June  of  the  same  year,  when  the  majority  in  the 
arty  Presidium  unsuccessfully  sought  to  oust  the  man  who  was 
wreakinb  major  reforms.  Similarly,  Khrushchev’s  eventual  fall  from 
power  ijiay  have  been  precipitated,  among  other  things,  by  the 
abandon  with  which  he  continued  to  restructure  both  the  Party  and 
the  government.  ^ 

Constitutions  protect  the  government  from  the  people,  as  we 
of  Zvuiuw  ed-.  Fundamentals 
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liave  just  seen.  They  are  also  designed  to  protect  the  people  from 
ihe  government.  The  principal  device  for  accomplishing  this  is 
he  separation  of  powers  and  the  resulting  ecfuilibrium  of  c  ec  s 
and  balances  which  is  to  prevent  governmental  arbitrariness  and 
excessively  drastic  action.  Here  again,  in  practice  we  may  hnd 
that  some  degree  of  power  division  can  be  found  also  m  the  Sovw 
government;  but  in  theory  the  principle  is  repudiated.  Soviet 
ideology  is  statist.  It  asserts  that  government  in  its  own  system  is 
'beneficial;  and  the  beneficial  force  should  be  strengthened  rather 
than  curbed.  Hence  the  idea  of  artificially  dividing  powers  among 
rigidly  separated  jurisdictions  is  alien  to  Soviet  political  culture 
Therefore,  law-making,  administration,  as  well  as  adjudication  a 
emanate  from  the  one  central  government  agency,  the  Council  ot 


Ministers.  ^  a 

At  the  same  time,  simply  because  the  government  is  structured, 
power  is  in  fact  divided.  Rule-making  power,  admmistrative 
authority,  the  power  to  supervise  and  control,  Md  various  ot  er 
functions  are  distributed  among  a  vast  multiphcity  of  agencies, 
each  having  jurisdiction  over  a  broad  or  narrow  sector  of  pubhc 
life  in  the  USSR.  For  arranging  matters  in  this  fashion,  which 
might  be  called  bureaucratic  division  of  powers,  there  are  several 
obvious  motives.  One  is  the  sheer  complexity  of  government  in 
modem  mdustrial  society,  which  compels  even  the  most  centralis 
ruling  group  to  structure  the  government  into  a  multiplicity  of 
jurisdictions.  Seen  in  this  light,  the  bureaucratic  division  of  powers 
is  essential  for  the  sake  of  promoting  governmental  efficiency.  A 
the  same  time,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  more  than  a  mere  stream¬ 
lining  device.  It  can  also  be  promoted  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  ruling  oligarchy  or  the  dictator  from  the  government  by  setting 
various  ageneies  and  jurisdictions  against  each  other.  In  prewous 
chapters  we  noted  that  under  Stalin  the  entire  Soviet  political 
system  was  a,  system  of  checks  and  balances  designed  to  protect 


4  “A  characteristic  feature  of  the  system  of  /‘I*®,  “^ate  orslm 

on  the  contrary,  they  are  in  constant  interaction.  A.  Denisov 
Kirichenko,  Soviet  State  Law  (Moscow,  i960),  p.  I95- 
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the  dictator  against  any  potential  rival.  Some  of  the  thorough  re- 
struct  iring  that  has  been  accomplished  since  Stalin’s  death  may  be 
explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  criteria  of  efficiency  became 
stronger  while  the  dictator’s  urge  to  have  potential  rivals  fcheck 
and  paralyze  each  other  disappeared — at  least,  temporarily.  This 
hypothesis  obviously  presupposes  that  the  bureaucratic  division  of 
powers  may  take  different  forms,  these  forms  depending  on  the 
speciiic  purposes  that  motivate  the  division. 

The  task  of  the  government,  we  have  said,  is  to  manage  the 
USSR  in  line  with  the  broad  policy  directives  emanating  from  the 
Cominunist  Party.  If  we  disregard  the  relationship  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  Party,  we  might  say,  more  generally,  that  the  function 
of  the  government  is  to  regulate  public  life,  to  formulate  public 
policy  by  making  binding  rules  concerning  the  behavior  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups,  to  manage  agencies  set  up  to  carry  out  public 
policies,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  all  rules  by  the  citizenry, 
and  to  adjudicate  conflicts  that  may  arise  in  their  interpretation. 
Such  a  statement  is  sufficiently  abstract  to  apply  to  governments 
in  al  political  systems.  Certainly  it  would  apply  to  the  government 
of  thL  United  States.  Soviet  government  and  American  government, 
then  have  at  least  in  common  that  they  both  function  as  rational 
political  authorities  in  modem  industrial  societies,  and  that  vague 
and  superficial  structural  similarities  are  related  to  this  function. 
The)  observation  undoubtedly  is  trite;  yet  even  the  self-evident 
deserves,  at  times,  to  be  stated,  if  only  to  present  a  cornplete 
picture.  Structural  similarities  are  increased  somewhat  when  com¬ 
parisons  are  made,  not  with  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
but  with  those  of  continental  Europe.  They,  again  very  superficially, 
hav<5  been  the  more  immediate  models  for  the  organization  of 
Russian  and  Soviet  governments.  For  instance,  in  administrative 
deta  ils  such  as  the  stmcture  and  functioning  of  the  ministries  of 
Justice  and  the  Interior,  the  Soviet  Council  of  Ministers  seems  at 
tim<‘s  to  be  created  according  to  continental  models,  specifically,  the 
French. 

I  ut  the  task  of  this  book  is  to  show  in  what  the  government  of 
the ’USSR  differs  from  those  of  other  countries.  In  discussing  the 
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relationship  between  government  and  Party,  we  have  touched  on 
some  important  differences.  Among  others  that  will  emerge  from 
this  presentation,  the  most  outstanding,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that 
the  scope  of  government  activity  in  the  USSR  is  immensely  wider 
than  in  other  political  systems.  Government  is  the  authoritative 
regulation  of  public  life.  But  in  the  USSR  virtually  all  life  is 
public,  and  all  human  activities  are  subject  to  public  policy.  Even 
this  statement,  of  course,  applies,  in  some  fashion,  to  our  own 
jpohtical  system.  The  most  liberal  government  today  can  be  ex- 
jpected  to  regulate  the  economic  life  of  the  country  and  to  interfere 
jdirectly  or  indirectly  with  the  most  personal  problems  of  the  citizens 
j  their  education,  their  family  life,  their  pattern  of  consumption. 
jThe  difference  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  systems  lies  not 
so  much  in  the  mere  scope  of  government  activity  as  in  the  manner 
m  which  the  public  authorities  regulate  the  lives  of  the  citizens, 
and  also  m  the  intensity  of  control.  In  all  modem  systems,  public 
pohcy  regulates  virtually  all  human  endeavors.  But  in  the  West, 
ihe  authoritative  rules  of  government  tend  to  be  less  specific.  They 
leave  a  greater  amount  of  decisions  to  the  citizens,  individually  or 
collectively.  In  this  sense,  the  individual  retains  a  greater  degree 
of  both  freedom  and  privacy. 

To  convey  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  government  activities  in  the 
USSR,  the  following  activities  might  be  listed.  They  do  not  by  any 
jeans  exhaust  the  full  range  of  action  taken  by  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment,  but  do  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  variety  of  pursuits  under¬ 
taken: 


1.  The  government  maintains  pubhc  order.  Its  civil  laws  and 
fpily  law  regulate  the  rights  and  obligations  of  citizens  toward 
each  other.  Its  criminal  law  specifies  the  manner  in  which  public 
authority  should  deal  with  offenders  against  the  public  order.  It 
maintains  courts  and  law  enforcement  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  adjudicating  conflicts  or  offenses  and  executing  legal  decisions. 

2.  The  government  conducts  relations  with  foreign  states,  main¬ 
tains  a  military  establishment,  and  by  other  means  prepares  the 
djense  of  the  country. 

3.  The  government  maintains  the  educational  system.  The  first 
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two  functions  enumerated  above  should  not  have  surprised  any 
reader.  The  third  might  not  be  surprising,  but  it  is  to  some  extent 
a  distir  guishing  feature  of  government  in  the  USSR.  In  contrast 
to  the  United  States,  where  some  educational  institutions  are  pri¬ 
vate,  al  educational  facilities,  from  kindergartens  to  the  highest 
postgraduate  academies,  are  created  and  operated  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Their  curricula  are  worked  out  by  public  authorities;  their 
personnel  are  public  officials.  And  the  entire  educational  machinery 
is  gear(d  to  the  needs  of  society,  as  defined  by  the  government,  for 
a  citizenry  trained  in  various  skills  and  indoctrinated  with  official 
views. 

4. 

sored, 


4l11  scientific  work  in  the  USSR  is  organized,  planned,  spon- 
and  supported  by  the  government,  whereas  in  our  society, 
this  kind  of  activity  is  distributed  among  various  public  authorities. 


institutions  of  learning,  and  business  corporations. 


5.  Virtually  all  health  care,  insurance,  and  social  security 
activities  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  carried  out  by  agencies  of  the 
government.  Hence  physicians  and  all  other  medical  personnel  are 
public  officials  too,  as  are  attorneys,  social  workers,  and  summer 
camp  counselors. 

6.  Entertainment,  art,  and  leisure-time  pursuits  are  organized 
either  3y  the  government  directly  or,  in  some  instances,  indirectly 
under  its  control.  Club  houses,  for  instance,  are  maintained  by 
many  trade  unions  and  by  the  Party’s  youth  affiliate;  chess  clubs 
or  amj  teur  groups  in  the  various  arts  may  have  virtually  independ¬ 
ent  status.  But,  until  very  recently,  sports  clubs  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  government,  and  today  theaters,  opera  houses, 
the  movie  industry,  radio,  television,  and  a  major  proportion  of  all 
publisliing  facihties  are  still  government-controlled.  Even  the 

of  organized  rehgions,  although  ostensibly  separated  from 


activit 


the  gcwemment,  is  subject  to  control  by  a  government  agency. 

7.  East,  but  not  least,  the  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  olmost  completely  nationalized.  Virtually  all  enterprises  are 
public  enterprises,  owned  and  operated  by  the  government,  in¬ 
cluding  all  industry  and  communications  and  most  of  the  distribut¬ 
ing  system,  with  the  exception  of  some  retailing  of  agricultural 
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produce.  Some  crafts  and  much  of  agriculture  are  carried  out  by 
enterprises  which  take  the  form  of  producers’  cooperatives.  Even 
here,  the  operation  is  geared  so  tightly  to  the  public  sector  of  the 
economy  that  in  all  but  form  these  cooperatives  are  public  enter¬ 
prises.  In  most  of  their  activities  they  conform  to  the  production 
plans  formulated  by  the  government. 

If  it  seems  to  the  reader  that  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  total  control  of  all  human  activities,  he  should  be  told 
that  the  Party’s  plans  for  the  future  indicate  that  the  public  sector 
is  to  be  expanded  still  further.  The  platform  ratified  by  the  Twenty- 
second  Party  Congress,  for  instance,  envisions  the  gradual  dis¬ 
appearance  of  producers’  cooperatives  in  agriculture — they  are 
to  be  replaced  by  state-owned  farms;  it  further  foresees  a  significant 
narrowing  of  the  functions  of  the  family,  because  neighborhood 
schools  gradually  are  expected  to  be  replaced  by  boarding  schools; 
and  a  number  of  other  planks  in  the  platform  fit  into  the  same 
pattern. 

Thus  the  scope  of  government  activities  in  the  USSR  seems 
truly  aU-encompassing.  We  might  expect  the  size  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  service  to  have  attained  tremendous  proportions  (by  size 
we  mean  the  number  of  government  employees  in  proportion  to 
the  total  adult  population).  Figures  regarding  this  are  not  available 
in  sulficient  quantity.^  Even  if  they  were,  they  might  turn  out  to 
be  meaningless,  for  in  a  society  where  virtually  all  organized 
activity  is  managed  by  the  government,  the  state  merges  with 
society,  and  almost  everyone  becomes  a  civil  servant.  The  govern¬ 
ment  turns  into  the  one  and  only  employer,  and  the  entire  society 
becomes  something  like  a  company  town  writ  large,  or,  to  return 
to  our  previous  analogy,  a  business  corporation  writ  large.  The 
notion  of  “government,”  however,  should  perhaps  be  restricted  to 
include  only  the  supervisory,  managerial,  or  administrative  person¬ 
nel — the  overhead  of  staff.  Again  we  do  not  possess  adequate 
statistical  data  to  make  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  size  of  govern¬ 
mental  overhead  in  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  did  have  such  data, 

5  For  the  number  of  people  occupying  certain  specified  administrative 
command  positions,  see  Narodnoe  Khoziaistvo  SSSR  v  1962  g.  (Moscow, 
1962),  pp.  33-35. 
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they  night  surprise  us  by  indicating  that  government  in  the  USSR 
is,  if  aiything,  smailer  than  the  analogous  overhead  in  the  United 
States.  This  vague  guess  is  based  on  the  following  considerations: 
First,  ihe  size  of  the  administrative  overhead  does  not  necessarily 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  directness  of  interference  and  control. 
On  the  contrary,  the  indirect  regulations  of  the  economy  and  other 
areas  ijhich  government  exercises  in  the  United  States  may  in  some 
cases  be  so  cumbersome  that  it  requires  as  sizable  an  overhead 
as  does  direct  management  of  the  Soviet  type.  Moreover,  since 
federal  sm  and  localism  are  far  more  deeply  engrained  in  the 
Americjan  political  system  than  in  the  USSR,  as  we  shall  see,  a  far 
greater  number  of  governments  exist  side  by  side,  at  times  compet¬ 
ing  with  each  other.  But  even  if  the  sum  total  of  government 
servantp— national,  state,  and  local— in  the  United  States  is  fotmd 
to  be  lass  than  the  number  of  their  Soviet  colleagues,  the  compari¬ 
son  be^mes  meaningful  only  if  the  size  of  government  in  the  USSR 
is  compared  with  the  total  United  States  overhead— business  as 

!  governmental — for  all  the  activities  which  in  the  Soviet 
ire  performed  by  public  authorities.  Once  this  comparison 
,  the  administration  of  the  USSR  may  in  fact  appear  less 
ble  and  less  cumbersome,  and  possibly  more  efficient,  than 
its  Unitfed  States  counterpart.^ 
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THE  BUREAUCRATIC  NATURE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

voiced,  however  timidly,  my  suspicion  that  government  in 
t  Union  might  be  less  cumbersome  and  perhaps  even  more 


factors  that  reduce  the  total  administrative  overhead  of  the  Soviet 
the  underdeveloped  state  of  service  industries,  the  absence  of 
|conomic  pressures  for  conspicuous  waste  and  planned  obsolescence 
readiness  to  solve  many  problems  by  far  more  summary  proce- 
£  would  be  tolerable  in  the  United  States.  For  elaboration!  see 
ton  The  Contrasting  Economies  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1963) 
J8;  also  see  David  Granick,  “Soviet  and  American  Management; 
ibns,  m  Joint  Economic  Committee,  U.S.  Congress,  Comparisons 
K  and  Soviet  Economies,  Part  I  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government 
►ffice,  i960),  p.  146;  and  Norman  Kaplan,  “Research  Administra- 
the  Administrator:  USSR  and  United  States,”  Administrative 
'arterly,  VI,  i  (June,  1961),  51-72. 
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efficient  in  some  respects  than  its  American  counterpart,  I  may 
be  accused  of  irony  if  I  now  go  on  to  say  that  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  is  bureaucratic.  “Bureaucracy,”  in  everyday  usage,  is  a 
term  of  opprobrium  implying  inefficiency,  waste,  pettiness,  heart¬ 
lessness,  and  organizational  hypertrophy,  if  not,  indeed,  rule  by 
bland  mediocrities  or  narrow  authoritarians.  This  is  the  image  the 
word  evokes  among  Americans,  and  it  has  the  same  negative 
connotation  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Bureaucracy,  in  the  language  of 
the  USSR,  is  a  perversion  of  good  government.'^ 

In  the  present  book,  the  term  “bureaucracy”  is  used  with  con¬ 
siderable  ambivalence.  When  contemporary  social  scientists  employ 
it,  they  tend  to  define  it  as  the  rational,  purposive,  and  planned 
management  of  some  human  affairs  through  large  and  complex 
organization.  Bureaucracy  thus  becomes  virtually  synonymous  with 
management,  provided  the  unit  administered  is  sufficiently  large 
and  its  objectives  sufficiently  diversified;  bureaucracy,  indeed,  is 
rational  management  on  a  comparatively  large  scale.  By  defining 
it  thus  we  implicitly  give  it  a  positive  value  and  regard  it  as  a 
progressive  phenomenon,  for  the  conscious,  planned  organization 
and  management  of  human  affairs  appears  as  the  imposition  of 
order  over  chaos,  the  triumph  of  reason  over  blind  fate.  In  this 
light  bureaucracy,  its  structure  and  operations,  turn  into  man’s 
tools  for  the  mastery  of  his  environment,  inventions  comparable  to 
the  improvements  made  in  material  production. 

Implicit  in  this  evaluation  of  bureaucracy  is  the  assumption  that 
the  adequacy  and  usefulness  of  managerial  organizations,  the 
degree  of  their  “rationality”  (to  use  a  much-abused  term)  can  be 
verified  or  measured.  Students  of  bureaucracy  have,  in  fact,  elabo- 

7  Official  Soviet  ideology  claims  that  Soviet  socialism  has  eliminated  the 
last  residues  of  bureaucracy,  which  Lenin  called  the  “worst  internal  enemy 
of  a  society  building  socialism.”  Bureaucracy,  claims  the  authoritative  text¬ 
book,  is  par  excellence  a  bourgeois  feature.  “Under  capitalist  conditions, 
bureaucracy  is  a  system  of  government  in  which  power  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
official  administration  divorced  from  the  people,  in  effect  uncontrolled  by 
them  and  serving  the  interests  of  the  exploiter  classes.  It  is  obvious  that 
bureaucracy  is  not  an  inherent  feature  of  the  working-class  state,  for  this 
state  is  established  by  the  people,  serves  its  interests,  and  is  under  its  control.” 
Fundamentals  of  Marxism-Leninism,  p.  529. 
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criteria  of  structure  and  functioning  against  which  actual 
'strative  organizations  may  be  measured.  Taken  together, 
several  principles  constitute  models  of  what  might  be  caUed 
■;al  bureaucracy,  an  organization  that  accomplishes  its  tasks 
tly,  smoothly,  predictably,  and  justly, 
no  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  political  ideas  and  ideals 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  “ideal”  bureaucracy  constructed 
such  criteria  of  evaluation  is  unattainable,  at  least  in  its 
iiied  perfection.  The  perfect  bureaucracy  is  utopian,  for 
reasons.  First,  careful  examination  of  the  various  models 
Ited  by  the  social  scientists  will  reveal  that  they  are  made  up 
itradictory  criteria.  For  instance,  the  hierarchic  command 
.|le  is  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  need  for  decentralization 
’^ference  to  experts.  To  work  well,  an  actual  bureaucracy 
“"'an  eternally  uneasy  balance  between  centralizing  and  de- 
izing  urges.  More  generally,  a  bureaucracy  functions  well 
each  of  its  ‘  rational”  features  is  present  only  in  moderation, 
out  with  excessive  zeal,  such  necessary  principles  of 
management  as  discretion  and  secrecy,  communications 
channels,  or  regard  for  rules  and  regulations  turn  into 
ing  poisons. 

thermore,  bureaucracy  will  always  run  into  difficulty  with  and 
make  adjustments  to  the  sad  fact  that  it  must  deal  with 
beings  who,  once  they  live  or  operate  within  an  administra- 
ichinery,  will  for  many  reasons  be  tempted  to  subvert  it  or 
^t  for  their  own  ends.  Although  the  perfect  bureaucracy  of 
pany  an  administrator  seems  to  dream  is  one  from  which 
beings  have  been  eliminated  (they  must  either  be  replaced 
|iines  or  turned  into  machines),  except,  perhaps,  as  objects 
nistrative  decisions  and  as  products  of  bureaucratic  proc- 
id  manipulations  such  brave  new  worlds  en  miniature 
far  remained  dreams.  In  real  life,  bureaucracies  with  every 
jy  take  encounter  the  resilience  and  resistance  of  obstreper- 
ividuals  as  well  as  primary  groups  and  other  nonbureiau- 
bcial  organizations.  Again,  the  perfect  bureaucracy  would 
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have  to  wipe  out  such  groups  or  incorporate  them  totally  within 
the  administrative  organization.  Whether  or  not  one  regards  this 
idea  as  obnoxious,  it  seems  to  be  an  impossible  task. 

More  than  that:  it  seems  clear  that  the  perfect  bureaucracy,  or 
an  absolute  degree  of  bureaucratization,  is  also  a  ludicrous  idea. 

If  it  could  be  devised,  it  would  defeat  its  own  purposes,  for  over¬ 
organization  becomes  chaos,  and  total  regulation  or  control  over 
human  affairs  would  kill  all  initiative  and  prevent  aU^  change. 
The  idea  of  subjecting  life  or  any  of  its  aspects  to  regularized  pro¬ 
cedures,  to  orderly,  well-thought-out  routines,  has  static,  conserva¬ 
tive  connotations.  In  the  modern  world,  where  technology,  social 
organization,  and  other  global  affairs  are  undergoing  explosive 
change,  the  possibility  of  imposing  rules  and  routines  on  life  must 
appear  entirely  ludicrous.  And  yet,  it  is  precisely  what  must  be 
attempted  if  man  is  to  gain  control  over  some  of  the  forces  the 
species  has  unleashed.  The  postulate  derived  from  this  dilemma 
is  to  devise  structures  and  processes  of  rational  management  that 
can  effectively  cope  with  changes  in  society  and  technology.  But 
this,  again,  seems  an  impossible  demand. 

Karl  Marx,  in  his  younger  years  as  a  radical  democrat  (rather 
than  a  Marxist),  speculated  about  the  ideal  democratic  order. 
Following  Rousseau,  he  saw  it  as  a  political  system  in  which  the 
gap  of  alienation  between  the  government  and  the  people,  between 
the  state  and  society,  had  been  bridged  forever.  The  withering 
away  of  the  state  that  Marx  foresaw  as  one  of  the  final  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  victory  of  the  proletariat  is  nothing  else  than  the 
complete  merger  of  political  into  social  life,  because  then  the 
people  truly  would  rule.  In  one  of  his  earliest  writings,  Marx 
attacked  this  problem  of  bridging  the  gap  between  state  and  society 
by  postulating  a  truly  democratic  constitution,  a  perfect  constitu¬ 
tion  that  would  change  in  step  and  in  tune  with  changing  circum¬ 
stances.  This,  of  course,  is  a  denial  of  the  very  principle  of 
constitutionalism,  which  implies  a  fixed  order  of  procedural  rules 
for  the  game  of  politics.  Similarly,  the  idea  of  a  perfect  bureaucracy 
that  maintains  itself  while  nicely  coping  with  a  revolutionary  world 
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is,  it  seems,  a  denial  of  the  very  principle  of  bureaucratic  manage¬ 
ment  ® 

Lice  the  perfect  constitution  which  dialectically  negates  and 
there  Dy  renews  itself,  the  perfect  bureaucracy  has  never  been 
created  anywhere.  Instead,  the  observer  must  distinguish  between 
different  degrees  of  bureaucratization.  Each  of  the  two  extremes 
has  i  s  own  built-in  irrationality.  In  administrative  systems  of  a 
very  low  degree  of  bureaucratization,  rational  order  would  be 
perverted  by  the  intrusion  of  many  prebureaucratic  features.  At 
the  o  her  extreme  of  the  continuum,  bureaucratic  order  would  be 
frustr  ited  by  its  own  virtues — by  overorganization,  overplanning, 
overrjsgulation.  Many,  if  not  all,  existing  bureaucracies  coihbine 
features  from  both  extremes. 

In  summary,  bureaucracy  is  rational  management— the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  planning  and  purposive  control  over  human  affairs. 
Undeniably  it  is  an  absolutely  essential  device  of  government  and 
administration  in  the  world  of  modern  technology  and  complexity. 
Yet  tl  [is  device  is  forever  imperfect  because  it  has  difficulties,  in- 
efiiciejicies,  and  irrational  features  built  into  its  very  structure  and 
worki^p.  The  study  of  bureaucracy  therefore  includes  the  study 
of  the  interesting  syndrome  of  ills  which  constitute  the  pathology 
of  plained  and  rational  management. 

Soviet  government,  being  bureaucratic,  shares  all  these  symp¬ 
toms  cf  “bureaupathology,”  to  use  a  term  coined  by  Victor  Thomp¬ 
son.  The  typical  behavior  of  government  officials  that  seems  to 
irritate  many  of  their  superiors,  subordinates,  and  citizen-clients 
seems  to  be  universal  in  the  contemporary  world.  Nonetheless, 
such  behavior  often  appears  to  be  even  more  frequent  and  more 

.  ^ItgorougMy  agree  with  the  views  of  Ralf  Dahrendorf  concerning  the 
inevitability  of  change  in  the  modern  world  and  the  essential  function  of 
confiictm  facilitating  and  adjusting  to  it.  According  to  this  view,  the  perfect 
burecm&atic  order — an  arrangement  without  disruptions  and  malfunctioning 
an  abs<|ute  orderliness,  regularity,  or  indeed  a  perfect  Weberian  rationality 
appears  as  an  evil  utopia;  and  any  social  system  approaching  the  Weberian 
i  pathological.  But  the  pathology  is,  in  a  sense,  self-limiting,  because 
all  atteijipts  to  construct  and  perpetuate  a  perfectly  functioning  bureaucratic 
social  system  are  condemned  to  failure.  See  Ralf  Dahrendorf,  Gesellschaft 
und  Frkheit  (Munchen:  R.  Piper,  1963),  Chapter  5. 
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neradicable  in  the  USSR  than  in  Western  business  corporations 
and  government  agencies,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  For  one  thing, 
bureaucratic  behavior  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  mitigated  by  the 
real  checks  on  bureaucracies  in  societies  where  public  authority 
seeks  to  curb  corporate  authority,  where  elected  representatives 
are  pitted  against  the  executive  branch,  and  where  judicial  redress 
against  bureaucratic  arbitrariness  is  somewhat  more  easily  obtained. 
But  another  reason  for  the  seeming  predominance  of  bureaucrabc 
behavior  is  that  all-pervasive  scope  of  public  authority  in  the  Soviet 
system  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  It  is  this  vast  scope  of 
government  activity  which  makes  the  whole  country  into  one  vast 
organization  and  completely  eradicates  the  difference  between  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  government.  All  administration  in  the  USSR  is  pub¬ 
lic  administration.  Hence  life  for  all  Soviet  citizens  is  a  great  deal 
more  like  life  in  a  company  town  or  on  an  army  post,  where  every¬ 
one  is  subjected  to  a  single  line  of  hierarchic  authority.^ 


Hierarchy,  One  of  the  ground  rules  underlying  all  bureaucratic 
organization  is  the  monocratic  principle  according  to  which  aU 
administrative  bodies  are  structured  as  hierarchies.  Bureaucracies 


are  command  systems  in  which  all  participants  obey,  are  respon¬ 
sible  to,  and  report  on  all  activities  to  a  single  line  of  command,  a 
centralized,  pyramid-shaped  hierarchy  (the  line)  which  receives 
all  information  and  issues  all  directives.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  this 
rule  takes  the  form  of  the  principle  of  edinonachalie  (literally, 
“monocracy”),  according  to  which  in  any  one  governmental  agency 
one  man  is  in  command  and  bears  all  responsibility  for  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  agency.  The  Soviet  government  shares  this  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  monocratic  principle  of  organization  with  those 
parts  of  governments  in  the  West  which  are  usually  called  the 
executive  branch  or  the  administration.  In  both  cases,  this  com¬ 
mitment  is  directly  related  to  the  dependent  status  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  a  feature  to  which  we  shall  have  to  return.  The  executive 
is  dependent  in  that  it  supposedly  exists  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 

9  In  emphasizing  the  pathology  of  bureaucracy  I  do  not,  of  course,  wish 
to  pretend  that  democracy  and  consititutional  government  do  not  have 
pathologies  of  their  own. 
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lc  laws  and  the  commands  of  the  people’s  representatives — ^be 
fleeted  legislative  assemblies  or  the  voting  constituency  (in 
jest)  or  the  ruling  party  (in  the  USSR).  In  all  cases,  the  main 
f  lines  are  supposedly  provided  by  superordinate  structures, 
|hough  in  actual  life  the  relationship  may  be  far  less  simple. 
‘he  executive  or  administrative  branch  is  felt  to  be  carrying 
national  policy,  whoever  may  be  formulating  it.  The  sup- 
unity  and  coherence  of  such  a  national  policy  finds  symbolic 
ision  in  the  ofiice  of  the  chief  executive,  whose  title  may  be 
ent,  Prime  Minister,  or  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
All  executive  authority  flows  from  him.  AU  administrative 
ies  are  under  his  command  and  direction.  Every  subordinate 
-  is  headed  by  a  single  chief  who,  within  his  narrower  juris- 
,  represents  the  chief  executive,  his  authority  filtering  down 
through  the  channels  of  the  bureaucratic  hierarchy, 
isely  because  of  its  dependent  status  virtually  the  entire 
iment  machinery  of  the  USSR  is  organized  like  the  executive 
iministrative  branch  in  Western  political  systems.  Those  func- 
f  rule-making  and  policy-making  which  in  the  West  are,  at 
)rmally,  the  prerogative  of  the  legislative  branch,  are  not’  in 
al  analysis,  carried  out  by  the  government  in  the  USSR,  but 
Party,  which,  again  formally,  is  outside  the  structure  of 
rjmental  institutions.^® 

there  be  confusion  on  this  point,  we  must  state  very  clearly 
dependence  on  the  Communist  Party  does  not  necessarily 
the  Soviet  government.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  strong 
4werful.  But  this  statement,  too,  must  be  clarified  and  quali- 
'“*:ost  probably,  the  government’s  dependent  status  is  both  a 
of  strength  and  a  source  of  weakness.  It  renders  the  bureau- 
ibre  powerful  in  dealing  with  the  citizenry  and  liberates  him, 
|ficant  measure,  from  the  popular  control  to  which  bureauc- 
some  Western  countries  are  subjected.  The  Soviet  bureauc- 

Ihould  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  the  vast  Party  apparatus 
organized,  and  functions,  in  accordance  with  principles  of  bureau- 
lanagement.  The  entire  political  system  thus  appears  as  a  unified 
pomplex,  bureaucratic  structure,  and  in  outlining  the  characteristic 
f  the  government  apparatus  we  are  in  fact  making  statements  ap- 
to  the  Party  and  its  many  affiliate  organizations  as  well. 
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racy  is  not  a  responsible  bureaucracy  in  the  sense  in  which  this 
term  is  customarily  used  by  Western  political  scientists;  the  Soviet 
bureaucracy  is  not  firmly  controlled  by  “the  public,”  be  that  taken 
to  mean  the  electorate  and  its  representatives  in  legislative  assem¬ 
blies  or  the  congeries  of  interest  groups  impinging  on  Western 
bureaucracies,  or  even  the  special  clientele  of  industries  or  trade 
associations  that  may  control  a  bureaucratic  agency  originally 
created  to  control  those  very  interests.  But  even  though  the  Soviet 
bureaucracy  is  not  responsible  to  any  such  groups,  it  is  to  some 
extent  responsive  to  pressure.  Certain  standards  of  service  to  the 
public  are  on  occasion  enforced  in  response  to  public  protest.  There 
are  a  number  of  channels,  both  formal  and  informal,  through  which 
the  citizen  can  voice  his  complaint  when  he  is  confronted  with 
bureaucratic  arbitrariness  or  failure  to  perform  public  services.  Yet 
the  volume  and  effectiveness  of  public  pressure  is  much  less  than 
in  many  Western  countries  for  several  reasons.  One  is  the  statist 
political  culture  which  assumes  that  the  citizens  are  servants  of  the 
state  rather  than  vice  versa;  another  is  the  ultimate  sovereignty 
of  the  Party,  which  operates  the  political  system  according  to  a 
hierarchy  of  values  in  which  many  objectives  have  much  higher 
priorities  than  that  of  service  to  the  public;  finally,  there  are  struc¬ 
tural  or  procedural  differences,  among  them  the  virtual  absence 
of  judicial  redress  against  bureaucratic  wrongs.  Only  in  rare  in¬ 
stances  does  Soviet  law  allow  the  citizen  to  sue  bureaucratic  agencies 
before  a  court  of  law;  instead,  formal  avenues  of  complaint  usually 
proceed  along  administrative  lines  such  as  those  customarily  used 
in  the  armed  forces  of  most  countries.  The  Soviet  citizen,  like  a 
rank-and-file  soldier,  may  wish  to  complain  about  arbitrary  treat¬ 
ment,  and  formal  procedures  for  this  purpose  are  established.  But 
it  is  up  to  the  higher  authorities  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  heed 
a  given  complaint. 

In  any  event,  the  bureaucracy  is  far  less  subject  to  “popular  con¬ 
trol”  than  some  of  its  Western  counterparts.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  more  dependent,  hence  weaker  on  the  whole,  because  its  position 
is  that  of  the  Party’s  servant.  As  the  hired  hands  of  the  sovereign 
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The  above  speculations  have  been  noted  only  to  show  that  an 
unambiguous  answer  to  questions  about  the  flow  of  authority  be¬ 
tween  Z  public,  the  Party,  and  the  government  bureaucracy  can¬ 
not  be  givOT.  Merely  to  classify  the  Soviet  admimstration  as  an 

obvious  example  of  a  one-party  bureaucracy, 
done,  is  not  sufficient.  To  be  sure,  the  views  of  the  Party  will  pre 
vail  in  the  final  analysis;  but  the  complexities  of  the  re  ationship 
hiding  behind  such  a  convenient  label  must  be  spelle  ou  . 

wf  began  this  discussion  by  observing  the  commitment  of  t 
Soviet  government  to  the  monocratic  or  hierarchical  principle 
edinonlchalie.  Although  firmly 

tions  noted)  it  was  not  at  first  accepted  by  the  ^  ^ 

beginning  of  Soviet  rule  the  command  principle  ‘  ' 

conflict  with  socialist  rhetoric,  with  its  stress  on  equality  a 
munal  self-government.  But,  since  about  1930,  hierarchical  or- 
L  b».  i«po.ed  .nd  b«»me  a. 
even  though  Soviet  society  seems  to  have  its  share  of  people  who 
ha"  Xet  learned  to  accept  the  rank  order  by  which  bureaucra^ 
Uves.  Still,  in  the  USSR,  such  rebellious 

must  be  extremely  cautious  in  expressing  their  views,  even  if  they 
can  back  them  up  with  quotations  from  Marx  and  Engels^ 

A  much  more  serious  challenge  to  the  monocratic  principle  comes 
from  the  nature  of  modem  bureaucracy  itseff:  it  has  become  so 
large  and  complex,  its  tasks  so  manifold  and  technic^,  thj 
single  line  of  command  has  a  strong  tendency  simply  to  bre*  do^. 
It  ies  this  because  of  two  closely  related  developments.  First 
because  of  the  modern  bureaucracy’s  sheer  size  and  ‘ 

top  command  must  delegate  and  decentrahze 

activities  and  therefore  is  in  mountmg  danger  of  losing  cont  o. 
Second  more  and  more  of  the  actual  decisions  will  have  to  be  made 
by  speciaUsts  whose  work  the  “line  commanders”  ‘’'‘.administrative 
chiefs  may  not  even  understand,  even  though  they  «gn  “  Jj, 
dramatize  their  role  as  decision-makers,  and  ^  ^ 

for  the  results.  In  consequence,  Soviet  governmen  is  characterize^^ 
bv  that  same  “imbalance  between  ability  and  authority 

‘  ri  b...  -wn  g.n.».bd  b,  .h=  co.m«  b«w„n 
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specJUzation  and  hierarchy”  which  seem  to  trouble  all  giant  or- 

exprdsses  itself,  among  other  ways,  in  the  conflict  between  the 
principles  oi  edmomchalie  and  kolegial’nost.  According  to  the 
ormjr  the  chief  of  any  agency  is  responsible.  He  takes  c^lt  for 

officej-,  he  IS  in  command.  But,  in  line  with  the  principle  of  “col- 

Sn^T*  f  t“  committee,  or  council  he  Lp- 

d  subjects  himself  to  sanctions  by  disregarding  their  advice. 

orinclle  s  h  r  command  principle  and  the  collegiate 

prmcible  symbolizes  a  perennial  tension  inherent  in  all  bureaucLic 
organizations  everywhere.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  never-ehding 
struggle  between  line  agencies  and  staff  agencies.  But  it  can  bl 
seen  i^so  as  a  conflict  between  two  contradictoiy  criteria  of  struc- 

wffh  £  ^  hierarchic  principle  is  not  easily  reconciled 

with  the  principle  of  structural  differentiation. 

Strucjral  Differentiation.  According  to  all  students  of  bureauc- 
ot  ^  management  must  incorporate  a  functional  division 
o  labdr.  Where  regularized,  orderly  routines  are  to  take  the  place 

mu?W  d-T  n  °'f  decision-making,  administrative  funclons 
must  be  distributed  among  numerous  agencies  having  limited  juris¬ 
diction  over  strictly  specified  areas,  in  which  they  are  or  become 
competent.  Implicitly,  if  not  explicitly,  most  writers  in  the  field  of 
atoinifetration  and  management  measure  the  maturity  or  rationality 
of  varijius  bureaucracies,  or,  perhaps,  the  degree  of  bureaucratiza- 
on,  by  the  degree  to  which  functions  are  differentiated  and  juris¬ 
diction  or  competencies  divided.  Rationality  thus  comes  close 
to  mpjymg  complexity.  Stated  in  this  oversimplified  form  the 
notion  of  rationality  obviously  takes  insufficient  cognizance  of 
facj  that  all  schemes  of  bureaucratic  organization  have  their 
typical  inadequacies  and  difficulties.  Complexity  itself  comes  into 
conflict  with  equally  rational  centralizing  urges;  public  adminis- 

Orsanir^ion 
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Lctional  bureaus  and  generalist  administrators, 
line-  and  their  discussions  show  that  there  can  hardly  be  agreeinent 
L  any  one  best  scheme  of  organization.  Moreover,  any  imphca- 
lion  that  there  might  be  an  ideal  way  of  differentiatmg  bureaucratic 

U  .itiai  b,  a,«  *e  fsts  .1 

change  rapidly;  hence  the  bureaucracy  must  be  reorganized  re¬ 
peatedly  so  as  to  remain  in  tune  with  changmg  tasks  ° 

Lh  emerging  problems.  All  that  can  be  said  in  this  context  &at 
the  Soviet  leadership  has  shown  itself  conscious  of  these 

tional  problems  and  that  it  is  ”tf£r 

rationdity  in  administration.  Much  of  this  book  deals,  after  all, 
with  struLral  changes  the  Party  has  made  in  the  political  system 
so  as  to  adjust  to  newly  emergent  problems. 

Structural  rationality,  of  course,  is  only  one 
elements  of  managerial  efficiency,  as  we  have  seen.  Yet  bureaucratic 

hierarchs  often  overestimate  its  value  or, 

with  structural  problems  that  they  forget  about  other  « 

typical  symptom  of  bureaupathology.  They  do  this  ® 

the  managerial  ideology  is  imbued  with  the  i  ea  ®*P°"“ 
that  the  task  of  bureaucracy  is  to  subject  bhnd  an 
the  rule  of  reason  through  organization.  From  this,  “ 

prone  to  conclude  that  all  organization  has  inherent  rational  y 
fs  therefore  preferable  to  nonorganization  or,  as  Sovjet  ideo  jy 
would  term  it,  to  spontaneity.  In  short,  bureaucrats,  “^l^dmg  *ose 
managing  the  USSR,  are  prone  to  become  o-^ga^^tio  -  ^^py^ 
Their  guiding  principle  of  thought  and  action  seems  , 
in  trouWe,  reorganize.”  No  one  can  read  the  proceedings  of  C  - 
munist  Party  Congresses,  Central  Committee  Plenums  and  suml 
meetings  without  becoming  aware  of  how  strongly  this  p  P 
S“.,SnS  in  —„«t  though,.  Almost  ovoty  R.soluho.  fto 
nany  oyer  pubUshe,  is  mtlen  according  to  die  following  P>«"; 
E.emems  m.d.  in  dt.  most  „ce.,  p...  nm  ..»d 
shottcoming.  me  then  viewed  trith  aim; 

nrooosed  High  on  the  Ust  of  priorities  for  remedial  action  mevitab  y 
?s  an  improvement  in  organizational  work,  or  a  reorgamzation. 
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Needle:  ;s  to  say,  there  are  numerous  problems  which  cannot  be 
solved  by  a  mere  re-structuring  of  administrative  agencies.^^ 

Rules  and  Regulations.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  elements 
of  bureaucratic  rationality  is  the  effort  of  administrative  and 
manag<irial  agencies  to  behave  predictably  as  well  as  justly  by 
subjecting  their  own  activities  to  rules  and  regulations,  by  apply¬ 
ing  general  rules  dispassionately  and  disinterestedly,  avoiding  dif¬ 
ferential  or  arbitrary  treatment  of  individuals.  In  its  attempt  to 
impose  rational  management  on  all  human  activities,  bureaucracy 
must  s  rive  to  convert  its  own  activities  into  well-planned  and  con¬ 
trolled  routines. 

If  the  Soviet  system  were  to  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  this 
single  standard,  one  would  have  to  say  that  it  has  achieved  a  rela¬ 
tively  ligh  level  of  bureaucratization.  Its  officials  are  expected  to 
operat  e  according  to  strict  rules  which  may  take  the  forip  of 
laws,  decrees,  or  regulations.  Observance  of  these  general  rules  is 
contro  lied  by  the  Party,  the  numerous  bureaucratic  or  governmental 
controlling  agencies,  the  police,  the  public  prosecutor,  the  courts, 
as  well  as  the  public  which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  bring  violations 
of  rules  to  the  attention  of  such  supervisory  agencies.  Nepotism, 
favoritism,  bribery,  prejudice,  and  other  violations  of  the  principle 
of  disinterestedness  are  considered  criminal  offenses.  Moreover, 


Soviet  government,  in  the  almost  half  century  of  its  existence,  has 
developed  standard  organizational  patterns  and  operating  pro¬ 
cedures  which  have  converted  many  instances  of  decision-making 
into  V  ?ell-established  routines.  In  short,  the  USSR  would  score 
reasor  ably  high  on  this  standard  of  rationality  by  which  students  of 
administration  evaluate  different  bureaucracies.  I 

This  standard  itself,  however,  may  be  subject  to  some  challenge. 
To  be  sure,  in  theory,  strict  observation  of  rules  and  regulations 


may  indeed  appear  to  be  “rational”;  in  fact  it  is  obviously  preferable 
to  utt{u  arbitrariness  and  to  unequal  treatment  of  citizens.  At  the 


12  Tllat  Parkinson’s  Law  concerning  the  inevitable  proliferation  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  agencies  applies  in  the  USSR  is  doubtful,  both  because  of  the  chronic 
scarcity  of  trained  or  experienced  personnel  and  because  of  the  Party’s 
vigilanfce.  It  may  in  fact  be  unrealistic  with  respect  to  Western  political 
systems  as  well. 
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same  time,  many  students  of  organizational  behavior  are  aware 
that  excessive  preoccupation  with  the  observance  of  petty  or  trivial 
regulations  is  a  pathological  feature  of  administration,  hence  non- 
rational  and  dysfunctional  to  the  purposes  of  the  agency  in  which 
it  is  practiced.  The  observance  of  rules  and  regulations  is  therefore 
a  standard  that  must  be  applied  flexibly.  When  applied  unthink¬ 
ingly  and  rigidly,  it  turns  into  a  tyranny  and  arbitrariness  of  its  own, 
into  a  special  form  of  administrative  irresponsibility. 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  the  Soviet  press  or  of  Soviet  novels  and 
short  stories  dealing  with  administrators  will  reveal  that  this  kind 
of  “excessive  rationality”  has  always  been  prevalent  throughout 
the  government.  Rigid  adherence  to  trivial  and  petty  rules  is  so 
pervasive  in  all  bureaucratic  organizations  that  every  reader  must 
be  familiar  with  it.  The  most  obvious  explanation  for  it,  perhaps, 
is  to  say  that  it  provides  security  for  administrators  who  are  insecure 
(for  whatever  reasons);  and  that  at  the  same  time,  as  every  friend 
of  Josef  Schweik  knows  very  well,  it  can  be  a  subtle  method  of 
sabotaging  the  workings  of  the  organization  with  impunity.  In  this 
case,  even  the  deviant  gains  reasonable  security. 

But,  just  as  the  hierarchic  or  monocratic  principle  of  command 
must  be  tempered  by  the  principle  of  structural  diversity,  so  ad¬ 
herence  to  rules  and  routines  must  be  made  tolerable  by  a  counter¬ 
vailing  principle.  Accordingly,  we  can  find  in  all  bureaucracies, 
including  the  Soviet  political  system,  a  certain  fluidity  of  rules  and 
regulations,  if  only  because  of  the  ease  with  which  the  highest 
authorities  can  change  laws,  rules,  and  procedural  standards — and 
have  in  fact  changed  them.  Again,  such  flexibility  must  appear  an 
essential  element  of  rational  management,  but  here,  too,  rationality 
consists  only  in  moderation.  If  changeabihty  and  elasticity  are 
carried  beyond  a  certain  undefinable  point,  the  rapid  and  frequent 
changes  in  the  rules  under  which  the  bureaucracy  operates  convert 
flexibility  into  arbitrariness  and  capriciousness.  Again,  this  is  a 
problem  facing  all  large  organizations,  but  it  may  be  more  pressing 
in  the  USSR,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Rationality  is  tempered  and  subverted  also  by  that  pattern  of 
evading  the  rules  in  a  multitude  of  ways  which  is  called  “corrup- 


tion.’ 
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^  That  corruption  prevails  in  the  Soviet  government  adminis- 
tratjojn  could  be  taken  for  granted  even  if  we  did  not  have  recurrent 
confiimation  of  the  fact  from  criticism  voiced  in  the  Soviet 
press  w  Soviet  officials,  after  all,  are  human;  and  any  bureaucracy 
can  he  expected  to  contain  a  small  proportion  of  people  who  are 
subjett  to  illegal  influences— bribes,  blackmail,  national  prejudice, 
kinfolk  and  friends.  The  precise  proportion  of  officials 
who  ihay  be  corrupt  is  impossible  to  ascertain;  the  proportion  may 
have yaned  greatly  from  one  period  to  another.  Also,  Western 
observers  may  be  prevented  by  their  own  preconceptions  about  the 
Soviet  regune  from  making  an  adequate  estimate.  We  cannot 
even  ^ake  informed  guesses  about  the  way  in  which  the  pecuUarities 
of  the  Soviet  system  affect  the  corruption  ratio.  For  instance,  does 
the  seventy  of  the  sanctions  imposed  on  officials  found  guilty  act 
as  an  effective  deterrent?  Indeed,  does  the  harshness  of  these 
sanctions  reflect  the  views  of  the  Party  concerning  corrupt  practices 
or  ar^  they  hypocritical  smokescreen  designed  to  conceal  the 
Party’s  attitude  of  toleration  toward  such  phenomena? 

Instead  of  attempting  an  assessment  of  the  prevalence  of  cor- 
rapbon  in  the  Soviet  administration,  we  can  do  no  more  than  offer 
tentative  explanations  for  its  existence.  One  such  explanation  would 
be  that  modernization  is  a  more  recent  phenomenon  in  the  USSR 
than  i|i  Western  bureaucracies.  The  influence  of  the  peasant  way 
of  life  is  still  strong,  and  this  tradition  includes  firm  loyalties  to 
primal  y  groups,  sharp  national  prejudices,  and  in  general  a  far 
weaker  commitment  to  the  bureaucratic  rule  of  regulation.  Second, 
living  standards  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  well  below  those  of 
Western  countries.  Scarcity  reigns,  even  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
bare  essentials  of  material  comfort.  The  pay  scale  of  the  average 
Soviet  bureaucrat  seems  to  be  quite  modest,  and  the  lure  of  illicit 
wealth  may  therefore  be  considerable.  In  the  last  decade,  to  be 
sure,  t.  le  general  standard  of  living  has  risen  very  rapidly;  but  so 

nf  devoted  much  time  at  the  November  1962  meeting 

hitrffu Jnf ^  ““P'aint  about  theft,  bribery,  waste® 

high  living,  and  other  corrupt  practices  in  high  places,  and  an  order  of  the 
Supreml  Soviet  Presidium,  dated  February  20,  1962,  made  bribery  a  canital 
(I*  63)  p  “  -ypravoc/miA:  Partiinogo  Rabotnikl,  Issue  4 
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apparently  has  the  appetite  of  the  average  Soviet  citizen.  Indeed, 
Soviet  society  appears  to  be  in  the  throes  of  a  groundswell  of  rising 
expectations — the  spirit  of  materialism  characterizing  the  consump¬ 
tion-conscious  people  of  North  America  may  finally  have  made 
itself  at  home  in  communist  Russia.  Furthermore,  as  we  shall  see 
in  some  detail  below,  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  is  a  highly  competitive 
organization  in  which  shrewd,  ruthless,  and  amoral  manipulators 
or  operators  seem  to  have  the  best  chance  of  rising  to  higher  posi¬ 
tions.  Lack  of  principles  thus  appears  to  be  rewarded,  and  any 
system  in  which  this  is  true  runs  the  risk  of  encouraging  corruption. 
This  rise  of  the  manipulators  is  not  an  inherent  structural  feature, 
but  a  matter  of  Party  policy:  the  Soviet  political  system,  as  operated 
by  the  Party,  tends  to  reward  success,  and  it  often  does  so  regardless 
of  how  that  success  was  won.  The  successful  production  manager, 
the  skillful  organizer,  the  smooth  manipulator  of  men,  and  other 
administrators  who  get  their  work  done  seem  to  feel  themselves  at 
liberty  to  disregard  rules,  to  cut  comers,  to  act  in  arbitrary  fashion, 
and  much  of  the  time  they  seem  to  be  getting  away  with  it.  Devi¬ 
ations  from  the  rules  are  punished  severely  only  when  they  are  not 
mitigated  by  success.^^  We  shall  subject  this  phenomenon  to  ad¬ 
ditional  examination  below. 

Corruption  is  a  harsh  word,  and  there  are  many  scholars  who 
seek  to  avoid  using  such  terms.  A  more  neutral  way  of  descnbmg 
deviations  from  general  rules  would  be  to  speak  about  the  intrusion 
of  informal  organization  and  practices  into  the  formal  bureaucratic 
structure  and  procedures.  There  have  beeen  periods  in  which  West¬ 
ern  scholars  tended  to  regard  Soviet  society  as  essentiaUy  unstruc¬ 
tured.  They  saw  it  as  an  undifferentiated  mass  of  people  held 
together  artificiaUy  by  a  hard  crust  of  dictatorial  government  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Party.  Such  views  may  still  have  their  adherents.  But 
Western  social  scientists  have  by  now  discovered  a  social  structure 
beneath  communist  rule,  and  have,  consequently,  become  aware  of 
the  prevalence  of  informal  organization  patterns  interwoven  with 
the  political  system.  When  these  patterns  of  informal  organization 

14  Occasionally,  this  principle  that  success  excuses  all  sorts  of  rule  viola¬ 
tions  is  questioned  in  the  Soviet  press.  See,  for  instance,  Izvestiia  (December 
2,  i960),  pp.  3-4- 
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were  irst  discovered,  they  came  as  a  distinct  surprise  to  many  West¬ 
ern  students.  But  by  now  we  are  familiar  with  the  recurrent  forms 
they  take.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  mentioned  in  this  book. 
In  Part  Two,  for  instance,  we  became  acquainted  with  the  phenom¬ 
enon  af  ‘‘family  relations”  (semeistvennost),  which  was  defined  as  a 
protective  alliance  between  the  Party  and  the  agencies  it  supervises 
and  controls.  Obviously,  semeistvennost  need  not  include  the  Party, 
but  can  also  be  a  protective  alliance  between  various  governmental 
agencies,  in  violation  of  established  chains  of  authority  and  respon¬ 
sibility.  Another  way  in  which  informal  organization  asserts  itself 
is  in  the  chronic  tendency  of  Soviet  administrators  to  evade  mana¬ 
gerial  responsibility  by  passing  the  buck  to  ever  higher  agencies. 
The  practice  is  so  endemic  that  the  Party  has  always  considered  the 
enforcement  of  managerial  responsibility  one  of  its  most  crucial 
tasks,  as  we  saw  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  Part  Three.  The 
reasoji  for  the  prevalence  of  buck-passing  must  be  seen  in  the  risks 
bureaucrats  at  every  level  of  the  Soviet  administration  are  forced 
to  take;  in  the  final  analysis,  buck-passing  is  a  reflection  of  the 
considerable  amount  of  discretion  given  to  administrators — ^again 
in  the  name  of  edinonachalie — as  well  as  of  the  insecurity  they  feel. 

The  administrator’s  fear  of  taking  risks  implies  a  fear  also  of 
makir  g  innovations.  As  in  all  giant  organizations,  untested  practices 
are  shunned  because  they  may  lead  to  failure;  and  failure  wrecks 
careers.  Routines,  in  contrast,  are  safe;  the  success  indicators  by 
which  superior  authorities  appraise  the  administrator’s  performance 
are  established  in  terms  of  routines.  We  so  much  identify  conserva¬ 
tism  and  the  fear  of  innovation  with  bureaucratic  managers  that  we 
can  r(^adily  accept  the  definition  of  the  “bureaucratic  personality” 
as  .  people  who  have  a  definition  of  themselves  and  the  world 
that  e  xcludes  novelty  or  change. Soviet  spokesmen,  however, 
prefer  to  regard  both  bureaucracy  and  the  fear  of  innovation  as  de¬ 


plorable.  Their  textbook  complains  about  “those  who  like  an  easy 
life  [a  ad]  are  often  tempted  to  use  over  and  over  again  the  methods 
which  were  suitable  yesterday  or  the  day  before  yesterday,  but 

Maurice  R.  Stein  and  Arthur  J.  Vidich,  “Identity  and  History,”  in 
Mauric  e  R.  Stein,  Arthur  J.  Vidich,  and  David  Manning  White,  Identity  and 
Anxiety  (Glencoe,  Ill.:  Free  Press,  i960),  p.  19. 
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which  today  clearly  need  to  be  replaced.  .  .  The  persistence  of 
such  complaints  attests  the  persistence  of  bureaucratic  conservatism 
jin  Soviet  government.  In  the  political  system  of  the  Stalin  period, 
these  typical  features  were  reinforced  by  the  severity  of  the  sanc¬ 
tions  imposed  on  those  who  failed,  as  well  as  by  the  rigidity  of 
Party  dogmas.  This  rigidity  could  be  overcome  only  in  response 
to  emergencies,  so  that  policy-making  came  to  consist  of  solving 
emergencies  as  they  came  up.  A  careful  study  of  bureaucracies 
everywhere  might,  perhaps,  reveal  that  unforeseen  emergencies  are 
at  the  basis  of  many  or  most  decisions  taken  by  top  administrators. 
Perhaps  their  function  can  be  defined  primarily  in  these  terms,  for, 
in  the  absence  of  emergencies,  routines  do  keep  the  organization 
going  even  without  its  chief.  But,  if  this  is  correct,  then  the  com¬ 
monly  accepted  notion  that  bureaucracy  rationalizes  the  affairs  of 
man  by  subjecting  life  to  established  routines  becomes  more  and 
more  unrealistic.  On  the  contrary,  rational  problem-solving  can  be 
achieved  only  by  transcending  routine,  by  taking  initiative,  by  ex¬ 
perimentation,  innovation,  and  the  breaking  of  rules.  We  shall 
return  to  this  theme  presently.^'^ 

Fundamentals  of  Marxism-Leninism,  p.  687.  For  complaints  that  eco¬ 
nomic  managers  discourage  innovation  because  it  disrupts  or  upsets  well- 
established  routines  and  threatens  to  decrease  profits  or  output,  see  Pravda 
(July  2,  i960),  p.  i;  and  Izvestiia  (July  3,  i960),  pp.  i  and  3. 

Most  students  of  large  organizations  would  probably  agree  that  innova¬ 
tion  and  initiative  are  discouraged,  the  larger  and  more  complex  the  or¬ 
ganization  becomes — since  modern  bureaucracy  favors  the  routinization  of 
decision-making.  Perhaps  this  is  not  rationality  at  all,  but  a  very  specific 
form  of  rampant  irrationality,  a  species  of  immobilism  marked  by  growing 
inability  to  make  meaningful  decisions,  hence  a  growing  ineptness  at  solving 
social  problems.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  compare  the  Soviet 
political  system  with  that  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect.  Doing  this,  we 
might  find  that  the  two  systems  are  characterized  by  different  types  of  im¬ 
mobilism:  in  the  USSR,  bureaucratic  routinization  paralyzes  the  administra¬ 
tors  of  the  executive  agencies,  even  while  the  masters  of  the  entire  vast 
machine  remain  relatively  free  to  experiment,  innovate,  and  make  drastic 
changes  in  the  entire  political  structure.  In  the  United  States  the  picture 
seems  reversed:  Although  administrative  agencies  seem  often  to  be  rela¬ 
tively  independent  of  the  government,  hence  free  to  make  policy  decisions, 
immobilism  reigns  at  the  top  of  the  political  system  because  the  social  forces 
are  so  evenly  balanced  or  the  veto  groups  are  so  strongly  entrenched  that 
meaningful  innovations  can  only  rarely  be  made.  Then  again,  it  might  be 
argued  that,  in  the  United  States,  not  even  the  individual  agencies  are  free 
to  innovate.  To  be  sure,  they  may  be  relatively  free  from  central  political 
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Struc  ^ured  Communications.  For  a  number  of  reasons  all  bureauc¬ 
racies  seek  to  control  the  flow  of  various  kinds  of  information  by 
estab  ishing  formal  channels  of  communication. Such  channels 
are  essential  in  order  to  provide  all  subordinates  with  precisely  that 
infoniation  and  those  orders  they  need  to  perform  their  functions. 
They  enable  the  recipient  of  such  knowledge  or  commands  tp  dis- 
tinguhh  essential  and  authoritative  communications  from  incidental, 
unreliable,  or  spurious  ones.  At  the  same  time,  formal  commpnica^ 
tions  channels  are  important  control  devices  because  they  help 
deterr  line  the  subordinates’  access  to  information,  to  their  superiors, 
and  to  their  peers.  At  the  same  time,  they  also  seek  to  regulate  the 
relaticms  of  the  bureaucratic  organization  with  the  world  outside. 

If  me  principle  of  structured  communications  were  carried  to 
its  logical  (and  perhaps  absurd)  conclusions,  the  perfect  bureauc¬ 
racy  |ould  be  one  in  which  all  information  essential  to  the  top 
hierarchs  flows  upward  in  the  form  of  standardized  routine  reports, 
while  nothing  flows  downward  or  laterally  except  on  a  strict 
“need-to-know”  basis,  and  all  communications  with  the  outside 
world  are  filtered  through  public  relations  channels.  Even  though 
this  idsal  state  is  rarely  attained,  all  bureaucracies,  including  the 
Soviet  pvernment,  seek  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  their  opera¬ 
tions  ^d  information  secret  not  only  from  the  outside  world,  but 
also  from  their  own  personnel.  For  the  hierarchs,  secrecy  is  essen¬ 
tial  bedause  all  power  shuns  the  light  of  publicity.  For  subordinates, 
secrecd  is  an  important  weapon  because  in  many  ways  knowlege 
withheld  is  a  source  of  both  power  and  prestige. 
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them  ^  Seemingly  independent;  but  this  independence  allows 

them  o%  to  function  as  conservative  forces,  in  obedience  to  the  same  veto 
grraps  |iat  keep  the  central  government  immobilistic. 

we  speak  only  about  the  communication  of  information.  For  a 
n  of  the  communication  of  sentiment  within  the  Soviet  system,  see 
XIV  on  socialization.  ^  ■ 

ould  be  inclined  to  explain  the  conspicuous  secrecy-mongering  of 
exaggerated  bureaucratism.  The  reasons  for^the 
litical  riJltnr?  of  secrecy  probably  can  be  found  in  the  traditional  po- 
tical  cilture  inherited  from  tsarism,  in  the  conspiratorial  origins  of  the 
Commuifist  Party,  and  in  the  hostility  with  which  the  USSR  and^the  outside 
world  have  each  other  For  a  treatment  stressing  only  these 
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Again,  it  is  obvious  that  the  perfect  plan  of  communications 
channels  is  not  likely  to  function  smoothly.  Figuratively  speaking, 
it  consists  of  blocks,  barriers,  filters,  sieves — that  is,  of  devices  that 
seek  to  keep  information  from  flowing — as  well  as  pipelines,  pumps, 
sprinkler  systems,  and  other  machinery  for  disseminating  informa¬ 
tion.  The  two  kinds  of  devices  contradict  each  other;  and  a  well¬ 
functioning  communications  system  must  balance  them  finely  so 
as  to  get  the  right  kind  of  information,  orders,  and  reports  to  the 
right  people  at  the  right  time,  despite  the  many  barriers  and  despite 
the  many  temptations  to  pass  on  too  much,  too  little,  too  early,  too 
late,  or  to  the  wrong  persons. 

Since  the  perfectly  balanced  communications  system  cannot  be 
devised,  all  bureaucracies,  including  the  Soviet  administration,  are 
plagued  by  typical  pathological  symptoms,  jointly  known  as  out-o^ 
channel  communications.  Every  administrator  engages  in  illicit 
communication  for  the  good  of  the  system,  to  get  things  done,  to 
expedite  the  flow  of  information  the  clogged  channels  fail  to  carry. 
In  addition,  countless  individuals  tune  in  on  the  ever-present  rumor 
and  gossip  mill,  which  exists  for  the  sake  of  individuals — rumor¬ 
mongering  being  a  device  to  get  attention  or  respect,  and  rumor¬ 
listening  being  a  source  of  information  essential  for  survival  and 
success  within  the  organization.  Finally,  all  bureaucratic  organiza¬ 
tions  occasionally  find  that  some  individuals  deliberately  leak  con¬ 
fidential  information  to  selected  publics,  in  order  to  gain  advantages 
in  intra-agency  competition  and  conflict.  These  and  other  in¬ 
formal  communications  habits^®  are  so  inevitable  that  bureauc¬ 
racies  often  seek  to  incorporate  them  in  the  process  of  rational 
management  by  monitoring  out-of-channel  communications  or  even 
participating  in  them  (for  instance,  by  deliberately  planting  rumors 
or  leaking  information).  One  of  the  important  functions  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  perform  this  monitoring 
service;  the  Control  Commission,  the  security  police,  and  the  press 
also  play  their  parts  in  this  activity. 

20  A  persistent  phenomenon  of  this  kind  is  the  political  joke,  which  the 
regime  regards  as  illicit  and  offensive,  because  jokes  are  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  negativism,  destructive  criticism,  and  hostility.  Insecure  rulers  canno 
afford  a  sense  of  humor,  and  bureaucratic  rulers  are  inevitably  insecure,  as 
Victor  Thompson,  among  others,  has  convincingly  demonstrated. 
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Expertise,  Rationality  in  bureaucracy  furthermore  means  a  striving 
for  e  ^pertise.  Tasks  and  the  authority  to  perform  them  shoulcj,  in  a 
ratio  lal  administration,  be  delegated  to  persons  who  are  qualified  by 
ability,  training,  and  experience.  Specialized  functions  should  be 
assigned  to  the  experts — a  modest  version  of  Plato’s  wish  that  the 
Philcisophers  be  Kings.  In  the  final  analysis,  this  stress  on  expertise 
can  be  reduced  to  the  demand  that  the  recruitment  of  administrators 
be  b  ised  on  schooling  and  examinations  open  to  all,  and  that  their 
further  assignment  and  promotion  be  determined  by  their  per¬ 
formance.  Both  of  these  desiderata  are  easily  stated,  but  almost 
impossible  to  realize  with  complete  “rationality.” 

Fmst  of  all,  the  principle  of  basing  personnel  assignment  and 
promotion  on  past  performance,  as  well  as  the  more  general  need 
for  c  ontrolling  performance  that  bureaucracy  as  rational  manage- 
men  :  of  human  affairs  implies,  make  it  necessary  for  administrative 
chie  s  to  inform  themselves  perpetually  about  the  performance  of 
all  tlieir  subordinates.  To  do  this  rationally — that  is,  impersonally, 
objectively,  or,  if  you  please,  scientifically — ^bureaucracies  must 
elaborate  standards  of  performance  for  all  the  types  of  work  done 
by  subordinates,  against  which  their  work  can  be  measured.  To  find 
such  objective  standards  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  problems 
of  bureaucratic  management  of  all  types,  and  the  Soviet  political 
system  has  been  no  more  successful  than  other  large  organizations 
in  solving  this  problem.  The  task  invol'^6d  here  is  to  reduce  com¬ 
plex  human  behavior  to  comparable,  hence  measurable,  data;  to 
evalrate,  on  a  comparative  and  competitive  basis,  such  elusive 
things  as  leadership,  merit,  promise,  and  success;  and  to  determine, 
in  £  vast  administrative  machinery,  individual  responsibility  for 
successes  and  failures.  The  difficulties  involved  will  be  obvious  to 
anyone  who  has  ever  had  to  grade  students’  essays,  helped  determine 
promotions,  or  participated  in  the  process  of  picking  from  among 
several  candidates  the  one  who  is  to  be  given  an  administrative 
responsibility.  In  real  life,  such  choices  and  evaluations  will  often 
be  c  etermined  in  part  by  human  factors  that  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  past  or  potential  performance.  But  bureaucratic  nianage- 
mert  must  seek  to  eliminate  such  “irrelevant”  criteria.  To  choose 
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personnel  rationally,  it  must  define  performance,  success,  and  failure 
in  measurable  terms.  All  bureaucracies  do  this,  even  though  those 
elements  of  behavior  which  can  be  quantified  and  compared  ob¬ 
jectively  are  often  incidental,  if  not  altogether  irrelevant,  to  over-all 
C[uality  of  performance  and  long-range  probability  of  success  in 
Ettaining  the  organization’s  objectives.  Still,  lacking  more  reliable 
criteria,  military  commanders  at  times  seem  to  assess  the  battle- 
readiness  of  a  troop  unit  by  the  straightness  of  its  ranks  during 
parade;  public  prosecutors  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  convictions  they  have  obtained;  college  teachers  by  the  number 
of  articles  they  have  published  (I  once  knew  a  dean  who  wanted  to 
be  strictly  fair  and  therefore  not  only  counted  the  number  of  pub¬ 
lications,  but  refined  his  evaluation  of  competing  professors  by 
adding  up  the  pages  of  their  publications);  welfare  agencies  by 
the  number  of  cases  they  have  “processed”;  agencies  of  all  kinds 
by  their  success  in  cutting  costs.  Undesirable,  and  indeed  unplanned, 
l:>ehavior  results  from  these  definitions  of  performance  standards, 
tiecause  inevitably  the  subordinate  individuals  and  agencies  will 
strive  to  fulfill  those  demands  that  are  the  visible  and  measurable 
criteria  of  success,  neglecting  standards  that  lend  themselves  less 
readily  to  quantification,  even  though  they  may  be  the  more  vital 
goals.  Performance  becomes  mechanical.  All  efforts  are  skewed  by 
the  exclusive  attention  paid  to  trivia.  Means  turn  into  ends.^^ 

Soviet  publications  and  pronouncements  give  never-ending  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  kind  of  bureaucratic  hypertrophy  is  built  into  the 
entire  Soviet  system.  A  typical  example  might  be  taken  from  edu¬ 
cation.  Teachers’  success  is  measured  by  the  number  of  students 
passing  their  courses,  just  as  some  universities  in  our  society 
measure  their  greatness  by  the  number  of  students  they  graduate 
each  year.  The  fewer  failing  marks,  and  the  fewer  students  who 
fiave  to  repeat  the  course,  the  more  successful  the  teacher  is  rated. 
As  a  consequence,  teachers  tend  to  give  passing  grades  where  they 

21  One  of  the  saddest  examples  of  such  mechanization  of  a  life  process  is 
tie  massive  perversion  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  through  the 
urge  to  find  measurable  criteria  of  academic  progress.  The  result  has  been 
tie  “objective”  test,  measuring  many  abilities  and  skills,  some  of  them 
tivial,  but  unable  to  measure  wisdom,  maturity,  or  judgment.  Yet  passing 
such  tests  has  become  the  overriding  goal  of  higher  education. 
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are  not  warranted;  or,  if  the  examination  is  to  be  given  by  others, 
they  will  cram  their  students  instead  of  teaching  them.  When  Soviet 
educationalists  speak  of  “formalism”  they  mean  just  this— me¬ 
chanical,  rote  methods  of  memorization  that  require  neither  ex¬ 
planation  nor  understanding.  More  generally,  “formalism”  is  the 
perenoial  and  undefeatable  urge  of  bureaucrats  everywhere  in  the 
Soviet  system  to  comply  with  the  visible  and  measurable  success 
criter  a  without  regard  to  the  more  meaningful  goals.  In  the  Soviet 
schocl  system,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  formalistic  teaching 
is  that  secondary  school  graduates  have  no  real  knowledge,  no 
intere  sts,  no  ability  to  think  independently,  and  indeed  no  honesty, 
becai  se  copying  and  plagiarizing  are  practiced  universally.^^ 

Irrationality  also  creeps  into  the  original  recruitment  of  higher 
government  officials.  Previous  discussions  of  elite  recruitment  within 
the  Party  have  shown  already  that  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish 
sharply  between  the  rational  qualifications  for  office  (such  as  skill, 
training,  and  experience)  and  the  nonrational  qualifications,  such 
as  loyalty  and  personality.  No  bureaucratic  organization  can  afford 
to  rec  ruit  personnel,  however  well  qualified,  who  do  not  measure  up 
to  the  se  nonprofessional  standards;  indeed,  it  has  already  been  made 
clear  that  personality  traits  as  well  as  political  attitudes  help  deter¬ 
mine  the  very  performance  of  the  administrator.  Here,  too,  there¬ 
fore,  the  distinction  between  rational  and  nonrational  qualifications 
for  o  fice  simply  breaks  down  or  becomes  meaningless. 

Part  One  of  this  book  presented  a  sketchy  survey  of  the  recruit¬ 
ment  problems  faced  by  the  Soviet  government  in  the  first  decades 
of  its  existence,  a  period  when  those  few  who  were  qualified  could 
not  be  considered  loyal,  while  the  loyal  communists  had  no  profes¬ 
sional  qualifications;  and  all  this  time,  with  the  growing  complexity 
of  th^  administrative  apparatus,  the  need  for  government  oiiicials 
multiplied  with  tremendous  rapidity.  The  Soviet  government 
bureaucracy  for  many  years  was  unable  to  cope  with  this  problem 
to  its  own  satisfaction  and  had  to  manage  as  best  it  could  with  make¬ 
shift  solutions.  The  only  possible  course  for  the  Party  to  follow  in 

22 1  or  massive  evidence  of  this,  mostly  taken  from  the  Soviet  educational 
journal,  Uchitel’ skaia  Gazeta,  see  Frederic  Lilge,  “The  Soviet  School  Today,” 
Survev,  48  (July,  1963),  93-95- 
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these  years  was  to  recruit  anyone  who  had  any  qualifications  what¬ 
soever.  People  with  professional  training  were  pressed  or  lured 

I  into  government  service  even  though  they  could  not  be  trusted  to 

nave  any  loyalty  to  the  communist  regime.  Called  “bourgeois  spe¬ 
cialists,”  they  were  always  suspect  and  were  closely  supervised  by 
superiors,  colleagues,  and  subordinates  who  were  members  of  the 
Party;  they  were  severely  hamstrung  by  regulations  designed  to  keep 
^hem  in  check;  if  and  when  difficulties  arose,  they  were  the  first  to 
j  blamed,  and  severe  sanctions  were  often  meted  out  to  them  as 
arning  examples,  including  carefully  staged  public  trials  resulting 
death  or  long  prison  sentences.  Side  by  side  with  the  bourgeois 
►ecialists,  the  Soviet  government  service  recruited  great  numbers 
people  whose  only  qualification  was  that  they  were  deserving 
>mmunists  who  had  demonstrated  their  worth  by  their  work  as 
embers  of  a  conspiratorial  revolutionary  party.  If  these  Old 
Dlsheviks  were  members  of  the  revolutionary  intelligentsia,  they  at 
ast  had  some  higher  education.  But  this  alone  did  not  necessarily 
render  them  qualified  government  administrators,  even  though 
some  of  these  experienced  revolutionaries  proved  to  be  extremely 
capable  and  at  times  brilliant  officials.  But  there  were  never  enough 
bourgeois  specialists  or  experienced  Party  members.  Hence  a  large 
aroportion  of  bureaucrats  in  the  new  Soviet  government  service  had 
to  come  from  the  semiliterate  mass  of  those  who  supported  the 
revolution,  workers  and  peasants  with  hardly  any  formal  education 
who  had  little  more  than  eagerness  or  willingness  to  qualify  them 
for  service  in  the  bureaucracy.  Special  schools  and  speed  courses 
were  created  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  masses,  especially  the 
industrial  working  class,  the  rudiments  of  a  higher  education;  and 
many  a  high  official  serving  the  Soviet  government  today  received  his 
formal  training  in  these  “workers’  faculties”  or  similar  institutions. 
The  purges  of  the  1930s  and  the  devastations  of  the  war  helped  to 
postpone  the  time  when  a  new  generation  of  Soviet  citizens  could 
at  last  be  raised,  the  new  Soviet  intelligentsia  whose  ranks  might  for 
i:he  first  time  yield  sufficient  numbers  of  persons  in  whom  profes¬ 
sional  and  political  qualifications  might  be  combined.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  goal  has  by  now  been  reached. 
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Today  Soviet  bureaucratic  agencies  recruit  their  personnel  in  a 
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similar  to  that  used  by  government  and  corporate  bureauc- 
in  the  West.  They  can  rely  on  the  system  of  schools  and  um- 
es  to  provide  speciahsts  in  all  possible  fields;  and  the  pubhc 
I  system  is  therefore  the  chief— in  fact,  virtually  the  only— 
oir  from  which  new  civil  servants  are  recruited.  Since  al 
and  universities  are  operated  by  the  government,  the  school 
™  can  be  carefully  geared  to  the  demands  made  by  the  various 
Lment  agencies,  so  that  the  number  of  graduates  as  well  as 
Curricula  correspond  to  the  specifications  of  the  bureaucracy. 

,  system  never  works  perfectly,  since  the  requirements  of  the 
ministration  may  change  more  rapidly  than  Ae  time  it  takes  to 
proper  professional  training;  hence  by  the  time  a  year  s  crop  of 
Wists  is  graduated,  its  services  may  no  longer  be  required, 
•eas  specialists  of  a  different  kind,  who  are  needed  urgently 
(  not  been  produced  by  the  school  system.  Still,  to  the  extent 
planning  is  meaningful  in  the  production  of  experts,  the  system 
is  quite  well.  In  addition  to  relying  on  the  general  netvyork  o 
ilols,  some  agencies,  such  as  the  armed  forces  and  the  Ministry 
foreign  Affairs,  have  schools  directly  under  their  own  jurisdic- 
i.  These  may  vary  greatly  in  level.  They  include  military  cadet 
Lis  providing  primary  and  secondary  education  to  prospective 
y  and  navy  officers,  high-level  academies,  and  a  great  variety  of 

{crvice  training  programs.  p  i.  *1 

Little  is  known  in  the  West  about  the  actual  work  of  the  Civil 
e  Commission,  which  has  usually  been  a  cabinet-level  agency 
iiic  government.  No  generalizations  can  be  made  about  promotion 
Ictices,  job  security,  and  the  rate  of  mobility  from  one  agency 
another,  though  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  Soviet  administration 
1  these  questions  would  have  to  be  studied.  Nor  can  we  ma  e 
ianingful  statements  about  the  status  of  the  government  serv^t 
the  community  as  a  whole.  Such  statements  would  make  httle 
.use  because  virtually  everyone  not  a  worker,  a  peasant,  or  a 
, Sessional  party  official  must  be  considered  an  employee  of  the 
-dvernment  bureaucracy.  The  bureaucracy  comcides  with  virtually 
’  entire  white-collar  population.  Perhaps  the  only  relevant  obser- 
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Sadrns*wlSrthe'’raI*^ of impressions  concerning 
seem  fn  ^  u  *  administrators:  These  relations 

seem  to  be  governed  by  two  principles  which  are  obviously  in 

indv  Stf  'f  ®^en  steeper  than  the  exceed- 

Ear;itm  f  the  appearance 

sharp  stratificabon  is  greater,  because  official  rhetoric  gives  more 

fen  .0  .b.  n«d  ,0,  „d  da„e„r  R^! 

tales  ThT'"’  *°  superiors,  sharp  gradations  in  pay 

Ch  i  symptoms  of  stratification  are  acknowl¬ 

edged  and  justified  more  openly  in  the  USSR.  Moreover  since  the 
government  bureaucracy  coincides  with  the  society  as  a  whole  there 

than  m  Western  societies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growing  im- 
I^ortance  of  professional  specialists  as  decision-makers  and  ttek 
recruitment  into  the  hierarchy  of  administrative  chiefs,  lich  we 

iironhro  T'*  complicate  the  simplic- 

hWarchv  wo  llTrv  ®‘’^«cture,  as  the  generalists  of  the  command 
hierarchy  would  hke  to  preserve  it.  Hence  the  status  system  itself 
IS  in  a  constant  state  of  tension  and  flux. 


COMPETITION  AND  CONFLICT 

been  competition  goes  on 

fst  o  competition  is  eliminated  under  social¬ 

ism  *^*.’’”®.“‘=>'®b^ation  tends  to  eliminate  it.  Indeed,  when 
Western  social  scientists  began  to  study  the  structure  and  behavior 

1  .  .  *c  management  and  to  formulate  criteria  of  rational 
afimstration,  competition  and  conflict  were  not  incorporated  mto 

stldent^r  and  more 

stjidents  of  managerial  organizations  have  recognized  that  competi 

bj  and  conflict  inevitably  occur  in  such  sysSns  and  fuTfi7im- 

Lfef  h  nnnessaiy  functions  in  making  them  work.  The 

ch  ef  hierarchs  within  a  bureaucracy,  too,  may  deplore  competition 
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and  conflict  within  their  organization,  but,  if  they  are  at  all  sophisti- 
cate(i,  will  recognize  their  inevitablity  and  put  them  to  use.  So  it  is 
in  th  s  USSR,  where  the  architects  of  the  administrative  system  have 
mad?  competition  an  integral  part  which  they  seek  to  foster  in  a 
varie  ty  of  ways. 

T]  lere  is,  first  of  all,  a  great  amount  of  competition  among  indivi¬ 
dual  3.  It  is  directly  related  to  the  existence  of  a  status  hierarchy,  or, 
mor(j  generally,  of  a  steeply  graded  system  of  rewards,  within  a 
society  that  is  relatively  mobile.  Despite  the  mobility,  room  close 
to  the  top  is  very  limited.  Moreover,  sanctions  for  those  whose 
performance  is  criticized  have  in  the  past  been  extremely  severe. 
Alth  3ugh  this  may  discourage  substantial  numbers  of  Soviet  citizens 
fromj  competing  for  high  rank  and  great  authority,  enough  people 
still  do  participate  in  the  general  scramble  for  promotion  that 
competition  appears  very  keen;  and  since  not  even  the  most  highly 
plac(!d  ofiicials  are  ever  really  secure,  the  impression  is  that  it 
gets  keener  the  higher  we  look  toward  the  top  of  the  pyramid.^^ 

Competition  between  individuals  easily  turns  into  competition 
between  groups.  Since  the  incentive  system  to  which  all  administra¬ 
tors  ire  subject  rewards  success  and  punishes  failure,  personal  corn- 
petit  on  includes  an  intense  struggle  for  the  factors  ensuring  sticcess. 
Therefore,  in  fighting  for  his  own  advancement,  every  bureaucrat 
must  also  fight  very  strongly  for  his  agency  so  as  to  make  it  strong, 
efficimt,  and  resourceful.  Since  there  is  a  perpetual  scarcity  of  the 
factors  (material,  personnel,  jurisdiction,  latitude  of  decision-mak¬ 
ing,  assignments  that  can  be  attained,  inside  information,  etc.)  that 
mak(!  an  agency  competitive,  the  personal  interests  of  administrators 
tend  to  convert  bureaucratic  agencies  into  interest  groups  and  lob¬ 
bies.  One  of  the  surprising  effects  of  this  situation  is  the  importance 
of  bcr gaining  as  an  essential  and  ever-present  feature  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  process  in  the  USSR  (which  therefore  is  a  thoroughly 
political  process  as  well).  The  stakes  of  the  bargaining  process  we 

23^  his  recent  book  on  bureaucracy,  Modern  Organization,  Victor 
Thontoson  observes  the  perpetual  insecurity  of  hierarchs,  owing  to  the  great 
contrt.st  between  authority  and  ability;  from  this  he  derives  their  tendency 
to  ins  St  rigidly  on  the  prerogatives  of  rank  and  to  make  the  status  pyramid 
ever  5  teeper. 
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nave  just  mentioned.  The  partners  who  become  involved  in  it  in¬ 
clude  subordinates  and  superordinates,  controlling  agencies,  com¬ 
petitors,  suppliers,  customers,  trade  unions,  and  the  representatives 
cif  local  government.  Because  of  its  importance,  bargaining  has  led 
to  the  emergence  of  a  profession  which  is  not  officially  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  existing;  its  members  are  not  on  any  agency’s  table  of 
organization.  This  is  the  profession  of  the  full-time  bargainer,  who 
is  called  “pusher”  (tolkach)  in  Soviet  parlance.  On  the  payroll 
of  his  organization,  he  may  be  listed  as  a  bookkeeper  or  a  doorman 
or  in  any  other  way;  but  his  function  is  to  act  as  contact  man,  to 
keep  his  eyes  and  ears  open,  to  cultivate  good  public  relations  in 
those  places  where  they  count  most.  In  short,  the  tolkach  is  a  com¬ 
bination  lobbyist  and  salesman.  His  very  existence  demonstrates  the 
eixcessive  clumsiness  and  immobility  of  giant  bureaucratic  govem- 
ment.2^ 

Seen  in  this  light,  competition  among  the  various  organizations 
(composing  the  government  administration  appears  like  a  perversion 
or  an  abuse  which  serves  personal  aims  and  frustrates  the  goals  of 
the  system  as  a  whole.  But  in  fact  it  is  promoted  and  organized  by 
the  regime  itself,  in  line  with  a  broader  effort  to  ensure  all  citizens’ 
cooperation,  educate  them  for  teamwork,  and  promote  their  crea¬ 
tivity.  By  encouraging  different  agencies  to  compete  with  each  other 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  the  party  obviously  wishes  to  appeal  to 
group  loyalties  and  put  them  into  the  service  of  the  entire  com- 
Jnunity.  Moreover,  a  material  basis  is  given  to  such  group  loyalties 
py  the  practice  of  letting  all  the  members  of  a  successful  agency 
share  to  some  extent  in  the  financial  and  psychological  rewards  that 

24  “An  important  development  in  corporate  dealings  with  the  ‘institutional’ 
customer  is  the  rising  role  of  the  intermediary.  These  are  not  individuals 
and  businesses  in  the  chain  of  distribution  but  in  the  chain  of  contact  and 
influence.  Some  intermediaries  simply  become  employees  of  corporations. 
.1  .  .  Other  people  act  as  free-lance  agents  bringing  together  buyer  and  seller 

?for  a  fee — the  5  per-centers  or  influence  peddlers.  One  cannot  say  cate¬ 
gorically  that  their  activities  are  mischievous,  but  neither  can  one  take  a 
Surely  benign  view  of  such  tenuous  relations  between  producer  and  con- 
Jumer.”  (Wilbert  E.  Moore,  The  Conduct  of  the  Corporation  [New  York: 
i^andom  House,  1962],  p.  268.)  Professor  Moore  in  this  statement  might  be 
escribing  the  tolkach;  and  his  ambivalent  appraisal  of  that  role  echoes 
le  mixed  feelings  this  phenomenon  engenders  among  Soviet  leaders. 
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go  to  the  successful.  Recognition  as  well  as  censure  are  given  to 
tearcs  and  organizations  as  much  as  to  individuals;  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  Soviet  educational  system  is  the  empha¬ 
sis  it  lays  on  teamwork,  the  care  with  which  it  organizes  work,  play, 
and  other  activities  so  that  they  are  carried  out  within  and  for  a 
group  the  “collective,”  as  all  teams  and  organizations  are  called. 
Group  competition  thus  is  an  essential  part  of  that  “socialist  emula¬ 
tion’  which  Lenin  built  into  the  workings  of  Soviet  society  to  serve 
as  th3  necessary  incentive  until  a  truly  collectivist  breed  of  men  with 
a  hi^er  communist  ethic  could  be  reared. 

Y(;t  this  planned  competitiveness  coexists  with  unplanned  and 
unwanted  group  conflict;  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  spontaneous 
struggles  are  both  more  frequent  and  a  more  intrinsic  part  of  the 
social  system  than  competition  promoted  by  the  Party,  Behind  all 
the  pllans  and  all  the  coordination  which  seem  to  face  the  observer, 
perennial  conflicts  of  interests  may  be  dividing  not  only  the  social 
fabric,  but  indeed  the  fabric  of  the  governmental  organization  itself. 
The  Soviet  administration,  in  other  words,  may  be  racked  by  the 
struggle  of  interest  groups.  And  this  competition  not  only  under¬ 
mine  ;  the  bureaucratic  order  which  the  hierarchs  seek  to  maintain, 
but  also  may  lead  to  more  serious  malfunctions — planlessness, 
bottlenecks,  “family  relations,”  localism,^^  and  corruption. 

The  prevalence  of  such  “irrational”  behavior  demonstrates  the 
strong  urge  toward  interest-group  formation  within  the  Soviet  ad¬ 
ministrative  machinery.  And  yet  we  must  speak  about  such  groups 
in  a  rather  hypothetical  tone,  for  two  reasons.  One  is  the  great 
dang(!r  of  being  misunderstood  concerning  the  implications  of  group 
conflicts  within  the  Soviet  system.  Interest  groups  are  a  phenome¬ 
non  f  imiliar  to  students  of  constitutional-democratic  societies,  and 
many  such  students  would  automatically  conclude  that  their  pres¬ 
ence  mplies  a  democratic  system.  But  this  is  a  hasty  conclusion. 
Their  existence  in  the  USSR  does  not  mean  that  they  interact  in 
the  same  fashion  and  through  the  same  political  structure  as  in 
Western  countries.  Even  the  prevalence  of  competition  and  bargain- 

25  Localism  (mestnichestvo)  is  the  perennial  tendency  of  Soviet  officials 
to  act  in  such  a  fashion  that  their  local  interests  are  satisfied,  even  at  the 
expens  j  of  broader  national  interests. 
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ing  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  existence  of  democratic  proc¬ 
esses  as  they  are  understood  in  the  West.  In  short,  attributing 
interest  groups  and  interest  conflicts  to  the  Soviet  system  does  not 
imply  that  the  USSR  is  in  any  essential  respects  similar  to  the 
United  States.  If  we  destroy  false  notions  about  the  Soviet  Union 
as  an  allegedly  monolithic  command  structure  completely  controlled 
by  the  Party  bosses  and  marked  by  central  planning  from  above  and 
blind  obedience  from  below,  we  do  not  then  have  to  assume  naively 
that  the  only  alternative  to  such  an  unreal  political  order  is  the 
democratic  model.  The  existence  of  interest  groups,  of  competition 
and  bargaining,  means  that  within  the  Soviet  administration  there  is 
politics.  But  this  is  bureaucratic  politics  which  deviates  con¬ 
siderably  from  Western  notions  of  democracy.  Bargaining  and 
politics  in  the  USSR  go  on  within  the  framework  of  a  set  of  goals 
which  a  recognized  central  authority  has  determined,  whereas  in 
the  United  States  and  similar  political  systems  there  is  no  central 
authority.  Government  in  the  United  States  provides  no  goals; 
it  is  no  more  than  an  arbiter  or  broker  in  conflicts  of  interest.  In 
short,  the  Soviet  political  system  contains  an  institution  (the  Party) 
which  claims  to  know  the  public  interest.  In  the  United  States  none 
dares  make  this  claim — or  none  gets  away  with  it  unchallenged. 

The  other  reason  why  we  should  speak  with  hesitation  about 
interest  groups  in  the  USSR  is  that  they  are  extremely  difficult  to 
identify.  The  temptation  to  speak  about  allegedly  identifiable  groups 
on  the  basis  of  grossly  insufficient  evidence  has  been  too  great  for 
many  people  writing  in  this  field.  Groups  are  difficult  to  identify 
because  their  formation  is  the  result  of  a  great  number  of  determi¬ 
nant  factors.  For  one  thing,  even  without  knowing  very  much  about 
Soviet  politics,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  monolithic  unity  has 
never  been  more  than  an  unattainable  goal  and  that,  instead  of 
reaching  it,  Soviet  bureaucracy  has  been  faced  by  the  same  conflicts 
that  all  large  administrative  structures  face — ^between  specialists  and 
generalists,  staff  and  line,  field  agencies  and  central  headquarters. 
Nothing  more  need  be  said  about  the  structural  consequences 
of  the  personal  competition  among  top-ranking  administrators 
and  the  resulting  struggle  for  control  of  the  success  factors.  But 
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we  mi  ^ht  place  this  competition  in  another  perspective  by  linking  it 
to  the  political  control  system  created  by  Stalin.  In  a  previous  Chap¬ 
ter  this  system  was  described  as  a  bureaucratic  division  of  powers. 
Stalin,  we  saw,  attempted  to  secure  himself  against  potential  rivals 
by  creating  an  administrative  machine  characterized  by  a  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  overlapping  authorities  which  controlled  each  other,  com¬ 
peted  with  each  other,  and  often  duplicated  each  other’s  work. 
Hence  jurisdictional  fights  over  control  of  different  administrative 
areas  were  endemic  in  the  Soviet  administration;  the  questions  of 
who  was  to  carry  out  any  one  particular  policy  or  who  was  to  con¬ 
trol  me  limited  resources  was  always  controversial.  It  must  be 
underi  stood,  finally,  that  such  jurisdictional  conflicts  are  inevitably 
linked  with  policy  disagreements,  because  control  over  scarce 
resources  spells  the  ability  to  commit  them  for  specific  purposes. 
And  here,  by  a  devious  route,  we  have  returned  to  the  trite  observa¬ 
tion  that  group  formation  is  inevitable  in  a  complex  society  where 
limited  resources  must  serve  an  infinite  variety  of  socially  accepted 
tasks. 


Allj  policy  disputes,  as  well  as  simple  jurisdictional  squabbles, 
must  ultimately  reach  the  Communist  Party  and  be  carried  out 
within  it.  Hence  bureaucratic  interest-group  politics  is  likely  to 
be  lin  ced  to  policy  conflicts  within  the  highest  boards  of  the  t^arty 
command.  Both  are  therefore  also  inextricably  intertwined  with 
the  fierce  personal  power  struggle  among  the  political  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  leaders. 

Th«5  resulting  image  of  the  group  structure  of  Soviet  politics  is 
exceedingly  complex  and  vitiates  any  attempt  to  divide  the  Soviet 
political  system  into  a  simple  set  of  easily  defined  groups.  It  may 
make  some  limited  sense  to  talk  about  the  military  elite,  the  indus¬ 


trial  managers,  the  atomic  scientists,  the  legal  profession,  or  a  host 
of  other  professional  groups  as  identifiable  interests;  again,  it  may 
be  true  that  there  are  identifiable  groups  based  on  ties  of  loyalty  to 
indiviiiual  leaders — a  Khrushchev  faction,  a  Molotov  faction,  per¬ 
haps  (iven  a  Gomulka  lobby;  and  this  semifeudal  kind  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  vassalage  may  reach  deep  down  to  the  very  grass  roots 


of  the!  system.  Such  loyalties  and  cohesions  may  indeed  exist,  but 
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without  doubt  they  are  complicated  and  made  tenuous  by  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  divergent  loyalties  and  interests.  Just  as,  in  the  West,  the 
very  real  solidarity  felt  by  all  officers  of  the  armed  services  may  be 
undermined  by  the  fierceness  of  interservice  rivalries,  or  the  esprit 
de  corps  of  all  army  generals  by  the  conflicts  between  the  spokes¬ 
men  of  artillery,  armor,  special  forces,  and  the  like,  so  also  we  can 
expect  all  Soviet  bureaucrats  to  be  guided  by  many  divergent 
interests — professional,  ideological,  personal,  temperamental,  local, 
and  others.  In  short,  we  should  beware  of  any  Kremlinologist’s 
simple  scheme  of  dividing  the  Soviet  administration  into  easily 
identifiable  interest  groups.  We  know  they  must  exist,  but  we 
cannot  know  their  structure  and  composition.^^ 

One  final  problem  adds  to  the  difficulties  we  have  in  analyzing 
the  group  structure  of  Soviet  politics:  the  reluctance  with  which 
the  spokesmen  of  the  Soviet  system  themselves  discuss  it.  In  this 
respect,  they  are  conforming  to  the  ideological  dogma  of  the  un¬ 
shakable,  monolithic  unity  of  their  system.^'^  This  very  dogma  is 
a  typically  bureaucratic  attitude  shared  by  hierarchs  in  many  other 
giant  administrative  structures.  All  bureaucrats  find  it  difficult  to 
recognize  the  pluralism  reigning  in  their  administrative  empire, 
because  the  actual  heterogeneity  and  the  polycentric  autonomy  of 
the  various  substructures  fly  in  the  face  of  the  monocratic  principle 
to  which  they  are  so  thoroughly  committed.  Pluralism  thus  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  perversion  of  sound  bureaucratic  practice.  Competition, 
conflict,  and  bargaining  processes  are  considered  illegitimate  and 
must  therefore  be  carried  on  surreptitiously.  This  unwillingness  or 
inability  to  recognize  the  importance  of  “informal  organization” 

26  Consequently,  statements  made  by  Western  observers  who  interpret 
changes  in  policy  or  organization  as  the  result  of  interest-group  conflicts  must 
remain  speculative,  even  though  they  often  sound  very  plausible.  For  one 
of  the  numerous  examples,  see  Harry  Schwartz’s  guess  (New  York  Times 
[December  15,  1963],  p.  E3)  that  Khrushchev’s  decision  to  embark  on  a 
crash  program  to  develop  chemical  industries  was  a  victory  of  the  con¬ 
sumers’  and  chemical  industries’  chiefs  over  the  lobby  of  armament  and  steel 
executives,  space  program  administrators,  and  the  like. 

27  The  only  concession  Soviet  writers  have,  so  far,  made  to  the  reality  of 
growing  heterogeneity  in  their  society  is  to  predict  the  increasing  influence 
of  “societal”  organizations  in  decision-making.  For  a  typical  statement,  see 
N.  G.  Aleksandrov,  Pravo  i  zakonnost  v  period  zavernutogo  stroiteVstva 
kommunizma  (Moscow,  1961),  p,  56. 
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es  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  outsider  to  study  the  actual  work- 
lof  any  bureaucratic  machine.  It  also  creates  a  perpetual  strain 
le  organization  itself,  because  it  leads  the  hierarchs  to  reassert 
forma  authority  ever  more  strongly.  The  gap  between  the 

ciples  of  formal  structure  and  actual  functioning  tends  to  grow 
3;*  and  wider. ^ 


CREATIVITY,  OR  THE  UNITY  OF  CHAOS  AND  ORDER “ 

The  preceding  dicussion  was  designed  to  show  that  features  of 
irrabonal  behavior,  including  “corruption,”  cannot  be  sufficiently 
explmned  on  the  basis  of  personal  motives,  but  are  a  function  of  the 
comiletition  that  goes  on  within  the  Soviet  bureaucratic  system.  It 
IS  for.  the  sake  of  his  organization  as  much  as  for  his  own  promo- 
lon  that  the  administrator  hoards  material,  conceals  resources,  and 

buildjng,  falsifies  reports,  and  breaks  countless  rules  that  have  Len 
imposed  on  him.  But  it  is  not  only  his  own  organization  that 
stand|  to  benefit  from  such  disregard  of  rules  and  regulations.  In 
many  ways,  the  entoe  poUtical  system  may  gain  from  such  activities. 
For,  i|i  general,  rules  are  broken  primarily  for  one  purpose:  to  get 
things  done,  to  accomplish  those  tasks  which  the  regime  has  imposed 
on  Its  various  agencies.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  apt  to  say 
that  violations  that  are  condoned  tend  to  be  violations  that  help  the 
admirfstrators  meet  their  objectives.  Seen  in  this  light,  deviations 
rom  Ijureaucratic  norms  are  a  way  of  making  cumbersome  adminis- 
trabve  systems  work  through  unorthodox,  and  at  times  imaginative 
methods.  The  rule-breaker  among  bureaucrats  often  is  the  innova¬ 
tor  thh  entrepreneur,  the  productive  and  creative  individual.  Crea¬ 
tivity  thus  can  take  the  form  of  deviance,  even  corruption 
Innijvation,  in  all  established  systems,  tends  to  be  disruptive  and 
therefore  engenders  defensive,  conservative  forces.  Most  often  it 

EnA  through  rule-breaking  in  the  USSR  shares 

both  these  characteristics.  It  involves  the  innovator  and  his  whole 
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“shop”  in  serious  risk,  because  rule-breaking,  as  we  have  stated,  is 
condoned  only  if  it  brings  results.  In  the  case  of  failure,  it  invites 
sLious  sanctions;  and  even  if  it  leads  to  successful  performance, 
tliere  is  always  the  possibility  that  the  superordinate  hierarchs  may 
take  credit  for  the  successes  won.  Moreover,  the  system,  to  its  own 
disadvantage,  must  remain  suspicious  of  unorthodox  innovation, 
because,  precisely  if  it  is  successful,  it  threatens  to  upset  the  rouU- 
nized  channels,  procedures,  and  structures  to  which  the  masters  of 
the  entire  machine  are  so  deeply  committed. 

This  fruitful  tension  between  bureaucratic  principles  and  their 
violation  can  be  observed  in  another  of  its  manifestations  when 
we  examine  the  general  structure  of  the  government  admimstration 
and  the  individual  hierarch’s  position  within  it.  One  phenomenon 
often  noted  by  students  of  Soviet  government  is  the  multiplicity  of 
controlling  agencies  to  which  any  one  Soviet  bureaucratic  office  is 
subjected.  Any  administrator,  on  any  level  and  in  any  specialty,  is 
performing  his  duties  under  the  eyes  of  the  Communist  Party,  the 
political  police,  the  regular  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  rule 
of  laws  in  general;  he  is  subjected  to  financial  control  by  banks  and 
auditors;  whatever  his  work,  it  will  be  guided  by  a  production  ^an 
setting  performance  targets  of  various  kinds;  his  enterprise  or  office 
may  be  inspected  by  officials  of  the  Control  Commission  or,  indeed, 
by  representatives  of  the  press. 

This  necessity  of  having  to  account  for  administrative  action  to 
a  multiplicity  of  publics  is  similar  to  that  faced  by  the  official  in 
government  or  corporate  bureaucracies  in  the  West,  although  the 
reasons  for  the  situation  are  different.  In  the  West,  we  can  attribute 
it  to  the  prevailing  pluraiistic  authority  structure  of  the  entire 
society.  Various  authorities  independent  of  each  other  impinge  on 
the  administrator’s  work,  and  if  he  is  to  be  successful,  he  must  know 
how  to  aggregate  the  conflicting  interests  that  impose  themsetees 
on  him.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  we  may,  perhaps,  speak  of  an  incipient 
pluralism  which,  in  the  long  run,  might  transform  Soviet  society  m 
the  Western  image.  But  this  tendency  is  still  counteracted  by  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Communist  Party.  It  has  been  customary,  m 
the  West,  to  explain  the  multiplicity  of  controliing  agencies  as  an 
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expression  of  Stalin’s  (or  the  Party’s)  distrust  of  all  officials,  of 
the  uri^e  to  heap  controls  upon  controls  so  as  to  prevent  even  the 
slighte  3t  tendencies  toward  bureaucratic  autonomy.  Most  observers 
would  be  quick  to  add  that  the  proliferation  of  control  agencies  has 
created  the  jurisdictional  fights,  the  overlapping  lines  of  authority, 
and  tie  administrative  chaos  we  have  already  sought  to  describe. 
The  n  ultiplicity  of  parallel  authorities  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  an  intrusion  of  gross  irrationality  into  Soviet  public  administra¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  most  Western  students  seem  to  have  assumed 
that  tiiis  irrationality  was  a  price  the  Party  willingly  paid  for  the 
tight  c  ontrol  the  system  allegedly  provides.  This  interpretation  un- 
doubtijdly  contains  a  grain  of  truth.  But  it  suffers  from  the  same 
defect  as  all  other  theories  of  Soviet  government  which  overstress 
power  considerations,  which  think  of  Soviet  politics  exclusively  in 
terms  of  control  and  jungle  warfare.  The  fact  is  that  the  Party  aims 
not  orly  to  stay  in  control,  but  also  to  promote  certain  policies;  and 
it  may  well  be  that  the  proliferation  of  controlling  agencies  is  a 
highly  rational  device,  from  the  Party’s  point  of  view,  because  it 
not  only  protects  the  rulers  from  bureaucratic  autonomy,  but  also 
promotes  policies  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  ruling  elite  have  highest 
priori  ;y. 

We  shall  try  to  argue  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis  after  noting  one 
additional  feature  of  public  administration  in  the  USSR  which  seems 
to  have  a  highly  irrational  character:  students  of  Soviet  government 
are  in  general  agreement  that  Soviet  officials,  on  the  whole,  tend  to 
be  inordinately  harassed.  The  rat  race  of  competition  is  fierce.  The 
hours  spent  on  duty  are  extremely  long.  The  demands  which  the 
regims  makes  on  officials’  time,  energy,  and  ingenuity  seem  to  be 
chronically  excessive.  This  fact  is  not  altered  by  the  argument  that 
in  making  such  demands  on  its  servants  the  Soviet  administration 
may  not  be  very  different  from  corresponding  bureaucracies  in  the 
West.  Again,  the  chronic  overburdening  of  officials  can  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  contributing  factors  of  the  evasive  tactics  we  discussed 
undei^  the  heading  of  “corruption”  and  “informal  organization.”^^ 

29  For  a  vivid  description  of  a  manager’s  worries  and  illegal  activities, 
see  Vladimir  Voinovich,  “Khochu  byt  chestnym,”  Novyi  mir,  2  (1963). 
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The  irrational  tempo  of  work  typical  of  Soviet  administration, 
where  periods  of  feverish  activity  alternate  with  periods  of  slack 
and  exhaustion,  is  another  consequence  of  the  same  situation. 

We  have  suggested  before  that  these  informal  and  “irrational” 
practices  fulfill  the  function  of  enabling  officials  to  meet  their  per¬ 
formance  goals.  This  proposition  should  now  be  re-stated  to  say 
that  it  enables  them  to  meet  their  most  urgent  or  most  important 
performance  goals.  The  Soviet  political  system,  impinging  on  the 
individual  administrator  through  a  multiplicity  of  supervisory 
hierarchies,  imposes  a  corresponding  multiplicity  of  goals,  objec¬ 
tives,  or  standards  of  behavior  on  him.  Not  all  of  these  can  possibly 
be  met;  in  fact,  some  of  these  values  or  standards  may  at  times 
be  in  conflict  with  each  other.  Adherence  to  the  bureaucrat’s  objec¬ 
tives  and  role  expectations  must  therefore  be  selective.  Now,  as  we 
have  observed,  the  regime  tends  to  punish  violations  of  standards 
only  if  they  are  not  mitigated  by  success;  the  enforcement  of  stand¬ 
ards  is  similarly  selective.  In  this  sense,  the  entire  administrative 
system  may  be  thought  of  as  corrupt,  because  the  selective  enforce¬ 
ment  of  general  rules  is  clearly  a  form  of  corruption. 

But  the  entire  system  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  highly  rational 
device  for  accomplishing  the  Party’s  goals  without  incurring  any 
political  risks.  That  the  Party  has  a  multiplicity  of  objectives  we 
have  tried  to  make  clear  in  Part  One  of  this  book.  They  are 
formulated  and  passed  down  as  assignments  or  behavior  standards 
through  a  multiplicity  of  agencies.  But  some  of  them  are  pegged 
so  high,  and  many  of  them  so  contradict  others,  that  any  one  of 
them  can  be  attained  only  by  violating  some  others.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion,  the  responsibility  for  action  rests  with  the  individual  bureau¬ 
crat.  Contrary  to  the  popular  image  of  an  official  in  a  planned  and 
centralized  political  machine,  he  is  not  a  mere  automaton  simply 
carrying  out  orders.  Instead,  he  is  a  man  endowed  with  edino- 
nachalie,  which  gives  him  a  surprising  amount  of  leeway  for  in¬ 
dividual  initiative,  inventiveness,  and  entrepreneurship — surprising 
at  least  for  those  who  believe  that  the  Soviet  system  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  possibilities  for  leadership  and  creativity  at  a  level  below  that 
of  the  Party’s  high  command. 
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Enc  owed  with  a  good  deal  of  discretion  in  deciding  which  of  the 
goals  mposed  on  him  by  the  multiplicity  of  authorities  he  must 
fulfill,  and  which  he  can  dare  to  neglect,  this  Soviet  executive 
should  not  necessarily  arouse  our  envy.  His  relative  freedom  of 
action  spells  heavy  responsibility.  Moreover,  since  a  conflict  of 
goals  3ften  forces  him  to  violate  some  of  the  commands  he  has 
been  given,  he  cannot  act  without  enmeshing  himself  in  violations. 

In  attempting  to  minimize  the  risks  he  thus  faces  every  time  he 
acts,  t  le  successful  administrator’s  most  valuable  skill  may  consist 
in  sensing  to  which  of  his  objectives  the  Party  assigns  the  highest 
priority  and  which  standards  it  is  least  risky  to  neglect  or  violate. 
In  this,  too,  he  is  similar  to  his  Western  colleague;  and  just  as  his 
Western  counterpart  may  be  guided  by  the  actions  of  professional 
politicians  in  balancing  conflicting  interests,  so  the  Soviet  official 
is  aid(5d  in  recognizing  the  Party’s  current  hierarchy  of  values  by 
the  professional  politicians  in  his  own  primary  organization.  More¬ 
over,  while  the  Party  provides  political  guidelines  for  steering 
through  a  maze  of  conflicting  instructions,  the  laws  and  the  courts 
function  as  legal  authorities  to  cut  through  conflicting  interests. 
The  administrator’s  greatest  danger,  apart  from  general  failure, 
lies  in  sudden  shifts  of  (political  or  legal)  opinion  within  the 
Party,  sudden  decisions  to  crack  down  on  some  violations  that 
have  heretofore  been  tolerated.  At  such  times,  the  responsible 
bureaucrat  will  feel  the  full  sanctions  of  selective  enforcement. 

Fo]'  the  Party,  this  corrosion  of  administrative  routine  by 
shifting  political  considerations  seems  to  have  the  advantage  of 
comb  ning  sovereignty  in  general  rule-  and  policy-making  with 
flexib  lity  in  applying  the  rules.  Speaking  through  the  multiplicity 
of  coitrolling  and  guiding  agencies,  the  Party  can  contradict  or 
reverf  e  itself  without  ever  seeming  to  do  so.  It  can  effect  subtle 
shifts  in  policy  emphasis  without  ever  changing  any  formal  de¬ 
cisions  it  has  taken.  It  can,  furthermore,  unload  much  blame  for 
failures  and  rule  violations  on  the  hapless  bureaucrat  carrying  all 
the  risks  of  Meanwhile,  the  tasks  that  have  highest 

priority  do  get  done,  because  all  participants  in  the  system  are 
well  aware  of  the  Party’s  hierarchy  of  values.  In  this  sense,  the 
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entire  machinery  works  quite  well  precisely  because  of  its  seeming 
inefficiencies — it  functions  well  because  it  functions  differently 
from  the  way  the  planners  intended.^*^ 

It  may  well  be  that  what  has  been  described  above  is  a  system 
of  public  management  best  suited  for  an  emergency  administration, 
i.e.,  for  government  of  a  political  system  in  which  crisis  is  chronic. 
If  this  analysis  is  correct,  we  might  expect  the  system  to  become 
more  and  more  dysfunctional  as  the  USSR  becomes  a  mature  and 
relatively  settled  industrial  society.  Still,  it  may  well  be  that  crisis 
and  emergencies  are  endemic  in  mature  industrial  societies  because 
of  the  rapidity  of  technological  change  and  the  consequent  in¬ 
stability  of  the  entire  social  order.  If  that  is  correct,  then  the  syn¬ 
thesis  of  chaos  and  order,  of  bureaucratic  rules  and  their  systematic 
violation,  might  be  a  model  toward  which  contemporary  govern¬ 
ment  is  moving  in  all  highly  industrialized  societies.  Certainly  the 
problems  of  Soviet  government — both  the  formal  Soviet  structure 
and  the  entire  political  system — and  the  patterns  of  organization 
and  functioning  that  have  been  sketched  in  these  pages  appear 
strikingly  similar  to  prevailing  patterns  of  management  in  all 
modem  administrations,  governmental  as  well  as  corporate.  Indeed, 
Wilbert  E.  Moore’s  model  of  the  business  corporation  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  system  could  well  have  served  as  an  outline  for  the 
present  chapter.^^ 

Having  said  this,  one  ought  to  proceed  to  asking  further  ques¬ 
tions;  but  at  this  point  little  more  can  be  done  than  to  ask  them. 
If  it  is  true  that  there  are  similarities  between  the  Soviet  system  and 

Similar  thoughts  about  the  beneficial  effect  of  seemingly  inefficient 
management  procedures  have  been  expressed  in  Joseph  S.  Berliner,  Factory 
Management  in  the  USSR  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1957), 
where  informal  organization  is  seen  as  the  life  blood  of  Soviet  economic  life; 
also,  occasionally,  in  Alec  Nove,  The  Soviet  Economy  (New  York:  Praeger, 
1961),  for  instance  in  his  remarks  about  the  rationality  of  the  irregular 
tempo  of  work  (“storming”);  and  in  Andrew  Gunder  Frank,  “The  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Economic  Activity  in  the  Soviet  Union,”  Weltwirtschaftliches 
Archiv,  LXXVIII,  i  (1957),  104-156. 

31  The  principle  features  of  this  model  are  (i)  the  division  of  labor,  (2) 
hierarchy,  (3)  indirect  communication  channels,  (4)  codified  rules,  (5)  in¬ 
formal  organization,  (6)  competition,  (7)  conflict,  and  (8)  “socialism.” 
Wilbert  E.  Moore,  The  Conduct  of  the  Corporation  (New  York:  Random 
House,  1962). 
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bureaijcratic  structures  in  the  Western  world,  should  one  not  point 
out  that  there  are  significant  differences  between  various  bureauc¬ 
racies?  Indeed,  students  of  administration  would  point  out  that 
there  ire  various  types  or  patterns  of  management.  R.  Likert 
has  made  an  interesting  attempff^  to  define  four  types  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  systems,  according  to  a  considerable  number  of  different 
criterii'.  He  labels  these  systems  (i)  exploitative  authoritarian, 
(2)  benevolent  authoritarian,  (3)  consultative,  and  (4)  partici¬ 
pative.  Without  discussing  the  adequacy  of  his  definitions  or  the 
usefuhiess  of  his  scales  (some  of  them  seem  to  depend  too  much 
on  highly  subjective  judgment),  I  suggest  that  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  under  Stalin  came  closest  to  his  first  type,  and  that  since 
Stahn’i;  death  it  has  been  moving  closer  to  the  second  and  third 
patterris.  Government  under  Khrushchev  and  his  successors  may 
be  closest  to  what  Likert  calls  consultative  authoritarianism,  but 
includ(js  also  some  features  of  the  participative  pattern.  1?he  reader 
may  fiid  support  for  this  assertion  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of 
this  book. 

32  R.  Likert,  New  Patterns  of  Management  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill, 
1961). 


Chapter  IX 

The  Council  of  Ministers 


When  a  Soviet  citizen  speaks  about  “the  government,”  chances  are 
that  he  means  the  Council  of  Ministers^  and  the  sprawling  system 
of  agencies  directly  subordinate  to  it.  Within  the  entire  system  of 
governmental  institutions  which  comprise  the  managerial  part  of 
the  political  structure  of  the  USSR,  the  Council  of  Ministers  is  the 
leading  organization  in  only  one  of  the  two  most  important 
branches.  It  corresponds  to  what  in  American  politics  would  be 
called  “the  administration,”  the  other  main  branch  of  government, 
if  we  may  call  it  this,  being  the  legislature.  In  form,  the  Council  of 
Ministers  and  its  dependent  institutions  are  created  by  and  depend¬ 
ent  on  this  representative  branch  of  government — the  soviets — 
which  in  theory  constitutes  the  heart  of  socialist  democracy  in  the 
USSR.  But  in  fact  the  Soviet  citizen’s  language  usage  is  correct, 
because  the  Council  of  Ministers  is  indeed  the  organ  that  carries 
the  bulk  of  those  burdens  which  we  have  called  managerial  or 
governmental. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  consists  of  a  Chairman,  some  First 
Deputy  Chairmen  and  Deputy  Chairmen,  about  a  dozen  Ministers, 
a  somewhat  larger  number  of  Heads  of  various  other  cabinet-level 
agencies,  and,  ex  officio,  the  fifteen  Chairmen  of  the  Councils  of 
Ministers  of  the  constituent  republics  of  the  USSR.  It  is  appointed 
by  a  decree  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet;  the  Council 
of  Ministers  is  therefore  a  creation  of  the  Soviet  parliament.  Some, 
but  by  no  means  all,  of  its  members  are  deputies  in  the  Supreme 

1  Before  March  15,  1946,  Ministries  were  called  People’s  Commissariats, 
and  the  “government”  we  are  now  discussing  bore  the  name  of  Council  of 
People’s  Commissars.  See  p.  118. 
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Soviet;  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  principle  of  a  division  of 
powers  which  might  prevent  outsiders  from  addressing  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  if  these  outsiders  are  cabinet  officers.  The  formal  depend¬ 
ence  or.  the  representative  assembly  is  largely  fictitious.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  th«;  Council  of  Ministers  is  responsible  to  none — or  certainly 
to  no  constitutional  authority.  Its  actual  responsibility  is  to  the 
Party,  and  that  means  in  practice  to  the  Central  Committee  and 
its  Presidium.  The  place  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  in  the  central 
adminif  tration  might  be  clarified  if  we  compared  the  Presidium  of 
the  Cer  tral  Committee  to  the  Cabinet  in  the  British  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment;  in  this  analogy,  we  would  then  have  to  see  the  Council 
of  Ministers  as  the  gathering  of  the  highest  permanent  civil  service 
personnel,  the  permanent  Under-Secretaries.  And,  in  fact,  the 
Counci .  of  Ministers  is  composed  very  largely  of  career  specialists 
who  h£  ve  risen  in  the  civil  service.  Politically  they  are  often  no 
more  s  gnificant  than  the  highest  career  civil  servants  in  Western 
political  systems.  Few  members  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  hold 
high  rank  in  the  Party,  as  we  have  noted. 

Obviously,  also,  this  body  of  fifty  to  sixty  members  is  much  too 
large  function  as  a  deliberative  body.  There  have  been  repeated 
moves  Ito  create  an  inner  cabinet.  The  last  of  these  was  the  Presid¬ 
ium  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  created  in  1953- 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  MINISTERS 

The  Council  of  Ministers,  then,  is  the  peak  of  the  administration. 
It  has  final  authority  in  the  organization  of  all  ministries  and 
other  cabinet-level  agencies  and  is  therefore  responsible  for  the 
structure  of  the  executive  branch,  if  we  may  call  it  that.  But  it 
also  is  the  principal  source  of  legislation  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
First  c  f  all,  the  Council  of  Ministers  is  charged  with  the  task  of 
drawing  up  the  national  economic  plans — from  those  covering  five, 
seven,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  to  the  shorter-range  annual  and  semi¬ 
annual  ones.  These  plans  assume  the  form  of  law  once  they  are 
passed  by  the  Supreme  Soviet,  but  may  in  fact  be  binding  on  the 
citizens  before  this  formal  act.  In  all  fields  of  endeavor,  indeed, 
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the  Council  of  Ministers  is  in  the  habit  of  preparing  laws  which 
are  often  published  as  “drafts”  and  in  that  state  go  into  effect  at 
once,  possibly  long  before  the  Supreme  Soviet  has  had  a  chance 
to  “pass”  or  ratify  them.  Much  legislation,  or  what  must  be  regarded 
as  such,  does  not  take  the  form  of  laws  or  draft  laws  at  all,  but  is 
published  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  as  decrees  (postanovleniia) 
or  orders  {rasporiazheniia) .  Such  executive  acts  can  be  issued  on 
the  authority  of  laws  which  leave  details  to  the  discretion  of  the 
executive.  The  Supreme  Soviet  or  its  Presidium  has  the  right  to 
veto  them  but  has  never  done  so.  Some  of  these  decrees  and 
orders  are  classified  and  are  not  made  public;  they  are  legally 
binding,  nonetheless. 

The  importance  of  the  Council  itself  lies  primarily  in  its  law¬ 
making  function.  The  administration  or  execution  of  these  laws 
is  the  task  of  the  individual  ministries  and  other  cabinet-level 
agencies  (State  Commissions)  whose  heads  belong  to  the  Council 
of  Ministers.  It  is  also  the  task  of  the  fifteen  Socialist  Soviet  Re¬ 
publics  constituting  the  Soviet  Union.  The  fact  that  their  “prime 
ministers”  belong  to  the  All-Union  Council  of  Ministers  ex  officio 
symbolizes  the  subordination  of  the  constituent  republics  to  the 
federal  union  and  entitles  us  to  consider  them,  at  least  in  part, 
as  executive  agents  of  the  central  government.  We  shall  return 
to  this  last  point  in  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  Soviet  federal¬ 
ism. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  ministries  and  boards  of  the 
central  government  might  be  divided  into  two  categories — ^those 
dealing  primarily  with  economic  matters  and  all  others.  For  most 
of  the  noneconomic  ministries  and  state  commissions,  institutions 
analogous  in  jurisdiction  and  functions  can  be  found  in  Western 
(and  especially  Continental  European)  cabinets.  They  include 
the  ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Defense,  the  tasks  of  which 
need  no  elaboration.  They  would  include  also  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  which,  like  its  Continental  counterparts,  organizes  the 
police  and  fire  protection  force  and  registers  the  population  and 
its  changes  in  birth,  marriage,  death,  and  residence.  In  the  British 
government,  the  analogous  cabinet  agency  is  called  the  Home 
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OiRc^.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  also  has  its  counterparts  in  non- 
Sovidt  political  systems.  It  functions  as  the  nation’s  treasury 
depaftment  and  tax  collector,  and  shares  budget-making  functions 
with  such  additional  cabinet-level  agencies  as  the  State  Bank,  The 
State  I  Economic  Council  (Gosekonsovet),  and  the  State  Planning 
Comijmssion  (Gosplan).  An  important  agency  attached  to  the 
Coun^iil  of  Ministers  is  the  Commission  of  Soviet  Control,  Which 
functjons  as  a  general  inspectorate,  Lenin  created  it  in  1920,  under 
the  name  of  People’s  Commissariat  of  Workers’  and  Peasants’ 
Inspefction  (abbreviation;  Rabkrin),  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
admu|istrative  efficiency  and  curbing  red  tape  and  other  bureau¬ 
cratic^  abuses.  It  has  since  changed  its  name  several  times  but 
retainfed  its  functions.  Its  head  has  usually  been  an  experienced 
Party  leader  of  the  highest  rank.  In  November  1962  it  merged 
with  in  analopus  institution  of  the  Communist  Party  Central 
omniittee.2  Finally,  we  might  include  among  the  most  important 
nonecjinomic  ministries  the  Central  Statistical  Administration,  the 
task  ot  which  need  not  be  explained  further,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Higher  Education,  which  is  directly  in  charge  of  all  institutions 
of  leartimg  above  the  level  of  secondary  schools.  At  various  times 
m  the  history  of  the  USSR,  other  activities  have  been  elevated  to 
cabine:  rank  or  demoted  to  the  status  of  a  department  within  an 
existmb  ministry.  An  example  might  be  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  Which  at  times  has  existed  within  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
while  at  other  times  it  has  been  directly  subordinate  to  the  Council 
of  Ministers.  One  additional  noneconomic  agency  deserving  of 
mentioh  is  the  Committee  for  State  Security  (KGB)— the  political 
police  bf  the  regime.  It  too  has  undergone  frequent  changes  in 
orgamzjation  and  name,  as  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  XIII,  devoted 
entirely  to  the  role  of  the  political  police  in  the  Soviet  system. 

Among  the  mimstries  and  boards  dealing  with  economic  prob¬ 
lems,  some  are  general  planning  and  service  organizations:  the 
State  P  anning  Committee,  the  State  Economic  Council,  the  State 
Bank,  the  State  Scientific  and  Economic  Council,  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  Foreign  Economic  Relations.  Other  ministries  and 
2  See  f .  168  above. 
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commissions  exert  control  over  specific  branches  of  the  economy, 
such  as  the  merchant  marine,  railroad  communications,  mining  an 
resource  conservation,  power  station  construction,  shipbuilding, 
atomic  energy.  Their  very  names  remind  us  of  regulatory  agencies 
in  the  federal  government  of  the  United  States,  such  as  the  commis¬ 
sions  dealing  with  aviation,  telecommunications,  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  securities  exchange,  and  so  forth.  But  the  similarity  of 
names  may  be  deceptive.  At  least  some  of  the  agencies  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  operate  rather  than  regulate.  The  Ministry  of 
Merchant  Marine  operates  the  commercial  fleet;  the  Ministry 
of  Railroad  Communications  runs  the  railroads;  the  Ministry  o 
Postal  Service  and  Telecommunications  manages  post  offices  and 
telephone  exchanges.  These  ministries,  at  least,  are  more  sunilar 
therefore  to  such  agencies  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
which  operates  its  power  stations,  or  the  Atomw  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  which  is  in  the  business  of  producing  fissionable  material. 
They  are  thus  analogous  to  public  corporations. 

Until  some  years  ago,  all  economic  ministries  had  direct 
managerial  functions  for  entire  sectors  of  the  economy.  The  number 
of  these  ministries  was  far  larger  than  it  is  today;  for  each  branch 
of  industry  or  production,  there  was  a  ministry.  It  was  as  if  there 
were,  say,  a  Secretary  for  Chemical  Industry  in  the  United  States 
President’s  cabinet  who  had  complete  control  over  DuPont,  Dow 
Chemical,  Union  Carbide,  and  all  other  chemical  industries,  large 
or  small,  in  the  entire  United  States.  Until  May  1957,  the  list  of 
ministries  dealing  with  branches  of  the  economy  read  like  an 
economist’s  chart  of  the  country’s  principal  lines  of  production. 
These  ministries  included  the  following: 


Aviation  industry 
Merchant  marine 
Defense  industry 
Railroads 

Radio  engineering  industry 
Shipbuilding 
Transport  construction 
Chemical  industry 


Power  stations 
Agriculture 
State  farms 
Grain  products 
Automobile  industry 
Machine  building 
General  machine  building 
Heavy  machine  building 


Mediu 
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ip  machine  building^ 

Instminent-making  and  automation 
devices 

Machi  ae  tool  and  appliance  industry 

Constituctional  and  road  machine 
building 

Oil  industry  enterprise  construction 

Power  station  construction 

Tractob  and  agricultural  machine 
building 

Transport  machine  building 

Electri  ;al  engineering  industry 

Paper  and  wood  products  industry 

Urban  and  rural  construction 

Light  mdustry 


The  lik 
poratiJ): 
divisiq 
Under 
of  ente 
or  kom 
subordi 
charge 


It  was  always  subject  to  frequent  changes.  Like  giant  cor- 
^>ns,  most  of  these  ministries,  in  turn,  were  divided  into 
jns  iglavki)  dealing  with  various  branches  of  the  industiy. 
nhe  command  of  each  glavk  were  enterprises  or  combinations 
'prises,  some  of  the  largest  ones  being  designated  as  trusts 
1  inaty.  Directly  or  indirectly,  therefore,  aO  enterprises  were 
mated,  in  a  straight  line  of  command,  to  the  minister  in 
of  a  particular  branch  of  production. 


The  p 
from 
branch 
1930S 
vast  ec 
and  maj 
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multipl: 


3  This 
nuclear 
^  See 
Universi^ 


Lumber  industry 
Oil  industry 

Meat  and  dairy  products  industry 
Food  products  industry 
Construction  materials  industry 
Fish  industry 
Construction 

Metallurgical  and  chemical  industry 
enterprises  construction 
Coal  industry  enterprises 
construction 
Coal  industry 
Nonferrous  metallurgy 
Ferrous  metallurgy 


PROBLEMS  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

ijohferation  of  ministries  within  the  cabinet,  which  resulted 
this  tendency  to  have  a  cabinet-level  agency  for  every  major 

F  the  er.nnnm\r  _  ^  . 


''  J.U1  every  major 

of  the  economy,  became  most  pronounced  in  the  late 
Undoubtedly,  it  divided  the  management  of  the  country’s 
momic  empire  into  more  manageable  administrative  units* 
ly  also  have  put  production  experts  from  the  various  produc- 
•toches  more  directly  in  charge.  At  the  same  time,  such  a 
llcation  of  cabinet  posts  created  problems  of  coordination 

conceals  an  agency  managing  the  production  of 
(Cambridge:  Harvard 
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that  must  at  times  have  become  overwhelming.  Each  bureaucratic 
agency  sooner  or  later  became  an  interest  group  of  its  own  a 
pressure  group  engaging  in  bureaucratic  imperialism,  considering 
other  ministries  as  its  rivals  and  in  many  ways  working  against  the 
joint  interest  of  all,  the  public  interest,  as  defined  by  the  Party. 
Hence  the  need  for  coordination  grew  apace  with  the  proliferation 
of  ministries.  One  method  of  achieving  it  was  to  create,  within  the 
unwieldy  Council  of  Ministers,  an  inner  cabinet  or  supercabinet. 
The  first  such  body  was  the  State  Committee  of  Defense,  created 
after  the  beginning  of  the  German  invasion  of  Russia.  It  consisted 
of  those  ministers,  then  still  called  People’s  Commissars,  who  were 
also  highest-ranking  party  members,  in  short,  the  Politburo  minis¬ 
ters.  This  Defense  Committee  was  dissolved  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  but  a  similar  inner  cabinet  was  created  in  1953?  after  Stalin’s 
death,  It  was  called  the  Presidium  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and 
it  consisted  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Deputy  Chairmen.  We  do  not 
have  sufficient  information  to  conclude  whether  it  ever  functions 
as  regularly  as  did  the  wartime  Defense  Committee.  Another  device 
for  mitigating  the  proliferation  of  ministries  was  a  reversal  of  the 
trend:  the  reduction  of  ministries  by  a  process  of  consolidation.  This 
was  attempted  repeatedly,  at  times  with  timidity  and  at  other  times 
with  boldness,  but  always  led  again  to  the  multiplication  of  cabinet- 
level  agencies. 

In  May  of  1957,  however,  a  more  thoroughgoing  reorganization 
of  the  cabinet,  which  was  more  than  just  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  ministries,  was  undertaken.  In  effect  it  amounted  to  their  almost 
complete  abolition  in  anything  except  name — and  in  many  cases 
even  the  designations  were  changed.  In  today’s  Council  of  Minis¬ 
ters  there  are  only  about  15  ministries  and  about  20  boards  or 
commissions.^  These  new  economic  ministries  and  commissions 
are  supposed  to  function  primarily  as  planning  and  coordinating 
boards  and  as  inspectorates.  They  are  to  regulate  rather  than 
operate  the  branch  of  the  economy  over  which  they  have  juris¬ 
diction.®  They  have  therefore  diminished  significantly  in  both  size 

5  In  1964,  six  of  the  commissions  were  once  again  redesignated  as 
ministries,  and  one  additional  ministry  was  created. 

6  For  a  definition  of  their  functions,  see  Spravochnik  Partiinogo  Rabotmka, 
Issue  3  (1961),  p.  264. 
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and  power.  A  wholesale  transfer  of  many  of  their  personnel  into 
new  managerial  organizations  (to  be  discussed  later)  accom¬ 
panied  this  redefinition  of  their  task.  No  attempt  will  be  made  here 
to  understress  the  differences  between  a  private  or  corporate 
econcmy  and  one  that  is  nationalized  and  centrally  planned,  yet 
it  seems  clear  that  in  their  function  the  economic  ministries  and 
boards  in  the  Soviet  Council  of  Ministers  have  come  closer  to  the 
regulatory  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government.  We  can 
assume  that  the  tasks  of  the  ministries,  under  the  present  scheme 
of  organization,  include  at  least  the  following:  (i)  The  ministry’s 
function  is  that  of  coordinating  the  activities  of  enterprises  in  a 
given  branch  of  the  economy.  Coordinating  probably  includes  such 
matters  as  setting  standards  and  specifications  of  production,  pro¬ 
viding  efficiency  experts  and  troubleshooters,  giving  directives  on 
price  policy,  collaborating  with  other  agencies  in  determining 
stancards  of  safety  and  other  problems  of  labor  relations.  In  short, 
the  ministry  performs  many  of  the  functions  which  in  the  West 
are  carried  out  by  the  trade  associations  and  cartels  or  %  the 
gove;  nmental  regulatory  agency.  The  difference  between  the  Soviet 
mink  try  and  these  Western  institutions  lies  not  in  what  is  done, 
but  i  1  how  it  is  done — not  in  what  decisions  are  taken  but  in  how 
they  are  arrived  at.  The  cartel  inakes  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
agree  ment  among  the  members;  the  regulatory  commission  makes 
rules  on  the  basis  of  public  policy  and  industry  pressure  (lobbying) . 
In  the  Soviet  ministry,  industry-wide  agreement  and  articulation 
of  interest  from  below  are  undoubtedly  taken  into  consideration; 
but  much  greater  weight  is  likely  to  be  given  to  public  policy  as 
formulated  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  Party’s  Central 
Committee.  The  Ministry  therefore  is  a  more  authoritative  institu¬ 
tion  than  the  trade  association  or  even  the  regulatory  commission 
whici,  in  the  American  political  system,  proverbially  is  prone  to 
be  dominated  by  the  very  interests  it  is  set  up  to  control.  Moreover, 
the  amount  of  regulation  and  the  intensity  of  control  which  the 
Soviet  ministry  can  impose  on  its  industry  is  very  much  greater 
than  that  exercised  by  a  regulatory  commission  in  the  United  States. 
(2)  At  the  same  time,  the  ministry  undoubtedly  does  act  as  a 
lobbyist  or  spokesman  for  the  entire  industry  within  the  Council  of 
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jVIinisters.  Of  course,  the  interests  it  defends  differ  from  those  that 
are  important  to  corporate  business  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
bargaining  process  in  which  the  ministry  is  involved  as  the  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  entire  industry  must  take  very  much  different  forms. 
But  still  there  is  some  very  general  similarity  in  the  relationship 
between  the  industry,  the  regulatory  agency,  and  the  central  govern¬ 
ment.  We  have  said  that  the  interests  defended  by  the  Ministry 
differ  from  those  of  the  Western  business  community,  which  is 
interested  in  obtaining  orders,  crowding  out  competitors,  obtaining 
permission  to  charge  higher  prices,  and  other  ways  of  increasing 
its  profits  and  its  power.  In  the  Soviet  economy,  the  aims  of  the 
ministry’s  lobbying  activity  include  such  things  as  greater  allocation 
of  scarce  material  and  human  resources;  lower  production  quotas; 
jurisdiction  over  areas  of  activity  that  are  also  of  interest  to  other 
industries;  and  managerial  autonomy  in  a  host  of  problem  situa¬ 
tions.  (3)  Futhermore,  the  ministries  have  jurisdiction  over  re¬ 
search  and  development  activities  that  are  related  to  their  particular 
industry.  (4)  Finally,  they  can  be  expected  to  coordinate  the  re¬ 
cruitment,  training,  assignment,  transfer,  promotion,  and  demotion 
of  personnel.  In  this  connection,  we  can  expect  them  to  be  directly 
concerned  with  curricula  in  institutions  of  higher  education.  This 
concern,  too,  is  shared  by  at  least  some  business  and  professional 
associations  in  Western  systems,  although  it  may  be  exercised  in 
very  different  fashion. 

Except  for  some  of  the  intricacies  of  Soviet  federalism,  which 
will  be  discussed  later,  little  is  startling  about  the  organization  of  a 
typical  ministry  in  the  USSR.  Each  ministry  is  headed  by  a  Min¬ 
ister;  it  is  divided  into  departments  or  branches  headed  by  Deputy 
Ministers  or  Assistant  Ministers.  A  number  of  these  highest  civil 
servants  form  a  small  advisory  group  called  the  collegium.  When 
the  Soviet  government  was  first  created,  it  was  these  collegia  rather 
than  the  ministers  themselves  which  were  in  charge  of  the  minis¬ 
tries  (then  called  People’s  Commissariats);  theoretically,  at  least, 
the  People’s  Commissar  was  no  more  than  first  among  equals  in 
the  collegium,  which  he  chaired  ex  officio.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  collegiate  management  of  the  executive  departments  seems  to 
have  varied  from  one  commissariat  to  another  and  from  one  period 
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Liother.  At  the  time  of  the  first  five-year  plan  this  collegiate 
m  was  replaced  by  the  command  principle  (edinonachalie) 
h  placed  the  commissar  fully  in  charge  of  his  commissariat, 
principle  is  still  in  force  today,  although  its  abuse  has  been 
unced  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  “cult  of  personahty.”  A  minister 
IS  obliged  to  consult  his  subordinates  in  the  collegium,  though 
not  bound  to  follow  their  advice;  at  the  same  time,  the 
Slum  has  the  right  to  appeal  against  his  decision  to  the 
icil  of  Ministers.  In  addition  to  the  collegium,  a  ministry  may 
lize  a  large  advisory  council  or  ad  hoc  committees  made  up  of 
r  civil  servants  of  the  staff,  together  with  leading  officials  from 
lield.  The  tendency  in  the  last  years  seems  to  have  been  to 
)irage  more  and  more  such  participation  by  the  agencies  in 
^eld;  and  as  we  have  seen  already,  a  sizable  portion  of  the 
ministerial  machinery  has  already  been  dismantled.  In  the 
re  in  which  the  ministry  turns  from  an  entrepreneurial 
uaand  to  a  regulating  and  coordinating  agency,  we  might 
"ot  also  an  erosion  of  the  principle  of  edinonachalie,  at  least  as 
^d  to  the  minister,  and  hence  some  strengthening  of  the 
nee  of  the  collegium.  If  this  occurs,  the  ministries  may  come 
•esemble  American  regulatory  commissions  even  in  some  of 
r  formal  structure.  Whether  this  possible  trend  away  from  the 
riand  principle  may  also  find  expression  in  the  noneconomic 
=jtries  is  a  question  that  cannot  yet  be  answered. 

‘  :e  any  national  bureaucracy,  a  ministry  will  have  a  complex 
organization  as  weU  as  field  agencies.  The  organization  of  the 
the  number  and  kinds  of  departments  and  subdivisions,  will 
11  ally  depend  on  the  various  activities  the  ministry  is  expected 
r  dertake.  Nothing  further  needs  to  be  said  about  this  at  the 
^  -nt.  But  we  shall  have  to  discuss  at  some  length  the  lines  of 
rity  to  the  field,  because  they  are  somewhat  complicated, 

'  to  the  structure  of  federalism  in  the  USSR. 
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jjnion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  a  federation  of  fifteen 
ituent  republics,  the  rights  of  which  will  be  discussed  below. 
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Here  it  should  be  noted  only  very  generally  that  the  republics 
(their  full  designation  is  Union  Republics)  have  a  certain  limited 
degree  of  autonomy,  which  expresses  itself  in  government  activity. 
Each  Union  Republic,  in  fact,  has  a  government  organized  very 
much  like  the  national  government,  with  a  Council  of  Ministers 
designated,  at  least  formally,  by  an  elected  repubhcan  parliament 
Lied  the  Supreme  Soviet.  Within  some  of  these  republics  there  are 
so-called  autonomous  areas  inhabited  by  strong  concentrations 
of  minority  nationalities;  such  an  autonomous  area  may  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  republic,  a  territory  {krai),  or  a  province  (oblast).  All 
the  Union  Republics  are  divided  into  provinces;  within  the  prov¬ 
inces  there  are  districts  and  cities;  within  the  district  (raion)  there 
are  towns  and  villages.  On  each  level,  the  government  is  organized 
in  an  analogous  manner,  although,  of  course,  the  organization  be¬ 
comes  less  complex  down  the  scale  from  the  national  to  the  local 
level;  still,  the  structural  similarities  are  striking.  On  all  levels, 
there  is  an  elected  body  called  Soviet  and  an  administration,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Soviet,  which  in  the  republic  is  still  called  Council 
of  Ministers  and  on  lower  levels  bears  the  name  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  (ispolkom).^  At  each  level,  the  government  (Council  of 
Ministers  or  Executive  Committee)  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
executive  departments  or,  at  the  level  of  the  republic.  Republic 
Ministries.  And  in  every  case,  such  an  executive  department  has 
in  effect  a  dual  responsibility.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  responsible 
to  the  ispolkom  or  Council  of  Ministers  of  which  it  is  a  part;  and, 
at  least  formally,  it  therefore  is  accountable  to  the  soviet  which 
has  appointed  its  chief  administrator.  On  the  other  hand,  each 
agency  within  a  local  or  territorial  government  is  also  subordinate 
to  the  corresponding  department  or  ministry  exercising  correspond¬ 
ing  functions  on  a  higher  level.  This  general  pattern  is  complicated 
by  two  equally  general  phenomena.  First  of  all,  there  are  executive 
departments  on  various  levels  below  that  of  the  federal  union  which 
do  not  have  a  counterpart  in  the  next  higher  government.  For 
instance,  there  may  be  functions  of  a  purely  local  nature  for  which 

7  From  the  Central  Committee  Plenum  of  November  1962  to  the  Novem¬ 
ber  1964  Plenum,  an  oblast  had  two  separate  soviets,  one  for  cities  and 
industry,  another  for  agriculture. 
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^istrict  or  provincial  Executive  Committee  does  not  have  an 
=  listrative  organization.  In  such  cases,  the  local  administrator 
:sponsible  only  to  his  own  Executive  Committee  or  to  its  Chair- 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  central  ministries  or  territorial 
ments  which  have  no  counterpart  in  lower  Executive  Com- 
s.  Such  agencies  then  work  through  field  organizations  that 
rectly  subordinate  to  the  center  and  have  no  responsibility  to 
►cal  government  of  the  area  in  which  they  operate.  This  last 
n  of  concentration  of  some  of  the  administrative  work  in  the 
of  agencies  working  directly  out  of  Moscow  was  very  strong 
^  the  reforms  of  1957,  but  has  been  curbed  considerably 
jthen,  as  we  shall  see. 

examples  might  illustrate  the  way  in  which  local  and 
governments  divide  responsibilities  between  them.  In  eco- 
production,  craft  cooperatives  and  other  minor  enterprises 
be  administered  and  supervised  by  the  Executive  Committee 
[istrict  or  even  a  town;  but  an  important  factory  in  the  same 
jwould  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  central  entrepreneurial 
-  -a  glavk  before  the  reforms  of  1957,  a  territorial  economic 
today.  Its  relations  to  a  comparatively  small  community 
therefore  be  as  tenuous  as  that  between  a  major  corporation 
'  small-town  home  in  the  United  States.  Politically,  the  town 
be  more  dependent  on  the  large  plant  than  vice  versa;  or 
ey  might  coexist  as  more  or  less  independent  sovereignties.^ 
local  police  forces  (caUed  militia  in  the  USSR)  will  be 
the  command  of  a  police  chief  who  belongs  to  the  local 
ive  Committee  and  is  responsible  to  it.  At  the  same  time, 
perform  his  duties  along  guidelines  established  by,  and 
the  supervision  of,  the  repubfican  Ministry  of  Law  and 
and  the  provincial  authorities  corresponding  to  it.  In  that 
be  must  be  considered  a  field  agency  of  the  ministry.  But  at 
^e  time,  police  troops,  frontier  guards,  or  other  field  agencies 
same  ministry  may  be  stationed  in  the  town  who  are  not 
to  supervision  by  the  local  Executive  Committee  but  report 

iNorton  Ix)ng,  “The  Corporation,  Its  Satellites,  and  the  Local  Com- 
m  Edward  S.  Mason,  ed..  The  Corporation  in  Modern  Society 
dge:  Harvard  University  Press,  i960).  ^ 
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(iirectly  to  a  higher  headquarters,  perhaps  even  the  ministry  itself. 
Finally,  while  certain  auditing  functions  may  be  performed  by  local 
or  provincial  Executive  Committees  (again  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  all-Union  Ministry  of  Finance  or 
the  Commission  of  Party  and  State  Control),  both  the  Finance 
Ministry  and  the  Control  Commission  will  have  their  field  organi¬ 
zations  reporting  directly  to  Moscow  and  performing  functions 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  government. 

A  pattern  emerges  here  which  is  familiar  to  Americans  and, 
indeed,  to  the  citizens  of  all  large  modern  states :  V arious  adminis¬ 
trative  tasks  are  allocated  to  different  types  of  agencies  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis.  Some  are  performed  locally;  other,  more  ambitious, 
tasks  are  performed  directly  by  the  federal  government;  and  some 
by  intermediary  agencies.  But  all  the  activities  of  territorial  and 
local  governments  are  subject  to  the  laws,  rules,  and  supervision 
of  the  All-Union  Council  of  Ministers.  This  is  a  pattern  rather 
similar  to  that  prevailing  in  France,  where  the  departement  and  the 
town  or  village  have  a  certain  degree  of  autonomy  concerning  local 
matters;  but  at  the  same  time  both  the  Prefect  and  the  Mayor  are 
obliged  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  central  government,  so  that 
local  government  functions  as  the  field  organization  of  the  national 
administration. 

In  its  details,  this  administrative  scheme  has  changed  frequently 
and  is  still  today  subject  to  much  experimentation  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Within  the  last  decade,  the  Party  appears  to  have  worried 
more  than  usual  about  the  structure  of  national  economic  manage¬ 
ment.  The  problems  here  are  complex.  Planning  economists  have 
questioned  the  theoretical  framework  of  the  economy,  including 
investment  calculations  and  price  mechanisms.  The  determination 
of  investment  priorities  has  always  been  a  thorny  issue.  Bold 
changes  in  the  incentive  system  have  been  proposed.  In  this  chapter, 
we  are  concerned  only  with  changes  in  the  administrative  frame¬ 
work  of  economic  planning  and  management. 

As  early  as  1953  the  Malenkov  government  made  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  number  of  central  ministries,  but  abandoned  it  after  a 
few  months.  During  the  following  two  years  or  so  it  tried,  again 
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not  v  jry  successfully,  to  decentralize  economic  management  by 
placing  production  enterprises  under  the  jurisdiction  of  authorities 
at  a  lower  level  than  those  under  whose  charge  they  had  been 
before .  Both  experiments  were  repeated  on  a  much  larger  and 
boldej  scale  in  1957,  after  Khrushchev  had  become  the  chief  of 
the  government.  We  have  noted  already  that  he  abolished  large 
numbers  of  ministries  and  transformed  most  of  the  remaining 
econo  tnic  ministries  of  the  federal  cabinet  from  production  manage¬ 
ment  agencies  into  coordinating  and  regulating  boards.  Having 
thus  stripped  the  ministries  of  their  entrepreneurial  functions,  he 
created  regional  planning  and  management  boards  called  Economic 
Councils  (sovnarkhozy).  Roughly  one  hundred  of  these  councils 
dividdd  the  entire  country  between  themselves  into  what  seemed 
to  be  more  manageable  economic  regions.  Within  these  regions 
they  \  f^ere  to  take  charge  of  the  entire  economy,  so  that  production 
and  exchange  within  each  region  might  be  coordinated.  The 
sovnarkhozy  thus  are  managerial  organizations  directly  responsible 
to  the  Council  of  Ministers  for  the  functioning  of  the  economy  in  a 
given  territory.  They  were  staffed  with  career  civil  servants  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  erstwhile  ministries®;  but  their  highest  decision- 
makii^  boards  or  cabinets  appear  to  be  made  up  primarily  of 
top-ranking  industrial  executives  and  the  highest  Party  and  govern¬ 
ment  Dfficials  of  the  region.  Where  the  territory  of  an  Economic 
Council  coincides  with  a  province,  the  pattern  seems  to  be  that  the 
provir  cial  Party  secretary  (obkomsek)  serves  as  its  chairman, 

A  somewhat  similar  reorganization  of  planning  and  management 
took  place  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  Here,  too,  the  existing  minis¬ 
tries  (if  agriculture  seem  to  have  been  stripped  of  some  of  their 


entrepreneurial  functions  and  remain  responsible  primarily  for 
science  and  education.  Planning  and  production,  as  well  as  ac¬ 
counting,  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  territorial  agencies 
cover!  rig  one  or  several  districts  (raiony).  Their  main  task,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  comments  of  the  Soviet  press  (e.g.,  Pravda,  March  24, 


®  Otlfer  personnel  from  the  ministries  was  transferred  to  the  State  Planning 
Board  .(Gosplan),  now  apparently  reorganized  for  short-range  planning. 
The  tank  of  making  long-range  economic  plans  were  given  to  a  newly  or¬ 
ganized  State  Economic  Council  (Gosekonsovet). 
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1962),  is  to  promote  efficiency  in  the  management  of  farms  by 
manipulating  incentives,  appointment  of  suitable  personnel,  in¬ 
spection,  and  agronomic  advice.  Thus  all  local  farm  management 
will  be  incorporated  in  these  new  administrative  units;  and  the  field 
offices  of  various  ministries  previously  supervising  and  coordinating 
some  farm  activities  have  been  abolished. 

Analogous  moves  toward  decentralization  were  taken  also  in 
noneconomic  fields  of  activity.  For  instance,  the  federal  Ministry 
of  Justice  was  abolished  in  1956  and  Ministries  of  Justice  were 
set  up  in  the  fifteen  constituent  republics,  while  the  federal  Council 
of  Ministers,  for  purposes  of  coordination,  created  a  Juridical 
Commission  in  the  place  of  the  old  ministry.  Similarly,  the  federal 
Ministry  of  Health  now  shares  more  responsibilities  with  the  Minis¬ 
tries  of  Health  of  the  Union  Republics;  apparently  the  republican 
Ministries  of  Health  deal  with  concrete  health  problems,  whereas 
the  federal  Ministry  defines  standards  of  medical  care,  coordinates, 
regulates,  and  guides  medical  work,  passes  on  drugs,  and  super¬ 
vises  and  inspects  medical  institutions. 

■  For  the  national  economy,  the  1957  reforms  created  one  addi¬ 
tional  agency:  economic  councils  for  larger  economic  regions, 
charged  with  planning,  coordinating,  and  supervisory  functions. 
There  were  thirteen  of  these  regions  in  1957?  in  February  of 
1962,  after  about  nine  months  of  preparatory  discussions,  they 
were  rearranged  into  seventeen.  The  Russian  Socialist  Federative 
Soviet  Republic  (RSFSR)  is  divided  into  ten  such  regions,  the 
Ukrainian  republic  into  three.  The  remaining  four  regions  com¬ 
prise  the  following  areas:  one  region  coincides  more  or  less  with 
the  Kazakh  republic;  another  comprises  the  three  Baltic  republics; 
yet  another  the  three  Transcaucasian  republics;  and  another  in¬ 
cludes  the  four  Central  Asian  republics.  Like  the  sovnarkhoz,  such 
a  regional  council  is  administered  by  career  civil  servants,  pre¬ 
sumably  from  the  old  economic  ministries;  the  highest-ranking 
of  these  specialists  have  appointments  as  Deputy  Chairmen.  The 
Chairmanship  itself  is  held  by  top-ranking  regional  government 
or  Party  leaders.  To  express  this  in  the  terminology  of  Western 
politics:  the  administrators  are  career  civil  servants,  experts  in 
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.  .special  fields,  whereas  the  final  decisions  are  made  by  polit- 
^pointees.  We  can  no  more  than  surmise  the  functions  of  these 
lial  boards.  Apparently  they  are  supposed  to  coordinate  and 
-vise  the  work  of  the  sovnarkhozy  (see  Pravda,  February  23, 

,,ie  decentralization  measures  of  1957  apparently  did  not  work 
istactorily.  By  i960  a  process  of  “recentralization”  began  which 
;ated  some  of  the  reforms.  Some  planning  and  management 
dons  reverted  to  national  authorities  in  Moscow.  Some  of  the 
.omic  regions  have  recently  been  merged  into  larger  units,  and 
le  fall  of  1962  the  number  of  sovnarkhozy  was  reduced  by  more 
i  half  (from  103  to  40  or  42).  The  chief  complaint  about  the 
\]  reforms  seems  to  have  been  that  the  new  provincial  manage- 
It  councils  placed  the  interests  of  their  territories  above  that 
i  nation— as  if  this  could  not  have  been  predicted!  Yet  the 

_ of  reform  and  experimentation  still  is  rife  in  Soviet  economic 

lagement  and  in  the  government  administration  as  a  whole, 
and  much  of  what  was  created  in  1957  has  remained. 
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CENTRALIZATION  VS.  DECENTRALIZATION. 

THE  PURPOSES  OF  RECENT  REFORMS 

Western  observers,  in  trying  to  explain  these  rather  drastic  re- 
•ganizations,  have  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  regard  them 
koves  by  N.  S.  Khrushchev  and  his  successors,  first  to  diminish 
power  of  the  central  economic-managerial  elite  and  increase 
.t  of  the  regional  Party  chieftains,  and  later  to  correct  the  excesses 
ulting  from  this  restructuring.  This  may  indeed  be  one  of  the 
sets  of  the  first  reform  and  may  also  be  one  of  the  motives.  In 
cohnection  with  arguments  that  focus  on  power  struggles  within 
the  Soviet  elite,  one  might  speculate  in  addition  that  the  creation 
of  the  I00“0dd  Economic  Councils  also  weakened,  to  some  extent, 
thl  Union  Republics.  But  we  deprive  ourselves  of  insight  into  the 
wlrkings  of  the  Soviet  political  system  if  we  focus  too  conclusively 
or  assumed  power  struggles  between  interest  groups  and  their 
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leaders.  The  reforms  of  1957  and  subsequent  years  can  also  be  ex¬ 
plained  very  plausibly  in  terms  of  efficiency  calculations.  It  makes 
sense,  in  a  sprawling  industrial  empire  like  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
decentralize  economic  planning  and  management  once  a  certain 
threshold  of  industrialization  has  been  passed.  It  makes  sense, 
economically,  to  permit  or  even  encourage  regional  coordination 
ahd  cooperation  once  the  industrial  basis  for  a  modern  economy 
has  been  created  and  the  most  pressing  shortages  of  material  and 
Manpower  have  been  overcome.  Moreover,  sending  the  staff  per- 
sjmnel  from  the  ministries  into  the  field  not  only  relieved  some  of 
the  unbearable  bureaucratic  glut  from  Moscow;  the  reforms  also 
remedied  a  feature  of  economic  inefficiency  that  had  grown  more 
aiffi  more  disturbing.  This  was  the  tendency  for  all  production 
ministries  to  secure  themselves  against  shortages  by  a  policy  of 
vertical  integration.  “Vertical  integration”  is  the  name  we  give  to 
tie  effort  of  large  business  corporations  to  make  themselves  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  suppliers  by  acquiring  other  firms  providing  criti¬ 
cal  materials.  An  example  of  vertical  integration  thus  would  be  the 
motor  car  corporation  that  seeks  to  own  its  own  iron  ore  and 
ccial  mines,  the  ships  in  which  to  transport  these  materials,  steel 
mills,  rubber  plantations  and  rubber  factories,  and  the  like.  This 
procedure  is  precisely  what  the  economic  ministries  attempted  in 
ffie  USSR,  at  times  on  a  most  ambitious  scale.io  In  order  to  become 
independent  of  other  ministries,  and  hence  free  from  the  fear  of 
uiiforeseen  and  disastrous  shortages,  each  of  the  ministries  at¬ 
tempted  to  produce  some  of  its  necessary  materials,  structures, 
and  equipment  by  itself,  even  though  other  ministries  had  been 
given  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  such  production  lines.  From  a 
narrow  point  of  view,  this  was  essential  and  beneficial.  But  from 
W  point  of  view  of  over-aU  economic  efficiency  in  a  planned 
economy  straining  every  fiber  to  raise  the  total  output,  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  the  farm  equipment  ministry  or  the  ministry  of 
fisheries  operating  its  own  brick  kilns  or  building  homes  for  its 
personnel  or  even  manufacturing  its  own  motors  and  machines _ 


I  6ee  me  Decree  of  the  Central  Committee  Plenum  of  February  14,  1957 
m  ^pravochnik  Partiinogo  Rabotnika,  Issue  i  (1957),  pp.  112^110  See 
also  A.  Demsov  and  M.  Kirichenko,  State  Law X  266 
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all  this  was  extremely  wasteful  and  had  to  be  curbed.  This  is  nt 
least  o  le  of  the  aims  of  the  reorganization.  At  the  same  time,  the 
tendencies  to  hoard  scarce  materials  and  to  pursue  narrow  sectional 
interes  :s  at  the  expense  of  nation-wide  coordination  of  effort  have, 
to  son.e  extent,  simply  been  transferred  from  the  functional  divi¬ 
sions  m  the  All-Union  level  (the  ministries)  to  the  territorial 
planniig  boards  or  the  provincial  managerial  committees.  This,  at 
least,  s  the  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  repeated  com¬ 
plaints  about  localism  in  the  Soviet  press. 

In  1  ef erring  to  these  reforms  as  a  series  of  steps  in  the  direction 
of  decentralization,  caution  is  indicated,  especially  since  some  of 
these  steps  were  later  retraced.  What  is  being  decentralized  in 
Soviet  government  in  these  years  is  not  final  authority,  but  only 
decision-making  (or  administrative)  power.  In  fact,  it  may  well  be 
that  by  delegating  administrative  authorities  of  various  kinds  to 
territc  rial  organizations,  the  final  policy-making  authority  of  the 
Party  and  its  leaders  has  been  strengthened.  Students  of  public 
administration  would  assert  that  administrative  power  can  be 
delegited  only  to  the  extent  that  policy-making  authority  is  cen¬ 
tralized.  At  the  same  time,  the  concentration  of  authority  at  the 
cente  *  may  indeed  make  administrative  decentralization  mandatory 
if  the  whole  system  is  not  to  go  down  in  chaos,  and  the  adminis¬ 
trative  machinery  Stalin  left  to  his  successors  undoubtedly  was  in 
need  of  sweeping  reforms.  On  the  one  hand,  he  had  concentrated 
in  his  hands  far  more  decision-making  functions  than  any  single 
chief  executive  could  possibly  handle*,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
methDd  of  delegating  power  had  been  dictated  by  fear  and  sus¬ 
picion,  by  security  calculations  rather  than  by  considerations  of 
efficiency.  The  result  was  a  swollen  control  machinery  on  top  of 
an  inefficient  bureaucracy  consisting  of  competing  and  overlapping 
hierarchies.  The  entire  structure  made  for  a  tremendous  amount 
of  wasted  motion  and  wasted  human  energy.  Stalin’s  death  might 
have  been  seen  as  the  moment  in  which  this  apparatus  should 
have  been  overhauled  and  streamlined.  But  the  vacancy  at  the 
peak  of  the  pyramid  of  command  had  to  be  filled  before  the  ad- 
minii;trative  machinery  could  be  reshaped.  In  this  sense,  those 
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students  are  proved  correct  who  maintain  that  centralization  (of 
authority)  must  precede  decentralization  (of  administration). 
Khrushchev  had  to  establish  his  authority  before  he  could  tinker 
with  the  structure. 

Moreover,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  terms  “centralization” 
and  “decentralization”  are  not  very  meaningful  to  describe  the 
reforms  since  1957.  Soviet  government  has  always  burdened 
subordinate  organizations  with  tremendous  responsibilities  and  at 
times  with  more  discretion  in  decision-making  than  they  desired; 
yet  it  has  always  been  jealous  to  retain  final  authority  for  the  top 
of  the  hierarchy.  This  situation  has  not  changed  at  all.  What  is 
subject  to  experimentation  is  the  precise  method  of  decentralization 
and  centralization,  the  specific  functions  allotted  to  various  parts 
of  the  total  organism;  and  every  devolution  of  some  authority 
away  from  the  center  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  center’s  assuming 
new  and  different  functions  so  as  not  to  upset  the  balance.  Hence 
when  managerial  authority  is  passed  down  to  Union  Republics 
and  sovnarkhozy,  the  federal  government  assumes  regulatory 
and  supervisory  tasks  it  had  not  carried  out  before;  and  managerial 
decentralization  therefore  can  be  accompanied  by  new  standardiza¬ 
tion  measures  and  the  imposition  of  nation-wide  uniformities  in 
production,  reporting,  statistics,  and  other  administrative  methods.^! 

Khrushchev’s  reforms  might  be  seen  in  analogy  with  secular 
trends  in  Western  large-scale  business  organizations.  Typically,  they 
were  created  by  ruthless  captains  of  industry  who  single-handedly 
ruled  the  vast  corporate  empires  they  created.  But  as  these  empires 
became  larger  and  more  complex,  autocratic  command  by  their 
creators  outlived  its  usefulness;  and  if  the  creators,  like  Henry 
Ford,  continued  to  hold  on,  their  reign  at  times  endangered  the 
very  existence  of  the  organization.  Their  death  or  their  ouster  was 
therefore  followed  by  sweeping  reorganizations,  including  a  sig¬ 
nificant  measure  of  administrative  decentralization.  To  use  Likert’s 
l:erminology,i2  the  trend  of  development  in  modern  corporate 

See  U.  S  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  “The  Soviet 
Statistical  System;  Labor  Force  Record  Keeping  and  Reporting  Since  1957’^ 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1962),  pp.  1-3 
12  See  p.  243.  ^ 
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businej  s  has  been  from  the  exploitative-authoritarian  pattern  of 
management  toward  the  benevolent-authoritarian,  consultative, 
and,  finally,  participative  patterns.  Such  a  trend  is  discernible  also 
in  the  USSR.  The  following  quotation  from  a  textbook  on  public 
administration  illustrates  the  phenomenon: 

.  .  .  the  structural  evolution  in  General  Motors  and  du  Pont  .  .  . 
is  t5  pical  of  the  distribution  of  decision  making  in  all  expanding 
organizations,  whether  public  or  private.  What  usually  happens 
is  tiiat  a  strong  executive  who  is  both  creative  and  aggressive 
has  made  the  original  decisions  which  were  responsible  for  the 
organization  becoming  large  and  prosperous,  but  as  it  becomes 
larger,  he  finds  himself  incapable  of  relinquishing  either  power 
or  lecision  making  to  subordinates.  He  continues  to  play  the 
game  close  to  his  vest,  often  to  the  great  annoyance  and  anxiety 
of  tiis  subordinates.  There  cornes  a  time  when  he  must  leqve 
because  of  internal  crisis,  superannuation,  or  death.  Group  man¬ 
agement  succeeds  personal  management,  and  the  decentralization 
of  lecision  making  results. 

In  General  Motors  the  aggressive  organizer  .  .  .  was  ultimately 
fol  owed  by  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  who  introduced  decentralized 
mamagement  and  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  idea 
which  we  are  emphasizing  at  this  point,  namely,  the  distinction 
between  corporate  and  operating  levels. 

Sloan’s  idea  was  that  the  corporate  level  should  not  concern 
itself  with  operating  decisions  and  details  but  with  high  policy 
on  matters  which  affected  all  divisions,  and  maintain  supervision 
ovlr  the  operating  units  by  means  of  communication  and  feed¬ 
back,  ,  ,  . 

To  this  one  might  add  only  that  real  life  is  never  so  simple  as 
abstract  principles;  and  under  Khrushchev  as  well  as  his  successors 
the  principle  of  distinguishing  between  corporate  and  operating 
levels  was  violated  at  least  as  persistently  as  in  Western  adminis¬ 
trative  structures.  One  reason  for  Nikita  Khrushchev’s  removaj  from 
leadership  quite  plausibly  may  have  been  the  failure  of  his  reforms 
to  ptovide  the  Soviet  government  with  a  smoothly  functioning 
economic  administration. 

13  J  M.  Pfiffner  and  R.  V.  Presthus,  Public  Administration,  4th  ed.  (New 
Yorkf  Ronald  Press,  i960),  pp.  257-258. 
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Tomorrow  is  the  day  of  the  yearly  election  of  the  Well- 
Doer.  .  .  .  Certainly  this  in  no  way  resembles  the  disorderly, 
unorganized  election  days  of  the  ancients,  on  which  (it  seems  so 
funny!)  they  did  not  even  know  in  advance  the  results  of  the 
election.  To  build  a  state  on  some  non-discountable  con¬ 
tingencies,  to  build  blindly — what  could  be  more  nonsen¬ 
sical?  Yet  centuries  had  to  pass  before  this  was  understood! 

ZAMIATIN.  TFe 


In  theory,  the  Council  of  Ministers  is  responsible  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  just  as  all  lower  executive  organs  are  responsible  to  their 
respective  soviets.  Before  a  discussion  of  the  details  of  this  relation¬ 
ship,  it  might  be  advisable  to  present  a  brief  survey  of  the  history 
of  the  institution  of  the  soviet. 


BEGINNING  OF  THE  SOVIETS 

In  October  1917,  the  Bolsheviks  seized  power  in  the  name  of  the 
Soviets  of  Workers’,  Peasants’,  and  Soldiers’  Deputies.  When, 
some  weeks  later,  the  Constituent  Assembly  met— the  first  nation¬ 
wide  representative  body  the  Russian  people  had  elected  on  the 
basis  of  the  universal,  free,  equal,  and  secret  franchise— this 
gathering  was  dissolved,  again  in  the  name  of  the  government  of 
soviets,  on  the  grounds  that  the  soviets  were  more  faithful  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  nation.  Soviets  (councils)  originally  were  revolu¬ 
tionary  action  committees  formed  by  elements  from  among  the 
lower  classes  (workers,  peasants,  and  rank-and-file  military  per¬ 
sonnel),  with  a  great  deal  of  spontaneity,  both  in  1905  and  in 
1917.  Very  similar  grass-roots  organizations  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  France  in  1789,  and  in  Hungary  in  1956.  Their  flexible 
organization,  or,  rather,  the  anarchic  principle  built  into  them,  as 
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their  close  ties  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  make  them 
organizations  of  local  and  regional  government  in  periods 
olution  and  disorder,  when  the  previous  system  has  dissolved 
os.  Soviets  are  flexible  because  they  are  unstructured,  and 
])ersonnel  is  in  a  perpetual  process  of  turnover- — or  at  least 
as  true  of  the  soviets  at  the  time  of  the  1917  revolution, 
le  of  this  high  rate  of  turnover,  they  were  as  faithfully  repre- 
[ve  of  mass  moods  and  opinions  as  any  organization  could 
the  same  time,  because  of  their  close  ties  with  the  poorest 
of  the  population,  these  revolutionary  action  committees 
;o  show  a  strongly  repressive  egalitarian  spirit,  negative  in 
tends  to  exhaust  itself  in  the  mere  destruction  of  the  existing 
and  political  structure.  In  that  sense,  the  representativeness 
revolutionary  soviets  is  limited,  too,  because  what  is  repre- 
is  primarily  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  previous  system 
than  meaningful  positive  aims.  It  becomes  apparent  also 
much-praised  flexibility  of  the  soviets,  their  faithfulness  in 
;|enting  or  reflecting  changes  in  the  mood  of  th^  masses, 
les  a  liability  as  soon  as  positive  governmental  tasks  confront 
w  revolutionary  regime.  At  that  point,  sensitivity  to  changed 
us  can  turn  into  fickleness  which  may  make  it  impossible  to 
»p,  and  stick  to,  any  long-range  policies.  Hence  it  may  well 
at  soviets  or  similar  organizations  are  functional  to  any 
ileal  system  only  in  periods  of  revolutionary  crisis.  They  are 
ipjtoms  of  a  system’s  complete  dissolution.^ 

Bolsheviks’  initial  attitude  toward  the  soviets  was  one  of 


df 


jeion,  based  on  an  awareness  of  precisely  this  character.  As 
expression  of  “spontaneous”  mass  rnopds,  the  soviets  were 
aded  as  unreliable  by  Lenin;  and  their  possible  usefulness  to 
I  arty  was  at  first  underestimated  by  the  Bolsheviks.  This  feel- 
caution  was  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  months 
17  the  soviets  were  dominated  by  people  of  the  non-Bolshevik 
—Mensheviks  and  Social  Revolutionaries  or  their  followers, 
e  measure  in  which  these  non-Bolshevik  forces  were  replaced 

See  Oskar  Anweiler,  Die  Rdtebewegung  in  Russland,  1905-1921  (Leiden: 
Brill,  1958). 
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by  greater  and  greater  numbers  of  Bolsheviks,  Lenin  and  his  Party 
became  willing  and  eager  to  make  use  of  them  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  Party  control  over  the  masses  and  channeling  their 
revolutionary  energy  into  directions  conforming  to  Party  strategy. 
The  soviets,  in  other  words,  became  an  ideal  instrument  for  com¬ 
pletely  overthrowing  the  existing  political  order  and  establishing  a 
communist  regime. 

This  positive  attitude  toward  them  was  fed  appreciably  by  the 
belief  that  they  could  be  useful  even  beyond  the  purely  negative 
revolutionary  tasks.  Soviets  could  serve  the  Party  not  only  for 
purposes  of  destroying  the  old  system,  but  also  as  mass  organiza¬ 
tions  for  governing  the  new  one.  After  all,  the  coming  society  was 
not  to  be  ruled  by  the  Party,  but  by  the  masses  of  the  people — a 
dictatorship  of  the  working  classes — and  this  was  to  take  the  form 
of  government  by  soviets.  The  Party’s  commitment  to  these  organi¬ 
zations  was  therefore  fortified  by  a  super-democratic  rhetoric,  in 
which  soviets  were  hailed  as  a  new  and  better  form  of  democracy, 
something  like  the  town-meeting  idea  applied  to  the  entire  nation. 
Justification  for  this  was  found  in  Marx’s  comments  on  the  Paris 
Commune  of  1871;  in  fact,  the  soviets  were  described  as  rein¬ 
carnations  of  that  commune.  When  Lenin  said,  a  few  years  after 
the  revolution,  that  communism  could  be  defined  as  soviet  democ¬ 
racy  plus  industrialization  (“Communism  is  soyiet  government  plus 
the  electrification  of  the  country”),  he  was  still  expressing  this 
notion.2 

The  initial  structure  of  the  system  of  soviets  reflected  this  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  principles  of  direct  democracy,  albeit  with  some 
[imitations.  The  most  serious  limitation,  perhaps,  was  in  directness 
(3f  representation  at  higher  levels  of  government.  During  the  first 
two  decades  of  Soviet  rule,  the  voting  population  elected  only  the 

2  Echoes  of  this  can  be  found  in  Hannah  Arendt’s  article  on  the  Hun- 
^jarian  revolution  of  1956  in  which  she  describes  soviets  in  very  similar 
terms.  The  soviets  as  an  alternative  to  constitutional  democracy  seem  to 
appeal  to  her  because  they  would  have  spelled  the  destruction  of  the 
dommunist  dictatorship.  Otherwise,  it  is  hard  to  fit  her  praise  of  the  soviets 
mto  her  usually  deeply  conservative  views.  Hannah  Arendt,  “Totalitarian 
Imperialism,”  Journal  of  Politics  (February,  1958).  See  also  her  book, 
Xhe  Human  Condition  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  I9S8) 
fip.  216-217.  ’ 
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deputi{'s  in  the  lowest  local  soviets.  Higher,  territorial,  soviets  were 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  lower-level  assemblies,  so  that  a 
ladder  or  pyramid  of  soviets  existed,  each  of  which  drew  its  depu¬ 
ties  frcm  all  the  chambers  directly  below  it.  The  top  of  the  pyramid 
was  therefore  composed  of  people  who  represented  the  electorate 
only  tl  rough  several  intermediary  steps  of  delegation.  It  was  formed 
by  a  r  ational  legislature,  the  Congress  of  Soviets;  and  even  this 
body,  which  theoretically  was  the  sovereign  law-making  institution, 


furthei  delegated  its  authority.  Since  it  was  too  large  and  met  too 
infrequently  to  function  as  the  nation’s  parliament,  it  formed  a 


permanent  subcommittee  to  fulfill  these  very  functions.  This  sub¬ 
committee  was  the  Central  Executive  Committee  (TsIK),  or,  after 


1924,  I  the  All-Union  Central  Executive  Committee  (VTsIK), 
which  came  closest  to  being  the  equivalent  of  a  national  legislature. 
In  its  turn,  the  TsIK  delegated  its  executive  powers  to  the  cabinet, 
which  until  World  War  II  was  called  the  Council  of  People’s 
Commissars  (Sovnarkom) .  In  analogous  fashion,  lower-level  sovi¬ 
ets  formed  Executive  Committees  (singular  form:  Ispolkom) ,  suxd 
these  m  turn  appointed  Bureaus  composed  of  the  fuU-time  pro¬ 
fessional  administrative  chiefs. 


Special  features  of  this  representative  system  included  provisions 
for  the  rotation  and  recall  of  deputies.  In  theory,  this  was  to  make 
the  sodets  absolutely  sensitive  to  shifts  in  public  opinion.  In 
practice,  it  became  a  device  for  enabling  the  Party  to  remove  depu¬ 
ties  it  considered  undesirable.  The  franchise,  incidentally,  was  not 
equal  between  1917  and  1936  (see  Chapter  II).  This  inequality 
was  tc  emphasize  or  strengthen  the  proletarian  nature  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  Another  bow  made  initially  to  the  idea  of  the 
workers’  democracy,  and  to  the  traditions  of  the  Paris  Commune, 
was  thi  establishment  of  the  collegial  principle  in  administration 
with  wiich  we  are  already  acquainted.  Administrative  chiefs  were 
to  be  n  D  more  than  first  among  equals  within  the  collegium  of  their 
commii;sariat  or  lower  organization. 

A  curious  attempt  to  balance  the  upward  and  downward  flow 
of  authority  was  manifested  in  the  provision  that  individual Tower 
soviets  were  fully  responsible  to  higher  soviets,  even  though  the 
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latter,  after  all,  had  been  created  by  all  the  lower  bodies  under 
their  own  jurisdiction.  The  idea  that  a  government  created  by  the 
people  (or  its  representatives)  should  be  able  to  enforce  its  de¬ 
cisions  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  all  students  of  democratic  theory, 
even  when  it  takes  on  the  radical  aspects  of  direct  democracy,  as 
in  the  writings  of  Rousseau.  But  in  the  revolutionary  period  the 
spirit  of  anarchy  was  so  strong,  centrifugal  tendencies  so  pro¬ 
nounced,  that  this  principle  of  the  subordination  of  lower  soviets 
was  at  first  controversial. 

Another  outstanding  feature  reflecting  the  spirit  of  Rousseau, 
and  one  which  has  become  an  integral  part  of  Soviet  political  cul¬ 
ture,  was  the  absence  of  any  division  of  powers.  Soviets,  on  all 
levels,  were  to  be  the  fountainheads  of  legislation  and  administra¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  adjudication.  In  the  hands  of  this  one  and  only 
directly  representative  body  all  political  functions  were  to  be 
concentrated. 

The  entire  structure  of  soviets,  in  the  initial  years  of  the  regime, 
strongly  expressed  the  spirit  of  direct  democracy,  of  rule  by  the 
masses.  Consequently,  Soviet  government  was  plagued  by  all  the 
tensions  and  strains  that  are  inherent  in  such  populist  theory  and 
practice.  The  soviets  were  sensitive  to  mass  moods  and  to  shifts  in 
opinion;  at  the  same  time  they  were  easily  swayed  by  small  cores  of 
political  manipulators.  Strong  anarchic  and  centralistic  tendencies 
coexisted  within  the  system.  In  their  policies,  soviets  tended  to  be 
solicitous  of  the  masses;  and  yet  they  were  instruments  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority.  They  were  placed  in  a  constitutional  order, 
and  at  the  same  time  saw  themselves  as  sovereign,  and  therefore 
free  to  disregard  all  traditional  rules  of  the  political  game.  For  all 
these  reasons,  soviets  as  originally  created  in  the  throes  of  revolu¬ 
tion  were  not  very  effective  tools  for  governing  a  country,  and  this 
fact,  together  with  the  efforts  of  the  Party  to  maintain  its  own  de 
facto  sovereignty,  explains  the  very  rapid  demise  of  the  soviets  as 
organs  of  self-government.  Inherently  weak,  the  soviets  were  de¬ 
prived  of  their  initial  autonomy  by  the  rules  of  “democratic  cen¬ 
tralism,”  which  allowed  the  small  caucus  of  the  Communist  Party 
within  any  soviet  organization  to  establish  its  leadership.  The 
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saiM  rules  of  democratic  centralism,  as  well  as  mere  arguments  of 
fficjency  and  expediency,  were  used  to  establish  the  premnderance 
lociT  T  ^Sencies,  of  central  over  territorial  and 

in  ti  •  succeeded  in  a  very  short  time 

““  ”™“  »• 

shall  omit  a  discussion  of  the  details  of  this  process-  indeed 
the  C  two  d'"'  ?  7t  development  of  the  soviet’s  during 

?mlureT  H  f  sketeh  the 

the  lo^fi  r  institutions  as  they  emerged  from 

todav  T  u  provisions  of  which  still  apply 
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election  of  soviet  deputies 
TT  •  /  political  system— the  federal 

itll”?";  ““  a»Lo„„„, “ 

ft  of  the  region  or  territory  (krai),  the  prov- 

^oblast),  the  district  (raion),  and  in  each  town  and  viflage. 
soviet  is  elected  directly  by  its  constituents— the  national  aL 
Repujlican  soviets  for  four  years,  the  lower  ones  for  two  y“^ 
terms  The  four-year  sessions  of  the  Republican  soviets  do  not 

tions  held  at  the  same  time  as  those  for  the  Republican  and  federal 
soviet^.  The  political  life  of  aU  citizens  is  therefore  marked  bl  foe 
of  election  campaigns.  In  any  normal  four-year  period 
re  hkely  to  be  four  such  events,  one  for  the  AU-Unfon  Su- 
Soviet,  one  for  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Republic  and 
two  M  provincial  and  local  assemblies.  ^ 

jfranchise,  which  until  1936  was  discriminatory  and,  to  some 

ihteeT’  "°T  direct,  universal,  and  equal  for  all  citizens 
,  years  of  age,  with  the  customary  exceptions  of  the 
and  convicted  criminals  deprived  of  their  citizens’  rights 

to  lo  r  ?  ®kgible  for  election 

loca  and  provincial  soviets;  for  membership  in  the  Supreme 
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sLviet  of  Union  Republics,  the  minimum  age  is  ^ 

t{e  federal  Supreme  Soviet  it  is  twenty-three.  Deputes  are  chosen 

than  one  deputy  to  any  one  chamber.  The  technicalities  of  con¬ 
ducting  electU  are  in  the  hands  of  an  election  co—  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  local  authorities-subject,  undoubtedly,  to  the 

lulcs  of  Party  nomenclature.  „ 

Candidates  for  election  are  placed  on  the  ballot  as  the  result  of  a 
lomination  procedure  which,  at  least  in  o^t^ard  appear^ce  ha 
lome  similarities  to  a  very  informal  pnmary  ® 

or  soviet  seats  are  nominated  by  various  formal  "ganizations  or 
by  seemingly  spontaneous  peer-^oup  associations.  The  list  o 
groups  that  may  propose  an  individual  for  inclusion  on 
Lludes  the  Communist  Party  and  its  youth  affihate  Ko“som  ^ 
trade  unions,  cooperatives,  and  cultural  societies;  and  also  ad  hoc 
assemblies  of  workers,  farmers,  employees,  and  military  service 
personnel.  In  short,  the  field  seems  wide  open  for  the 
Lpression  of  public  opinion.  Once  nominations  have  been  made, 
each  constituency  will  have  a  conference  of  representatives  from 
the  various  organizations  that  have  participated  m  the 
game;  these  conferences  result  in  the  selection  of  one  “n*date 
Lch  constituency.  His  name  alone  will  appear  on 
conferences  can  become  real  debates  in  which  even  the  public  may 
participate.  However,  with  surprising  regularity  debate  becomes 
Superfluous  because,  by  strange  coincidence,  the  nominations 
usSaUy  are  in  agreement  beforehand.  All  the  various  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  public  seem  to  have  picked  the  same  individual  as 
c— hy’s^avorite  son.  The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  hat 
the  rules  o^f  Party  nomenclature  are  applied  in  the  very  nomination 

Once  the  candidates  for  soviet  seats  have  been  selected,  a  nation¬ 
wide  election  campaign  follows,  in  which  the  voters  are  urged  to 
show  their  support  of  the  regime  and  their  feeling  of  identification 
with  the  nation  by  coming  to  the  polls  without  exception  and 
Tasting  their  ballot  for  the  candidates  of  the  “bloc  of  communists 
and  nL-Party  people.”  These  campaigns  may  last  as  ^ 

months.  Like  all  such  efforts  everywhere,  they  are  designed  to 
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rise  to  a  higher  and  higher  pitch  of  intensity  and  urgency.  The 
climas  of  the  campaign  is  reached  when  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  issues  its  platform  for  the  coming  legis¬ 
lative  period. 

The  ballot  handed  to  each  voter  contains  the  name  of  the  one 
candidate  who  has  been  selected  and  the  organization  that  has 
nomiiated  him.  The  voter  elects  his  candidate  by  dropping  the 
unmarked  ballot  into  the  ballot  box.  He  votes  against  the  candidate 
by  crossing  out  his  name;  for  this  purpose  he  may  wish  to  step  into 
the  vDting  booth  which  supposedly  ensures  the  secrecy  of  the  vote. 
Naturally,  the  assumption  is  that  only  those  who  wish  to  defeat  the 
cand  date  will  trouble  to  step  into  the  booth.  It  therefore  takes 
courage  to  vote  negatively;  and  yet,  occasionally,  a  candidate  does 
not  cbtain  the  necessary  absolute  majority  (candidates  are  elected 
if  they  obtain  an  absolute  majority  of  those  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
constituency).  In  those  cases  of  grass-roots  resistance,  the  election 
is  declared  invalid  and  must  be  held  again,  after  another  round  of 
nomination  procedures. 


It 

date 

polls| 


takes  courage  not  only  to  vote  against  “the  people’s”  candi- 
it  takes  equal  courage  not  to  vote  at  all — even  going  to  the 
late  in  the  day  has  been  frowned  upon  by  the  authorities. 


Election  day  is  a  public  holiday,  a  celebration  of  solidarity,  on 
whic  h  the  voters  are  expected  to  compete  with  their  neighbors  and 
with  other  communities  in  a  contest  of  citizenship  and  loyalty.  The 
cons  ituency  which  earliest  of  all  manages  to  achieve  a  loo  percent 
turnout  will  receive  praise  and  congratulations.  How  much  pride 
the  average  citizen  takes  in  such  competitive  achievement  i$  diffi¬ 
cult  for  us  to  guess;  but  for  the  bureaucrats  and  party  chiefs  in 
chari^e  of  the  community  this  may  be  an  important  success,  in¬ 
dicating  to  their  superiors  their  leadership  capabilities.  Even  when 
this  interest  of  the  leaders  in  making  a  good  showing  is  taken  into 
cons  deration,  the  percentage  of  voters  who  actually  participate  in 
elect  ions  is  still  surprisingly  high.^  Moreover,  the  number  of  nega- 

3  P  roportion  of  eligible  voters  who  actually  participated  in  elections  for 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR:  1937,  96.8  percent;  1946,  99.7  percent; 
I950>  99  9^  percent;  1954,  99.98  percent;  1958,  99.97  percent;  1962,  99-95 
perceit.  Figures  are  from  N.  G.  Aleksandrov  and  A.  I.  Lepeshkin,  Osnovy 
Sovetikogo  Gosudarstva  i  Prava  (Moscow,  1962),  p.  175. 
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ive  votes  has  usually  been' kept  to  a  very  small  percentage.  How 
Lccurately  the  regime  reports  the  election  results  is  anyone’s  guess, 
rhat  there  may  be  some  juggling  of  these  figures  is  suggested  by  the 
urious  fact  that  the  official  figures  given  by  the  Soviet  government 
or  “no”  votes  in  the  1962  election  are  well  below  those  given 
)y  Moscow  radio  on  the  morrow  of  the  election  day. 


NUMBER  OF  NEGATIVE  VOTES 

Soviet 

Soviet 

of  the  Union 

of  Nationalities 

Preliminary  figures  broadcast 

by  Moscow  radio 

797,000 

1,200,000 

Official  figures 

746,563 

464,115 

COMPARABLE  OFFICIAL  FIGURES  FOR  PREVIOUS  ELECTIONS 

1958 

580,641 

363,736 

1954 

247,897 

187,357 

Source:  New  York  Times,  March  18,  1962. 


Given  the  obviously  contrived  character  of  the  universal  turnout 
and  the  near-unanimity  of  most  elections,  we  must  inevitably  ask 
ourselves  why  the  regime  takes  the  trouble  to  set  this  elaborate 
machinery  into  motion  once  every  twelve  months  or  so.  Since  op¬ 
position  has  been  rendered  ineffective  for  decades,  why  is  this 
annual  display  of  solidarity  with  the  regime  put  on  with  such 
dubious  spontaneity?  A  number  of  answers  can  be  given;  taken 
together,  they  might  explain  it  to  the  reader’s  satisfaction. 

First,  the  annual  election  may  satisfy  the  psychological  need  of 
the  political  elite  to  obtain  repeated  plebiscitary  reassurances  that 
they  have  the  sympathy  of  the  masses.  At  the  same  time,  the  over¬ 
whelming  majorities  may  serve  to  convince  many  citizens  that  such 
sympathy  is  widespread.  A  soHd  mass  of  affirmative  votes  confronts 
me  individual  doubter  or  dissenter;  and  even  though  he  may  suspect 
me  voting  statistics  to  be  fraudulent,  his  deviant  attitude  may  none¬ 
theless  be  shaken  by  them.  In  both  cases,  despite  rational  awareness 
i:hat  the  monolithic  unity  shown  by  the  vote  is  contrived,  the  count 
of  “yes”  votes  may  have  the  desired  psychological  impact.  Seen 
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m  this  light,  Soviet  elections  are  magic  rituals  which  may  be  quite 
effectr 

Fur  ;hermore,  elections  might  be  attempts  to  gauge  popular 
suppoj  t  for  the  regime  or,  conversely,  to  pinpoint  areas  of  non- 
suppojt  and  discontent.  Yet,  it  seems  that  they  cannot  be  a  very 
reliabl^j  or  sensitive  measure  of  this.  They  do,  however,  provide  a 
seemirgly  reliable  yardstick  for  something  related  to  this:  Election 
results  (both  participation  and  “yes”  votes)  are  a  gauge  for  measur¬ 
ing  th<i  effectiveness  of  the  local  political  machine.  The  local  or 
territO]  ial  Party  chief  who  cannot  deliver  as  many  votes  as  his  col¬ 
league: ;  may  not  be  in  trouble  quite  so  deeply  as  an  American  party 
chairman  who  fails  in  delivering  votes,  because  votes  are  not  so 
vital  a  commodity  to  the  Communist  Party  as  they  are  to  an  office- 
seeker  in  the  United  States.  But  he  is  in  trouble  nonetheless. 
Fagging  participation  or  an  increase  in  negative  votes  proves  to 
his  superiors  that  he  has  been  remiss  in  his  educational  efforts  or 
that  he  has  alienated  his  constituency  by  excessively  unpopular 
policies.  Elections  thus  are  examinations  in  which  the  educators 
rather  han  the  pupils  receive  passing  or  failing  marks.  At  the  same 
time,  (flections  are  themselves  educational  devices:  campaigns 
attemp  ;  to  acquaint  the  people  with  issues,  in  however  ritual  a 
fashion .  They  are  thus  occasions  for  the  regime  to  explain  itself  and 
sell  itself  to  its  subjects,  to  legitimize  its  rule. 

Closely  related  to  this  purpose,  elections,  and  even  more  the 
nomination  process  and  the  ensuing  campaign,  are  designed  to 
give  the  masses  (or  at  least  great  numbers  of  activists  among  the 


instance,  the  following  incantation  (italics  added) : 

T  T  .  of  the  Communist  Party  over  the  soviets  (so  teaches 

LenimsM)  expresses  itself  above  all  in  the  fact  that  through  the  soviets  the 
party  tries  to  place  into  key  governmental  posts  its  own  candidates,  its 
best  workers.  In  this  the  party  succeeds  because  it  enjoys  unlimited  con¬ 
fidence  among  the  Soviet  People, 

“This  bircumstance  can  be  seen  with  particular  clarity  in  the  example  of 
electionsjof  deputies  into  the  organs  of  state  power,  where  the  party  comes 
forth  not  by  Itself  but  m  an  [electoral]  bloc  with  those  outside  its  ranks 
I  he  resuUs  of  the  elections  for  the  organs  of  Soviet  state  power  demonstrate 
that  almbst  all  voters  unanimously  vote  for  the  candidates  of  the  bloc  of 
communhts  and  non-party -members.  The  bloc  of  communists  and  non-partv- 
evidence  of  the  moral  unity  of  the  Soviet  people, 
firmly  allied  with  each  other  in  the  struggle  for  socialism.”  A.  I.  Lepeshkin 
Mestnye  organy  vlasti  sovetskogo  gosudarstva  (Moscow,  1957),  p.  28.' 
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masses)  a  sense  of  participation  in  politics.  The  population  as  a 
Iwhole  is  encouraged  to  participate  in  nomination  meetings;  its 
^representatives  get  the  chance  to  sit  on  election  commissions  and 
to  take  an  active  part  in  agitational  work.  Finally,  the  holiday 
atmosphere  of  election  days  gives  the  regime  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
play  in  gay  and  solemn  ritual  its  symbols  of  authority  and  faith. 
Election  day  is  a  red-letter  day  in  the  Soviet  calendar.  It  gives  the 
citizens’  political  life  a  distinct  rhythm.  Bureaucratic  chiefs  use  it 
as  a  target  date  for  meeting  important  production  quotas.  It  is  thus 
a  day  of  dedication  and  rededication,  the  occasion  for  solemn  con¬ 
fessions  of  faith  and  loyalty.  The  importance  of  such  Holy  Days  for 
any  political  system  should  not  be  underestimated. 


FORM  AND  FUNCTION  OF  PRESENT  SOVIETS 

Having  examined  the  electoral  process  in  the  USSR,  we  now 
turn  to  the  soviets  themselves.  Theoretically,  all  soviets  are  the 
supreme  organs  of  self-government  on  their  respective  level,  with 
the  proviso  that  this  self-government  is  subject  to  the  overriding 
authority  of  higher  soviets.  Within  this  Umitation,  soviets  are  sup¬ 
posedly  the  source  of  all  legislation;  they  are  the  fountainhead  of 
all  administrative  and  judicial  authority,  the  ultimate  source  of  all 
government  appointments;  and  they  have  the  power  to  review  and 
veto  all  administrative  acts.®  Yet  soviets  meet  at  relatively  infre¬ 
quent  intervals  and  for  only  brief  periods.  They  are  therefore 
largely  inoperative  as  organs  of  day-to-day  government.^  For  these 

s  This  does  not  mean  that  legislation  and  other  acts  for  which  the  soviets 
are  ultimately  responsible  must  be  initiated  by  the  Soviet.  On  the  federal 
level,  for  instance,  laws  and  other  matters  voted  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Soviet  most  often  originate  in  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party  and/or 
the  federal  Council  of  Ministers,  less  frequently  in  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  USSR  also  has  the  right  to 
initiate  legislation,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  made  use  of  it. 

6  A  recent  Soviet  textbook  proudly  claims  that  all  national  legislation 
is  made  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  then  tells  the  reader  that  between  1936 
and  i960,  this  national  legislature  passed  “more  than  130  legislative  acts.” 
(A.  Denisov  and  M.  Kirichenko,  Soviet  State  Law  [Moscow,  i960],  p.  215.) 
If  it  is  remembered  that  some  of  this  astonishingly  scanty  legislation  is 
trivial,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  Supreme  Soviet  is,  in  fact,  not  the  place 
where  important  decisions  are  made. 
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es  they  delegate  their  various  powers  to  smaller  committees 
executive  agencies. 

level  of  the  federal  Union  and  the  Union  Republics,  the 
dntative  assemblies  are  called  Supreme  Soviets.  Of  tliese, 
Jional  Supreme  Soviet  alone  consists  of  two  chambers,  the 
of  the  Union  and  the  Soviet  of  Nationalities.  All  UniomRe- 
n  Supreme  Soviets  are  unicameral. 

^lect  the  Soviet  of  the  Union,  the  entire  nation  is  divided  into 
districts  in  such  a  manner  that  any  one  deputy  represents 
300,000  citizens.  The  Soviet  of  Nationalities  is  made  up 
ifesentatives  from  the  country’s  nationality  groups  as  follows: 
uties  from  each  Union  Republic;  ii  from  each  Autonomous 
ic;  5  from  each  Autonomous  Province  (oblast) ;  and  i  from 
ational  Region  (krai).  In  addition,  each  chamber  contains 
deputies  elected  by  the  members  of  the  armed  forces.  The 
service  for  the  entire  Supreme  Soviet,  as  was  noted  in  the 
ng  chapter,  is  four  years.  By-elections  are  held  to  fill  vacan- 
they  occur  within  the  four-year  legislative  period. 

Supreme  Soviet  as  presently  constituted  was  elected  on 
18,  1962.  This  election  sent  791  deputies  to  the  Soviet  of 
ion,  and  652  to  the  Soviet  of  Nationalities.^  In  their  social 
ition,  these  two  chambers  represent  a  fair  cross-section  of  the 
tion,  as  shown  by  the  following  table.  It  must  be  understood, 
?r,  that  in  each  of  the  occupational  categories.  Supreme 
deputies  are  likely  to  be  taken  from  the  very  highest  ranks. 
|;tance,  most  of  the  59  members  of  the  armed  services  who 
present  Supreme  Soviet  can  be  expected  to  be  Marshals, 
,  and  Admirals.  Genuine  workers  and  farmers  among  the 
most  likely  are  people  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
landing  work  or  other  highly  meritorious  service, 
ppreme  Soviet  usually  meets  twice  a  year  for  a  period  of  a 
s,  rarely  exceeding  one  week.  Each  house  meets  separately 
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se  are  record  figures,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  Soviet  population, 
for  the  two  previous  Supreme  Soviets  are  as  follows: 

Soviet  of  the  Union:  Election  of  1954 — 708  deputies 

Election  of  1958 — 738  deputies 
Soviet  of  Nationalities:  Election  of  1954 — 639  deputies 
Election  of  1958 — 640  deputies 
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COMPOSITION  OF  SUPREME  SOVIET  AS  ELECTED  IN  1 962 


Party  career  officials  244 

Government  administration  220 

Military  59 

Factory  directors  28 

Collective  farm  chairmen  and  state  farm  directors  118 

Scientists  60 

Artists  and  writers  47 

Engineers  1 4 

Teachers  and  physicians  47 

Agronomists  26 

Industrial  workers  310 

Agricultural  labor  and  collective  farm  peasants  220 

Labor  union  officials  12 

Functionaries  of  the  Komsomol  7 

Judges  and  public  prosecutors  2 

Newspaper  editors  2 

Cosmonauts  2 

Society  for  Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries  i 


and  proceeds  to  organize  itself  by  electing  its  chairman  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  deputy  chairmen.  Each  house  also  appoints  a  credentials 
committee  to  verify  the  credentials  of  all  the  deputies,  and  a  small 
number  of  standing  committees — a  committee  on  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  one  on  the  budget,  one  on  the  economic  plan,  and  one  for 
foreign  affairs.®  Subsequently,  joint  meetings  of  the  entire  Supreme 
Soviet  alternate  with  separate  meetings  of  the  two  chambers.  The 
joint  meetings  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  reports  and  for  making  appointments  or  confirming  appoint¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  At  such 
joint  sessions,  moreover,  members  of  the  government  may  answer 
interpellations  submitted  by  individual  deputies.  In  short,  when 
it  meets  as  a  unified  body,  the  Supreme  Soviet  reviews  with  inevi¬ 
table  approval  the  acts  of  the  government  during  the  preceding 

^  S.  G.  Novikov,  Postoiannye  Komissii  V erkhovnogo  Soveta  SSSR  (Mos¬ 
cow:  Gosiurzdat,  1958). 
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and  confirms  the  slate  of  cabinet  appointees  for  the  subse- 
od.  In  their  separate  meetings,  the  two  chambers  discuss 
;qu  legislation  and  the  government  budget.  Minor  amend- 
frequently  are  proposed  and  incorporated  in  either  laws  or 
get.  Debate  is  perfunctory  and  seems  to  arouse  little  interest 
either  the  deputies  or  the  population.  Amendments  of  the 
proposed  from  the  floor  of  either  house  appear  to  be  moti- 
is  a  rule,  by  the  interests  of  the  deputy’s  local  constituency, 
lie  end  of  the  few  days’  session,  a  newly  elected  Supreme 
L  will  have  achieved  the  following;  It  will  have  created  its 
rternal  organization,  including  the  appointment  of  a  Presid- 
albout  which  more  wiU  be  said  below.  The  Supreme  Soviet 
ave  approved  the  reports  of  the  outgoing  ministers  and  con- 
the  appointment  of  a  new  Council  of  Ministers.  If  it  is 
■X  a  new  national  budget,  it  will  have  passed  the  budget, 
minor  amendments,  confirmed  all  laws  promulgated  during  the 
lonths  by  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  and  passed 
iws  and  constitutional  amendments  proposed  by  the  govern- 
The  number  of  old  laws  confirmed  and  new  legislation  passed 
r  is  surprisingly  small.  Many  decisions  which  in  other  political 
s  would  take  the  form  of  laws  are  laid  down  as  executive 
;s  or  orders  and  require  no  confirmation  by  the  Supreme 


Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  at  feast  formally,  is  an 
itant  institution  with  wide  powers.  It  is  to  function  as  a 
lanent  committee  of  the  entire  Supreme  Soviet,  empowered  to 
'  its  name,  subject  only  to  later  confirmation.  Much  important 
lation  is  promulgated  in  its  name,  as  we  have  seen.«  Honors 
iwards,  too,  are  presented  in  the  name  of  the  Presidium;  and 
ilmature  appears  under  all  appointments  of  ministers  and  as- 
iments  of  foreign  service  personnel  to  diplomatic  missions 
oad.  Finally,  it  acts  as  the  collective  head  of  state  of  the  USSR, 
(Chairman  functioning  as  the  individual  head  of  state  for  certain 
;;nonial  functions,  such  as  that  of  receiving  foreign  ambaKadors 
Chairman  has  often  been  an  honorably  retired  politician  o 
takes  the  form  of  orders  (ukazy)  or  decrees  (poslano^>lenUa) . 
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high  rank,  someone  we  would  call  an  Elder  Statesman.  But  a 
recent  Chairman,  Leonid  Il’ich  Brezhnev,  was  in  his  fifties  and  still 
an  active  political  leader  of  highest  rank  when  he  was  appointed 
in  i960;  he  has  since  attained  the  highest  position  in  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party.  The  man  who  succeeded  him  as  titular  head  of  state 
was  Anastas  Ivanovich  Mikoyan,  a  veteran  politician  also  of  the 
highest  rank.  The  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  is  assisted  by  fifteen 
Viee-Chairmen,  who  inevitably  turn  out  to  be  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Supreme  Soviets  of  the  fifteen  constituent  republics  of  the  Soviet 
Umon.  In  addition,  there  are  sixteen  members  and  one  Secretary. 

e  Supreme  Soviets  of  these  fifteen  republics  function  in 
analogous  fashion.  All  are  unicameral  and  all  have  between  400 
and  500  deputies  elected,  like  their  All-Union  eolleagues,  for  four 
years.  Republican  Supreme  Soviet  elections  were  held  in  1947, 

j  Soviet  of  the  Union 

the  deputies  are  elected  in  single-member  districts  of  roughly 
equal  size  within  each  republic.  Since  the  number  of  deputies  in 
each  of  these  Supreme  Soviets  does  not  differ  greatly  but  the 
population  of  the  several  Union  Republics  does,  the  size  of  electoral 
istncts  varies  greatly  from  one  republic  to  another.  For  instanee 
whereas  about  150,000  voters  elect  one  deputy  in  the  RSFSR,  in 
the  Armenian  Socialist  Soviet  Republic  one  deputy  represents' no 
more  than  about  5000  voters. 

Soviets  on  lower  territorial  levels  are  correspondingly  smaUer 
although,  surprisingly,  those  of  the  largest  cities  contain  several 
^lundreds  of  deputies.  Like  the  assemblies  higher  above,  they  dele- 
pte  their  authority  to  executive  and  judicial  organizations.  At 
Regular  intervals,  they  hold  brief  perfunctory  sessions  without  any 
pal  pbate.  They  mechanically  approve  whatever  their  chairman 
pay  have  placed  on  the  agenda,  listen  to  solemn  declarations  of 
policy,  and  then  disperse. 

Local  soviets  have  developed  one  institution  that  may  fulfill 
pore  than  these  parade  functions;  a  group  of  standing  committees 
has  been  established.  These  have  vaguely  defined  advisory,  super¬ 
visor,  and  inspection  capacity  in  such  matters  as  local  industry 
local  consumer  services,  road-building,  communications,  health’ 
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on,  entertainment,  trade,  and  the  budget.^®  As  committees 
ocal  soviet,  they  consist  of  deputies,  but  also  draw  in  other 
especially  representatives  of  various  civic  organizations, 
submit  reports  to  the  parent  soviet  and  may  offer  resolu- 
]but  have  no  power  of  enforcement.  Hence  they  can  un- 
be  disregarded  by  administrators  most  of  the  time  and 
no  more  effective  than  are  weak  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
hainst  strongly  entrenched  boards  of  education.  Nonetheless, 
^anding  committees  of  local  soviets  are  of  interest  because 
from  the  community  who  are  not  members  of  the  soviets 
couraged  and  co-opted  to  work  with  them.  They  therefore 
IS  agencies  for  socialization  and  indoctrination  and  for 
ing  grass-roots  volunteer  work  on  communal  projects.  The 
the  local  soviet  may  be  somewhat  meaningful  for  many 
because  of  these  committees,  just  as  participation  in  the 
a  Mayor’s  race  relations  committee  may  shake  at  least 
itizens  in  our  society  out  of  their  apathy  toward  local  govern- 
Yet  this  does  not  conceal  the  basic  powerlessness  of  the 
oviets,  or  indeed  of  soviet  chambers  on  any  level.  They  may 
serve  as  subsidiary  agencies  for  communicating  with  the 
and  giving  them  a  sense  of  participation,  but  they  do  not 
or  even  participate  in  the  process  of  decision-making,  except 
iremonial  or  symbolic  fashion.  The  press  in  the  USSR  has 
itly  acknowledged  this  by  deploring  the  lack  of  effective 
unication  between  the  soviets  and  their  executive  agencies, 
ing  to  these  complaints,  soviet  assemblies  are  not  informed 
current  administrative  problems,  policies,  and  acts.  Execu- 
^encies  virtually  disregard  them.  They  pay  no  attention  to 
ms  and  complaints  offered  by  the  soviets,  not  even  bothering 
ress  such  criticism.  Hence,  even  the  watchdog  functions 
ets  are  severely  curtailed  in  practice, 
question  as  to  why  the  institution  of  soviets  has  continued 
rjiaintained  thus  arises  inevitably;  and  it  is  not  certain  whether 
convincing  answer  can  be  given.  We  cannot  assume  that 


HP 


Se|  A.  Denisov  and  M.  Kirichenko,  Soviet  State  Law  (Moscow,  1^60), 
p.  277. 
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the  soviets  simply  survived  beyond  their  time  of  functioning  and 
that  the  Party  simply  never  took  the  trouble  to  abolish  them 
because  other  dysfunctional  or  obsolete  structures  have  been  re¬ 
moved  without  difficulty  or  ceremony  by  the  sovereign  party. 
Obviously  the  Party  still  views  the  soviets  as  a  useful  machinery. 
Nor  is  it  plausible  to  believe  that  this  usefulness  lies  primarily  in 
the  democratic  fagade  the  soviets  present  to  the  outside  world  or 
to  the  Soviet  citizens.  The  leaders  of  the  Party  are  not  really  so 
concerned  about  public  opinion  at  home  or  abroad  that  they 
would  maintain  this  elaborate  political  shell  merely  for  the  sake 
of  presenting  a  favorable  image.  We  might  argue,  indeed,  that  the 
soviets  equally  serve  the  function  of  dramatizing  the  political 
disenfranchisement  of  the  population:  by  meeting  only  for  the 
ceremonial  approval  of  decisions  already  taken,  by  reducing  their 
activities  to  unanimous  resolutions  and  well-timed  applause,  the 
soviets  effectively  symbolize  the  servile  role  of  the  citizens  they 
represent,  and  are  in  that  sense  truly  representative  institutions. 

Soviet  writers  themselves  stress  the  role  of  the  soviets  as  agencies 
of  socialization  by  regarding  them  as  the  most  important  tools  of 
“drawing  the  masses  into  government  work,”  of  providing  some 
form  of  mass  participation  in  public  life;  and  because  soviets, 
somehow  or  other,  take  in  all  the  citizens,  Soviet  spokesmen  tend 
to  rate  them  more  important  in  this  regard  than  such  mass  organi¬ 
zations  as  trade  unions,  the  Komsomol,  and  the  numerous  other 
citizens’  organizations.  They  predict  that  in  the  coming  years  and 
decades  the  soviets’  ability  to  make  the  masses  participate  will 
increase;  that  their  membership  will  be  enlarged  and  will  rotate 
more  regularly;  that  soviet  meetings  will  become  more  frequent; 
that  the  number  and  responsibility  of  the  standing  committees  will 
be  enlarged;  and  that  the  authority  of  soviets  will  be  strengthened.^^ 
If  and  when  such  changes  take  place,  the  Soviet  press  will  hail  them 
as  tokens  of  the  democratization  of  the  Soviet  system.  A  somewhat 
cynical  outsider  might,  instead,  observe  that  the  bureaucratic 
hierarchs  in  charge  of  the  system  have  learned  to  manipulate  those 

See,  for  instance,  N.  G.  Aleksandrov,  Pravo  i  zakonnost  v  period 
razvernutogo  stroiteV stva  kommunizma  (Moscow,  1961),  pp.  51-53, 
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they  so  contemptuously  call  “the  masses”  somewhat  more  smoothly 
and  sk  ilfully  that  the  methods  of  sophisticated  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  ire  spreading  to  the  USSR. 

In  addition,  soviets  are  useful  as  important  sources  of  psycholog¬ 
ical  rewards  and  as  safety  valves  for  popular  discontent.  Member¬ 
ship  ir.  a  soviet  is  a  conspicuous  honor  for  those  citizens  on  whom 
it  is  c. inferred,  and  the  honor  is  accompanied  by  some  material 
benefits.  The  representative  assemblies  of  the  USSR  are  gatherings 
of  Noi  ables  without  power  or  influence,  but  Notables  nonetheless; 
and  to  belong  to  them  is  likely  to  be  a  very  important  status  symbol 
for  thi  individual.  Furthermore,  meetings  of  soviets  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  briefing  sessions  in  which  the  Party,  or,  more  precisely, 
the  government,  accounts  for  its  current  problems  and  policies. 
Finally ,  soviets  do  function  as  safety  valves  for  popular  discontent, 
because  each  deputy  provides  a  channel  of  access  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  for  all  citizens  seeking  redress.  In  a  thoroughly  bureau¬ 
cratize!  political  system,  where  complaint  rather  than  litigation  is 
the  customary  manner  of  protesting  against  alleged  violations  of 
citizen! ;  rights,  such  channels  of  access  can  be  very  important. 
Apparently,  the  typical  member  of  a  soviet,  especially  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  federal  government,  receives  a  considerable  number 
of  complaints  or  appeals  for  help  from  constituents,  which  the 
deputy  most  likely  will  pass  on  to  the  appropriate  executive  agency. 
Undoubtedly,  this  does  lead  to  the  redress  of  some  injustices  or 
irregul  irities;  and  Soviet  political  scientists  point  to  the  role  of 
the  so\iet  deputy  with  pride:  “The  close  every-day  contact  between 
the  deputies  and  the  electorate  is  one  of  the  most  characteiistic 
features  of  Soviet  socialist  democracy. ”^2 

Again,  however,  the  outsider  has  some  reason  to  be  a  little  skeptical 
about  hese  claims.  There  is,  as  mentioned  already,  little  evidence 
that  the  government  administration  pays  much  attention  to  such 
compMnts.  Why  should  it?  After  all,  the  deputy  has  no  power 
to  follow  through.  The  effectiveness  of  this  safety  valve,  moreover, 
is  curbed  by  additional  factors.  First  of  all,  certain  hardships  and 

A  .!)enisov  and  M,  Kirichenko,  Soviet  State  Law  (Moscow,  i960), 
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inequities  are  basic  features  of  the  system,  and  no  complaining 
will  remove  them.  Indeed,  the  wise  deputy  will  refrain  from  passing 
on  to  the  authorities  those  complaints  that  attack  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  soviet  way  of  life.  Second,  many  deputies,  especially 
those  of  the  highest  soviets,  have  no  roots  in  the  constituency  they 
represent,  do  not  reside  there,  and  have  little  interest  in  its  citizens, 
especially  since  they  are  in  no  wise  dependent  on  them  for  re- 
election.  There  is  a  sufficiently  rapid  turnover  of  deputies  to 
emancipate  them  from  their  constituencies  even  more.  Thus,  even 
as  safety  valves  the  soviets  serve  only  in  a  very  limited  fashion. 


Chapter  XI 
federalism  and  Local  Government 
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e  government  on  the  local  level  affords  more  opportunities 
iaging  the  rank  and  file  of  the  citizenry,  or  at  least  the  activ- 
niong  them,  in  more  or  less  regular  volunteer  work,  a  first 
at  the  Soviet  political  scene  could  give  the  impression  that 
acy — or,  better,  participation— is  more  meaningful  on  lower 
of  the  system  than  on  the  higher  ones,  where  participation 
both  more  perfunctory  and  more  sporadic.  It  this  were  true, 
be  a  strange  reversal  of  the  situation  prevailing  in  the 
States,  where  popular  apathy  in  local  politics  seems  to  co- 
ith  a  livelier  interest  in  national  issues.^  But  it  is  probably  not 
all. 


uid 


THE  SUBORDINATE  STATUS  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

In  reality,  grass-roots  participation  in  politics  seems  to  be  no 
more  meaningful  on  the  local  than  on  the  national  level  in  the 
USSR.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  any  greater  effect  on  decision- 
makirg  by  the  bureaucratic  chiefs  and  does  not  take  the  citizen 
closer  to  the  centers  of  authority.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  give  the  indi- 
vidua  much  more  of  a  consciousness  of  sovereignty,  and  thus  to 
satisf)  his  democratic  or  socialistic  yearning  for  self-government. 
Participation  in  local  government  seems  to  be  little  more  than  a 
perfunctory  democratic  exercise. 

This  is  the  case  for  several  reasons.  One  of  them,  already 
mentimed,  is  that  the  local  executive,  although  nominally  respon- 

1  W  lether  this  is  a  realistic  image  of  the  intensity  of  participation  on  the 
severa  levels  of  American  politics  is  a  question  with  which  we  cannot  deal 
here. 
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sible  to  its  soviet,  actually  pays  little  or  no  attention  to  it  and 
functions  independently.  Soviets  and  their  citizens’  committees 
thus  work  in  a  void;  their  resolutions  are  cries  into  the  wind. 
Executive  officials  can  disregard  them  with  such  impunity  because 
even  their  formal  dependence  on  the  soviet  is  a  farce :  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  Executive  Committee  by  a  soviet  is  purely  a  matter 
of  form  and  at  times  remains  entirely  unobserved.  Very  often, 
Ispolkom  chairmen  are  appointed  and  transferred  without  even 
having  been  delegates  in  the  soviet  that  appoints  them,  or  even 
without  having  been  residents  in  the  area  they  are  about  to  ad¬ 
minister.  This  is  true  also  for  other  members  of  the  local  Executive 
Committee.  The  entire  local  administrative  staff  consists  of  bureau¬ 
crats,  belonging  to  various  nation-wide  hierarchies,  whose  assign¬ 
ments  are  made  by  their  superior  personnel  officers  in  consultation 
with  that  Party  headquarters  which  has  the  nomenklatura  over 
the  specific  office.  A  typical  Ispolkom  consists  of  the  Chairman, 
who  is  the  local  government  head;  a  Vice  Chairman;  a  Secretary; 
and  several  other  members.  These  are  likely  to  include  the  First  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  local  Party  Committee  and  possibly  also  some  of  the 
following:  the  First  Secretary  of  the  local  Komsomol  organization; 
the  commander  of  the  local  military  garrison;  the  commander  of  the 
local  police  forces;  managers  of  the  most  important  local  industrial 
enterprises;  heads  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  local 
Ispolkom.  In  large  communities,  the  Ispolkom,  even  after  the  most 
recent  reorganization,  may  be  so  large  that  it  develops  an  inner 
cabinet,  called  the  Bureau.  Whatever  the  size  and  inner  structure  of 
this  local  executive,  it  is  clear  that  this  bureaucratic  body  simply 
represents  the  local  chiefs  of  various  national  administrations,  mili¬ 
tary  and  civil.  The  individuals  composing  this  committee  are  likely 
to  have  their  roots  in  the  various  hierarchies  they  serve,  rather  than 
in  the  local  community  to  which  they  have  for  a  short  time  been 
assigned.  They  will  regard  themselves  as  officials  having  a  difficult 
job  to  do,  in  which  the  mere  citizen  should  not  interfere.^ 

2  Xhe  formal  structure  of  local  government  is  outlined  in  A.  Lashin, 
Mestnye  Organy  Gosudarstvennoi  Vlasti  v  SSSR  (Moscow:  Gospolitizdat, 
1955);  and  A.  I,  Lepeshkin,  Mestnye  Organy  Vlasti  Sovetskogo  Gosudarstva 
(Moscow:  Gosiurizdat,  1957). 
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ther  fact  that  renders  the  citizens’  participation  in  local 
nent  more  or  less  meaningless  is  the  lack  of  sovereignty 
the  local  executive.  Local  autonomy  used  to  be  so  strong 
jvery  early  years  of  the  revolution  that  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  anarchy.  However,  these  centrifugal  tendencies  were 
during  and  after  the  civil  war,  with  the  result  that  local 
my  was  destroyed.  Government  in  villages,  towns,  provinces, 
en  in  the  constituent  republics  of  the  Union  has  been  trans- 
into  an  administrative  agency  of  a  strongly  centralized 
cratic  state.  Technically,  this  was  accomplished  by  the  intro- 
of  the  principle  of  dual  subordination  for  all  executive 
below  the  all-union  level.  Every  soviet  is,  formally,  respon- 
Oth  to  its  constituents  and  to  the  next  higher  soviet.  Similarly, 
ocal  or  territorial  executive  is,  formally,  responsible  both  to 
/iet  that  has,  in  theory,  appointed  it,  and  to  the  executive 
:js  of  higher  soviets,  thus  ultimately  to  the  All-Union  Council 
isters.  Local  Ispolkomy  are  in  effect  the  local  arm  of  the 
ion  government;  and  it  is  understood  that  orders  from  any 
administrative  office  override  the  commands  given  by  a 
one.  This  makes  it  apparent  that  the  so-called  dual  subordi- 
of  local  and  territorial  administrations  is  largely  fictitious, 
ity,  their  responsibility  goes  upward  in  a  direct  hierarchic 
-passing  the  local  soviet  for  aU  practical  purposes, 
ters  are  a  little  more  complicated  for  the  persons  serving 
artment  chiefs  within  a  local  Ispolkom,  or  as  ministers  in 
Public’s  Council  of  Ministers.  Each  one  of  these  is  fully 
risible  both  to  his  own  Ispolkom  or  Council-of-Ministers 
man  and  to  the  superordinate  agencies  of  his  own  adminis- 
branch.  Once  again  the  ancillary  role  of  local  government 
es  apparent  when  we  realize  that  many  a  member  of  a  Chair- 
staff  owes  his  very  appointment  not  to  his  ostensible  superior 
(phairman)  but  to  the  specialized  administrative  service  within 
he  had  made  his  career.  This  increases  the  likelihood  that 
eneity  and  tension  will  prevail  in  local  and  territorial  execu- 
anches,  which  must  tend  to  weaken  them  further,  however 
botent  they  may  appear  to  the  local  constituents. 
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FEDERALISM 

A  discussion  of  Soviet  federalism  should  be  inserted  at  this  point 
because  the  relationship  of  the  fifteen  Union  Republics  to  the 
federal  Union  can  be  seen  as  an  application  of  the  principle  of  dual 
subordination.  The  solutions  are  intended  to  accommodate  the 
special  problems  of  a  multinational  society  in  which  large  areas 
are  inhabited  predominantly  by  ethnic  minorities.  They  have  been 
shaped,  moreover,  by  ideological  commitments  and  conflicting 
political  considerations.  There  had  been  considerable  conflict 
within  the  Communist  Party,  since  long  before  the  October  Revolu¬ 
tion,  concerning  the  principles  to  be  adopted  in  the  treatment  of 
national  minorities  and  the  implementation  of  these  principles. 
Autonomist  and  centralist  inclinations  clashed  many  times.  In  the 
course  of  the  past  decades,  the  regime  has  experimented  with  a 
considerable  variety  of  forms  and  policies.  Some  of  these  matters 
will  be  discussed  in  Part  Four  of  this  book.  The  present  chapter 
will  deal  only  with  the  formal  structure  and  administrative  arrange¬ 
ments  that  characterize  the  resulting  Soviet  federalism. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  the  USSR,  the  following  pre¬ 
requisites  must  be  fulfilled  before  a  Union  Republic  can  be  created: 
(i)  The  area  to  be  given  this  supposedly  sovereign  status  must 
be  situated  at  the  frontiers  of  the  Soviet  Union,  presumably  so 
that  the  right  of  secession  formally  granted  to  Union  Republics 
can  be  exercised.  Since  in  practice,  the  exercise  of  this  right  would 
be  considered  a  hostile  act,^  this  cannot  be  the  real  reason  for 
the  provision.  Perhaps  there  is  no  real  reason,  and  all  the  compli¬ 
cated  legislation  concerning  the  status  of  Union  Republics  is  a 
farce.  If  it  is  not,  then  perhaps  the  real  reason  for  locating  Union 

3  “The  basic  principle  in  the  programs  of  the  Communist  Parties  on  the 
national  question  is  that  each  nation  has  the  right  to  self-determination, 
including  secession  and  the  formation  of  an  independent  state.  The  granting 
of  such  a  right  does  not  at  all  mean  that  each  nation  is  invited,  or,  still  less, 
compelled  to  secede,  to  break  state  ties  with  the  nation  with  which  it 
formerly  belonged  in  a  single  state.  Such  an  interpretation  of  the  right  to 
self-determination  would  merely  play  into  the  hands  of  international  capital, 
which  is  interested  in  dividing  the  nations  of  the  socialist  countries  and 
then  crushing  them  one  by  one.”  Fundamentals  of  Marxism-Leninism, 
p.  604. 
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Republics  only  on  the  borders  of  the  USSR  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  national  minorities  in  whose  names  these  republics  are 
created  usually  spill  over  into  neighboring  countries.  Azerbai- 
dzhants  are  concentrated  both  in  the  Azerbaidzhan  Socialist  Soviet 
Republic  and  across  its  borders  in  Iran.  The  same  is  true  of 
Turkmens,  Uzbeks,  Kirghiz,  and  Tadzhiks,  Armenians,  and  Molda¬ 
vians,  as  it  was  true  of  Karelians  and  Finns.  The  creation  of 
“sovej'eign”  states  for  these  nations  thus  automatically  leads  to  the 
existence  of  irredentds  outside  the  Soviet  Union,  which  could  be 
used  ^s  the  pretext  for  expansive  moves.  (2)  In  order  to  attain 
the  status  of  a  Union  Republic,  a  territory  must  have  a  population 
of  at  east  one  round  million.  (3)  The  nationality  in  whose  name 
the  Union  Republic  is  to  be  created  must  constitute  the  majority 
of  its  population.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  wording  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  v  hether  this  requirement  is  valid  only  at  the  time  the  consti¬ 
tuent  Republic  is  created  or  whether  it  remains  valid.  If  the  latter, 
then  the  Constitution  is  probably  being  violated;  certainly  in  one 
of  the  Union  Republics,  that  of  the  Kazakhs,  the  “native”  popula¬ 
tion  has  probably  become  a  minority;  and  in  the  Karelo-Finnish 
SSR,  Russians  probably  were  in  the  majority  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  The  day  may  not  be  far  away  when  Latvians,  Estonians,  and 
Lithuanians,  too,  will  be  minorities  within  their  respective  Re¬ 
publics,  if  they  have  not  become  this  already. 

Thisre  are  today  fifteen  Union  Republics.  Each  has  its  own 
Supreme  Soviet  and  Council  of  Ministers.  In  the  formal  relations 
betwe  m  constituents.  Supreme  Soviets,  Councils  of  Ministers,  and 
Minis  ries,  federal  and  Union-Republican  agencies,  the  principle 
of  dual  subordination  applies  throughout.  Each  Council  of  Minis¬ 
ters  is  responsible  both  to  its  local  Supreme  Soviet  and  to  the  All- 
Unior  Council  of  Ministers,  just  as  each  Supreme  Soviet  is,  in 
theor)  ,  responsible  both  to  its  electors  and  to  the  All-Union  Su¬ 
preme  Soviet  and  the  laws  it  passes.  In  the  organization  of  Min¬ 
istries  the  principle  of  dual  subordination  has  led  to  a  somewhat 
compljicated  division  of  jurisdictions  between  various  types  of 
execuiive  agencies.  There  are,  first  of  all,  federal  agencies,  called 
AU-Uiion  Ministries,  which  have  their  field  agencies  in  various 
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^afts  of  the  USSR,  but  have  no  counterpart  within  the  cabinets  of 
the  constituent  republics.  Conversely,  there  are  local  agencies, 
known  as  Republican  Ministries,  which  do  not  have  a  counterpart 
on  the  federal  level;  and,  finally,  Union-Republican  Ministries  as 
well  as  other  administrative  agencies  exist  on  both  levels,  in  which 
case  the  Republic’s  Minister  is  responsible  both  to  his  own  Council 
of  Ministers  and  to  the  corresponding  Ministry  in  the  All-Union 
cabinet. 

The  care  with  which  formal  arrangements  of  this  sort  seem  to 
provide  for  a  distribution  of  jurisdictions  and  responsibilities 
between  the  federal  government  and  the  several  Union  Republics, 
while  at  the  same  time  taking  into  account  the  inevitable  over¬ 
lapping  of  these  responsibilities,  is  deceptive.  Although  the  formal 
structure  seems  to  give  the  Republics  autonomy  in  managing 
their  primary  education,  their  public  health  and  welfare  programs, 
their  minor  industries,  and  many  other  matters,  in  practice  national 
autonomy  means  little  more  than  the  right  to  use  the  native  lan- 
gnaga  as  the  official  language  in  schools,  courts,  and  other  public 
agencies.  It  does  not  mean  the  right  to  pursue  any  policies  that  are 
in  conflict  with  national  policies.  In  all  areas  of  administration,  the 
Republics  are  subordinate  to  the  federal  government;  and  the  fed¬ 
eral  Constitution,  in  granting  certain  rights  to  the  Republics,  makes 
clear  that  all  residual  rights  lie  with  the  federal  Union.  The  Repub¬ 
lics  have  no  recourse  against  acts  of  the  federal  government  com¬ 
mitted  on  their  territory,  nor  any  control  over  the  field  agencies 
which  report  directly  to  Moscow.  Conversely,  any  decree  or  order 
passed  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  a  Union  Republic  can  be 
vetoed  by  the  Presidium  of  the  AU-Union  Supreme  Soviet.  Even 
the  budgets  of  the  Union  Republics  must  be  approved  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  Council  of  Ministers;  and  until  1956,  the  federal  government 
went  so  far  as  to  hand  the  fifteen  republics  item  budgets  rather  than 
the  lump  budgets  they  now  receive. 

Central  control  is  exercised  by  Moscow  in  a  more  subtle  form 
through  its  personnel  policy  affecting  the  Republics.  As  we  shall 
see  in  Chapter  XX,  non-natives  have  usually  occupied  key  positions 
in  the  governments  of  some  of  the  Union  Republics.  We  shall  try 
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to  connect  this  practice  with  long-range  efforts  toward  the  accultur- 
atior  of  the  non-Russian  nationalities  and  the  political  socialization 
of  their  elites;  for  it  is  these  efforts  which  undoubtedly  have  moti¬ 
vated  the  ostensibly  federalistic  policies  of  the  USSR  in  construct¬ 
ing  its  government. 

In  addition  to  the  fifteen  Union  Republics  which  constitute  the 
Unicn  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  there  are  other  autonomous 
terrii Dries:  nineteen  Autonomous  Socialist  Soviet  Republics 
(ASSR),  nine  Autonomous  Provinces  (oblast),  and  ten  National 
RegiDns  (krai).  The  national  krais  seem  to  be  comparatively  large 
terrii  Dries  inhabited  primarily  by  peoples  on  a  comparatively  low 
level  of  civilization.  Thus  they  seem  to  be  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  Indian  Territories  of  the  old  American  West.^  The  Autonomous 
Republics  and  Provinces  are  more  akin  to  the  Union  Republics,  but 
lack  one  or  more  of  the  prerequisites  for  Union-Republic  status. 
Moreover,  they  have  no  formal  rights  different  from  any  other 
administrative  areas,  except  the  right  to  use  their  own  language  as 
the  official  language.  The  federal  government  has  created  and 
abolished  them  or  changed  their  boundaries  at  will.  During  or 
shortly  after  World  War  11,  five  such  territorial  units  were  dissolved 
because  their  people  had  shown  themselves  disloyal  to  the  USSR 
or  vere  deemed  security  risks.  These  were  the  Volga-German 
ASSR,  the  Chechen-Ingush  ASSR,  the  Crimean  ASSR,  the  Kalmyk 
ASS]^,  and  the  Karachai  National  Krai.  These  governments  were 
abolished  and  the  populations  deported  to  hardship  areas.  Three 
of  th^m  were  re-created  in  1957  and  their  peoples  repatriated:  the 
Karachai  Krai  and  the  Kalmyk  and  Chechen-Ingush  Autonomous 
Republics.  Even  the  Volga-Germans  have  by  now  been  “rehabili- 
tated.” 

This  very  brief  discussion  of  the  federalistic  structure  of  the 
USSR  might  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  formal  national  auton¬ 
omy  in  its  various  shapes  has  been  a  convenient  device  for  achiev¬ 
ing  a  number  of  ends.  Most  of  them  are  related  to  the  problems  of 

4  To  the  extent  that  the  Soviet  regime  wishes  to  promote  the  rapid  accultur¬ 
ation  of  the  “natives”  in  these  territories  to  modern  ways  of  life,  the  krai 
may  |e  significantly  different  from  an  Indian  territory,  not  to  mention  an 
Indian  reservation. 
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imposing  a  new  way  of  life  onto  a  large  society  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  heterogeneous  than  the  melting  pot  of  the  New 
World.  Against  the  difficult  problems  created  by  this  cultural 
heterogeneity  of  the  Soviet  population,  other  benefits  derived  from 
formal  federalism  have  been  of  minor  importance.  These  would 
include  the  gain  of  two  additional  United  Nations  seats  for  the 
USSR  and,  perhaps  a  favorable  impression  created  in  various 
circles  at  home  and  abroad  by  the  seemingly  liberal  nationality 
policy  of  the  Soviet  government.  As  we  shall  see  in  Part  Six  of  this 
tJook,  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  cultural  heterogeneity  of  the 
entire  nation  have  not  by  any  means  been  solved.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  well  be  that  the  rulers  of  the  USSR  face  them  with 
even  greater  confidence,  feeling  that  a  solution  will  come  forth 
in  the  long  run.  Whether  or  not  this  is  their  attitude,  respect  for 
tile  formalities  of  Soviet  federalism  does  not  seem  to  motivate  them 
very  strongly.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
tile  Khrushchevian  administrative  reforms  of  1957  and  1962  took 
relatively  little  cognizance  of  the  federalist  structure;  and  in  some 
of  the  discussions  concerning  the  creation  of  economic  regions, 
tiiere  even  seemed  to  be  an  implicit  desire  to  by-pass  the  Union 
FLepublics  and  lesser  autonomous  areas  and  thus  to  weaken  federal¬ 
ism  by  creating  a  different  network  of  territorial  organizations. 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

\^e  are  thus  brought  back  to  a  point  made  earlier  in  this  chapter, 
namely,  the  subordinate  and  ancillary  position  of  territorial  and 
local  government  organizations.  Each  higher  unit  of  government 
functions  first  of  all  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  the  work  of 
lower  soviets  and  executive  committees.  Each  higher  Executive 
Committee  feels  itself  directly  responsible  for  the  performance 
of  all  the  Executive  Committees  under  its  jurisdiction.  But  what, 
then,  are  the  functions  of  the  lowest  government  units,  the  soviets  of 
towns  and  villages?  What  remains  for  them  to  do  on  their  low 
level  in  the  administrative  structure? 

The  functions  of  local  government  are  as  varied  as  that  of  the 
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Soviet  government  in  general.  Some  of  them  are  shared  by  local 
governments  in  all  modern  societies.  Among  these  are  traffic  con¬ 
trol  and  the  maintenance  of  the  local  police,  as  well  as  the  main- 
tenan<;e  of  public  records  concerning  births  and  deaths,  marriage, 
divorce,  residence,  and  sojourn.  In  the  USSR,  such  registers  in¬ 
clude  also  military  recruitment  records;  in  fact,  local  soviets, 
some\ffiat  analogous  to  American  draft  boards,  also  carry  out 
the  actual  recruitment  of  all  those  liable  to  do  their  military  service. 
Furthermore,  like  towns  and  cities  throughout  Europe,  local 
soviets  maintain  local  services  and  utilities,  from  power  plants 
and  bus  lines  through  primary  schools  to  theaters,  cinemas,  parks, 
and  o  ;her  entertainment  or  recreational  facilities.  But  public  facili¬ 
ties  ir  the  USSR  also  include  medical  services,  clinics,  hospitals, 
ambu  ances,  and  the  like;  they  include  restaurants,  cafes,  and 
cafeterias;  indeed,  they  include  the  retail  distribution  system  of 
comir  odities  and  services  for  the  consumer,  from  farmers’  markets 
through  repair  shops  to  specialty  and  department  stores.  In  fact, 
local  governments  are  very  much  preoccupied  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  economic  enterprises,  many  of  which  are 
under  local  jurisdiction.® 

Economic  activities  organized  and  supervised  by  local  soviets 
(even  though  under  the  auspices  of  regional  and  national  plans)  in¬ 
clude  not  only  the  distribution  system,  but  also  craft  cooperatives, 
certain  aspects  of  farming,  and  small  industry.  Finally,  local  soviets 
are  in  charge  not  only  of  road  building  and  maintenance,  but  also 
of  building  construction,  for  residences  as  well  as  public  buildings. 
Because  a  great  number  of  these  activities  for  which  local  soviets 
are  responsible  require  the  use  of  funds,  personnel,  equipment, 
and  m  aterial  that  must  be  allotted  or  obtained  from  other  agencies 
of  the  government,  local  soviets  also  have  the  important  function 

^Th(j  reforms  of  1962  which  divided  both  the  Party  and  the  government 
into  separate  branches  for  industry  and  agriculture  must  have  led  to  a 
thorough  redistribution  of  economic  jurisdictions.  How  this  affected  local 
governments  is  difficult  to  assess.  The  proposal  at  the  time  was  to  take 
local  it  dustries  away  from  city  and  even  provincial  soviets  and  place  them 
instead  under  the  regional  sovnarkhoz.  Nor  is  it  clear  how  the  reversal  of 
this  strjctural  reform  in  1964  has  affected  the  role  of  local  government  in 
econon  ic  management. 
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of  bargaining  with  higher  authorities  for  goods  or  services  to  which, 
according  to  plans,  the  locality  is  entitled.  At  the  same  time,  local 
soviets  will  have  to  bargain  equally  hard  for  a  definition  of  admin¬ 
istrative  objectives  which  are  capable  of  being  attained,  given  the 
resources  of  the  community.  Since  the  higher  authorities  must 
be  besieged  with  such  lobbying  from  all  the  localities  under  their 
jurisdiction,  this  may  not  always  be  very  effective.  But,  as  in  the 
case  of  American  advertising,  this  simply  means  that  everyone 
must  redouble  his  efforts  so  as  not  to  be  left  behind  his  competi¬ 
tors- — in  this  case,  the  neighboring  communities. 

In  the  fulfillment  of  their  various  tasks,  however,  local  soviets 
are  severely  handicapped  not  only  by  the  scarcity  of  resources 
(especially  if  they  are  to  be  used  for  providing  benefits  to  the 
consumer)  but  even  more,  perhaps,  by  the  centralization  of  the 
entire  economy.  Especially  in  larger  towns  and  cities  the  most 
important  economic  activities  are  likely  to  be  outside  local  juris¬ 
diction.  If,  until  1957,  large  enterprises  were  directly  subordinate  to 
a  production  division  (glavk)  of  a  ministry,  they  have,  since  1957, 
been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  sovnarkhoz^  In  either  case,  the 
local  soviet  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  enterprise  and  little  control 
over  its  activities.  In  this  sense,  local  soviets  are  in  somewhat 
the  same  boat  as  local  governments  in  the  United  States  in  their 
relations  with  large  corporate  enterprises  within  their  boundaries. 
In  both  societies,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  domination  over  local 
government  by  the  large  industrial  units,  or  at  least  of  independent 
coexistence  of  local  government  with  private-business  government. 
In  the  USSR,  this  trend  has  gone  so  far  that  many  towns  have 
virtually  become  company  towns.  This  is  so  because  large  enter¬ 
prises — strong  and  influential,  whereas  town  governments  are  weak 
and  carry  little  weight — have  tended  to  usurp  many  of  the  civil 
functions  theoretically  belonging  to  local  soviets.  Factories  or  other 
large  establishments  have  undertaken  a  very  large  amount  of  hous¬ 
ing  construction.  They  have  built  roads  and  bridges,  laid  sewers, 
provided  local  transport  and  a  host  of  other  services,  always 
responding  to  their  own  special  needs  and  interests.  As  a  result, 
city  soviets  have  relatively  Httle  to  do  that  is  of  great  importance. 
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Their  prestige  and  status  within  Soviet  officialdom,  already  quite 
low,  has  suffered  from  this  fact.  Furthermore,  city  soviets  usually 
are  powerless  in  any  conflict  between  industrial  interests.  Such 


conflicts  are  carried  out  over  the  heads  of  the  city  fathers,  who 
miglit  as  well  not  be  in  existence.  Finally,  it  has  often  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  engage  in  rational  city  planning.  Instead,  cities  have  grown 
helt<jr-skelter,  in  accordance  with  the  short-range  needs  of  indus¬ 
trial  magnates  and  in  disregard  of  any  broader  interests.  A  con- 
fere;  ice  on  city  planning  and  construction  (the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  held  in  Russia)  which  met  in  the  summer  of  i960  brought 
out  the  fact  that  many  Soviet  cities  are  without  a  development 
plan ;  that  actual  construction,  as  well  as  the  choice  of  construction 
and  development  sites,  is  done  in  uncoordinated  fashion  by  different 
authorities,  and  many  vital  aspects  of  city  development  remain 
tota  ly  neglected.^ 


Tp  sum  up:  Despite  federalist  forms  and  a  brief  history  of  local 
autcnomy,  territorial  and  local  government  authorities,  though 
nominally  responsible  to  local  soviets,  are  primarily  agencies  of  a 
highly  centralized  bureaucracy.  Moreover,  since  local  matters 
are  lecided  by  many  agencies  which  may  be  responsible  to  local 
gove  rnment  authorities  not  at  all,  and  which  in  fact  may  not  even 
trouble  to  establish  effective  liaison  with  them,  local  government 
often  is  as  helpless  and  ineffective  in  regulating  matters  of  local 
concern  as  local  governments  are  in  the  United  States.  Since  the 
structures  of  government  in  the  two  countries  are  so  dissimilar, 
these  striking  similarities  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  a 
certain  inevitable  centralizing  effect  of  large-scale  industry. 

6  “yesterday  in  the  Kremlin,”  Pravda  (June  8,  i960),  p.  i.  See  also 
“Industry  and  the  City,”  Izvestiia  (May  4,  i960),  p.  4;  “Several  Questions 
of  Soviet  Urban  Development,”  Pravda  (June  i,  i960),  pp.  2-~y,  and 
Time  thy  Sosnovy,  “The  Soviet  City,”  in  Joint  Economic  Committee,  U.  S. 
Congress,  Dimensions  of  Soviet  Economic  Power  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Government  Printing  Press,  1962),  p.  327. 
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Government  in  Action: 
Control  over  the  Behavior 
of  Citizens 


Introduction 


The  Dreceding  chapters  were  devoted  to  a  general  survey  of  the 
stmc  ure  of  government  in  the  USSR.  The  picture  which  ernerged 
was  that  of  a  bureaucratic  organization  with  a  bias  for  hierarchy, 
comriand,  and  centralization,  plagued  like  other  modern  large- 
scale  organizations  with  sharp  conflicts  between  various  principles 
of  organization  and  management  and  between  different  policy  goals. 
This  very  general  image  of  the  political  system  must  now  be  made 
more  specific  by  discussing  some  of  the  most  important  functions 
served  by  this  political  machinery.  This  will  have  to  include  a 
survey  of  the  concrete  problems  faced,  of  the  institutions  created 
to  ccipe  with  them,  of  the  manner  in  which  these  institutions  work, 
and  Df  the  policies  that  guide  them.  Our  survey  will  have  to  include 
the  process  of  economic  planning  and  the  institutions  involved 
in  it;  the  resolution  of  conflicts  by  the  judicial  system;  the  control 
of  dsviants  by  non- judicial  methods  and  agencies;  the  process  of 
elite  recruitment;  the  policies  toward  national  minorities;  and 
many  other  topics.  This  partial  list  of  government  activities  has  been 
give  El  only  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  scope  of  government  is 
widv.T  in  the  USSR  than  in  traditional  liberal  governments;  at 
leas :,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  as  wide  as  society  itself.^  The  political 

1  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  even  in  liberal  political  systems 
such  agencies  as  the  press,  the  economic  institutions,  youth  organizations, 
pee?  groups,  religious  bodies,  and  all  other  associations  are  also  part  of  the 
political  system.  It  is  therefore  only  seemingly  true  that  the  range  of  in- 
stitukions  to  be  examined  is  greater  in  the  USSR  than  in  the  West. 
societies,  the  range  of  groups  and  activities  to  be  surveyed  by  the  political 
scientist  is  far  wider  than  that  of  the  “government”  properly  speaking. 
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system  of  the  Soviet  Union  merges  with  society  not  only  in  fact, 
but  also  by  law.  Groups  and  activities  which  are  civic  in  other 
jDolitical  systems  are  governmental  or  Party-affiliated  in  the  USSR. 
Actually,  even  then  the  scope  of  political  domination  is  wider  yet 
than  that  of  the  government;  for  government,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
6nly  one  of  the  agencies  of  the  Party,  and  the  Party  also  works 
directly  through  grass-roots  organizations  that  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  governmental.  These  include  not  only  its  own  ideological 
indoctrination  machine  and  its  youth  affiliate,  but  also  trade  unions, 
seemingly  voluntary  associations  such  as  civil  defense  groups,  and 
neighborhood  or  peer  groups  of  various  kinds. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity,  all  the  problems  and  policies  with  which 
Parts  Four  and  Five  deal  will  be  discussed  under  two  broad  head¬ 
ings.  control  over  the  behavior  of  citizens;  and  economic  and  social 
problems.  Obviously,  these  are  distinctions  of  convenience  which 
may  inject  their  own  distortions  into  the  presentation.  In  describing 
^complex  subject  where  everything  is  related  to  everything  else, 
this  is  unavoidable. 

* 

The  USSR  often  is  called  totalitarian.  We  shall  discuss  the 
meaning  of  this  term,  and  its  applicability  to  the  Soviet  system, 
toward  the  end  of  the  book.  Here  we  shall  attempt  only  to  describe. 

et  in  describing  we  may  wish  to  use  adjectives  that  distinguish 
Soviet  politics  from  other  political  systems.  In  discussing  the 
regime  s  efforts  to  control  its  citizens’  behavior,  it  is  very  tempting 
to  use  the  word  “totalitarian”  because  of  the  seemingly  total  con¬ 
trol  which  the  Party  imposes  on  the  actions  of  individuals  and  the 
pople  as  a  whole.  The  reasons  for  this  attempt  have  been  discussed 
in  Part  One.  The  aim  might  be  described  as  the  bureaucratization 
Ojf  aU  social  life.  From  our  discussions  of  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
administration,  we  may  very  well  conclude  that  this  attempt  is 
lively  to  be  self-defeating:  with  the  growth  in  size  and  complexity 
oi  the  government  organization,  hierarchic  control  becomes  less 
ahd  less  feasible.  Social  life  goes  on  within  a  chaos  of  overlapping 
and  competing  bureaucratic  structures.  Still,  for  the  individual 
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citize  i,  this  may  very  well  mean  an  almost  total  regimentation  of 
his  lire. 

Several  controlling  institutions  have  already  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion.  Many  of  these  were  economic  ones,  such  as  the  Finance 
Minijtry  and  its  local  subordinates,  which  collect  taxes,  audit  the 
financial  records  of  all  enterprises  and  agencies,  and  exert  budgetary 
central  over  all  parts  of  government;  also  the  government  banks, 
which  control  all  monetary  transactions  between  various  official 
agendes,  and  the  Commission  on  Soviet  Control,  which  duplicates 
some  of  these  supervisory  and  auditing  functions.  For  the  average 
citizea,  controls  over  his  economic  behavior  take  various  forms. 
The  tax  structure  affects  the  distribution  of  material  rewards.  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  over  administered  prices  for  all  consumption 
goods  regulates  consumption;  and  the  movement  of  commodities 
is  fui  ther  determined  by  government  management  of  the  entire 
retail  distribution  system  and  of  the  many  social  services  provided 
to  citizens.  We  shall  take  a  closer  look  at  these  services  when  dis¬ 
cussing  the  welfare-state  features  and  other  material  rewards 
offen  d  by  the  Soviet  system. 

General  political  supervision  over  all  activities  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  provided  by  the  Communist  Party,  In  his  many  endeavors, 
the  citizen  encounters  it  in  the  form  of  the  primary  organization 
at  his  place  of  work,  the  Party  caucus  in  all  other  organizations  to 
which  he  might  belong,  and  the  indoctrination  machinery  with  its 
man);  agencies.  To  this  ever-present  guidance  system  we  might 
add  a  general  feature  of  the  bureaucratic  state,  the  penchant  for 
licencing  and  recording  various  activities  which  in  some  other 
political  systems  might  be  pursued  entirely  without  the  participa¬ 
tion  3f  governmental  agencies.  The  citizen’s  professional  career 
is  me  re  carefully  regulated  than  in  many  other  societies,  and  its 
miles  ;ones  are  recorded  in  a  permanent  service  record,  the  Labor 
Booklet,  which  thus  becomes  an  essential  identification  document 
for  ej:ch  individual.  His  movements  from  one  town  to  another  are 
regulated  with  the  help  of  an  internal  passport,  without  which 
travel  becomes  impossible.  Residence  is  controlled  by  the  fact 
that  housing  in  larger  towns  is  obtainable  only  through  allocation 
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of  living  quarters  by  some  official  agency  or  that  material  for  indi¬ 
vidual  dwelling  construction  can  be  obtained  legally  only  from  the 
government.  Even  some  leisure-time  activities  are  organized,  super¬ 
vised,  and  obtainable  only  with  the  help  of  official  permits.  Every¬ 
one  in  the  West  who  has  ever  served  in  the  armed  forces,  or  any 
American  who  carries  “Blue  Cross”  insurance  is  familiar  with 
some  of  these  seemingly  inevitable  formalities  of  the  bureaucratized 
life. 

In  the  following  pages,  devices  to  control  the  citizens’  behavior 
will  be  discussed  a  little  more  specifically  under  four  headings: 
law,  terror,  socialization,  and  rewards. 


Chapter  XII 
Law 


One  occasionally  encounters  expressions  of  surprise  that  the 
Soviet  political  system  includes  laws  and  courts.  This  surpnse 
is  uslally  based  on  a  simplistic  conception  of  Soviet  communism 
as  arbitrary  absolutism  and  lawless  terror,  together  with  an  equally 
naiv J  identification  of  law  with  free  enterprise  and  constitutional 
democracy.  The  assumption  that  Soviet  government  is  lawless 
govelmment  is  fed  also  by  various  scholarly  works  denying  the 
Listlnce  of  law  in  the  USSR  because  the  laws  that  do  prevail 
in  thb  Soviet  system  do  not  conform  to  the  definitions  of  law  these 
scholars  have  accepted  on  the  basis  of  their  own  training  m  R™ 
or  Anglo-Saxon  law.  In  turn,  these  learned  rejections  of  Soviet 
clairhs  that  theirs  is  a  law-minded  system  find  some  support  m  the 
Bolsheviks’  skeptical  attitude  toward  law  at  the  time  they  seized 

pow^r  in  Russia.  j  xu  * 

in  the  earliest  years  of  the  regime,  the  Bolsheviks  believed  Aat 

law 'and  courts  were  features  of  the  hated  past.  They  would  dis¬ 
appear  presently,  especially  if  the  regime  helped  all  other  remnants 
of  capitalism  to  disappear;  and,  once  removed,  law  would  not 
return.  Laws  were  regarded  as  expressions  and  supporting  props 
of  capitalist  property  relationships,  which  would  simply  wither 
awdy  once  capitalism  had  been  destroyed.  The  courts,  accordmg 
to  Bolshevik  views,  were  bastions  of  tsarist  reaction  or  of  bourgeois 
exploitation.  Criminality,  they  argued,  was  the  symptom  of  a  sick 
society;  hence,  once  they  had  cut  out  the  cancer  of  capitahsm, 
criiLinal  behavior,  too,  would  disappear,  and  laws  or  courts  dealing 
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With  crime  could  be  abolished.  Meanwhile,  the  Party  or  its  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  would  mete  out  “revolutionary  justice”  to  all  its 
enemies,  based  on  the  law  of  the  revolution,  which  was,  of  course 
a  denial  of  all  previous  law.  We  might  reduce  all  this  to  two  basic 
assumptions:  first,  that  the  existing  legal  system  propped  up 
tsarism  and  capitalism,  was  therefore  counter-revolutionary,  and 
must  be  smashed;  second,  that  the  revolution  would  usher  in' pure 
communism,  a  society  in  which  all  people  would  spontaneously 
an  without  the  constraint  of  formai  law  behave  toward  each  other 
m  brotherly  fashion.  Consequently,  when  the  Bolsheviks,  shortly 
after  coming  to  power,  abolished  all  courts  and  closed  the  law 
schools,  they  thought  these  institutions  would  never  return. 

The  New  Economic  Policy  of  1921,  as  we  have  seen’  was  a 
return  to  freedom  of  enterprise  in  various  fields.  The  consequent 
recognition  of  property  rights  and  business  relationships  made  it 
necessary  to  reintroduce  laws  regulating  these  rights  and  relation¬ 
ships;  and  the  regime  hastily  enacted  entire  codes  of  law,  copied 
l:rom  Western  European  models— bourgeois  law  to  fit  the  bour¬ 
geois  features  of  the  transitional  regime.  The  haste  and  studied 
Carelessness  with  which  they  adopted  these  codes  symbolized  the 
Contempt  they  stifi  felt  for  these  laws  and  the  hope  they  still 
nurtured  of  soon  being  able  to  dispense  altogether  with  a  legal 
S^tem.  These  expectations  burst  forth  with  renewed  vigor  at  the 
time  the  NEP  was  abolished  and  the  first  five-year  plan  evoked 
jnother  spell  of  revolutionary  euphoria.  Once  again  everything 
bourgeois,  every  feature  of  class  exploitation  and  class  differences 
j'as  to  be  destroyed  once  and  for  all  time.  Law,  too,  was  now  to 
chsappear  forever  like  the  kulak  and  the  NEPman.  Yet  a  few  years 
l|ter,  the  regime  once  again  reversed  itself  on  this,  as  on  so  many 
other  matters.  Its  spokesmen  asserted  the  need  for  law  in  what  was 
now  to  be  called  a  socialist  society.  The  Party  insisted  that  capital¬ 
ist  law  would  give  way,  not  to  a  lawless  state,  but  to  socialist  law 
Disgrace  and  death  were  the  fate  of  afi  the  Bolshevik  legal  philoso- 
p.iers  who  had  predicted  and  advocated  the  withering  away  of  law. 

It  easy  to  see,  in  retrospect,  why  they  had  to  be  “liquidated-”' 
their  theories  assumed  that  law  exists  only  where  exploitation 
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deve 
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domiiation,  and  other  inequities  associated  with  class  societies 
still  :-eign.  But  the  Soviet  regime  now  wished  to  proclaim  itself 
a  just  society  without  exploitation  or  class  struggle;  and  yet  its 
ruler^  had  also  convinced  themselves  that  law  was  essential  to  the 
functioning  also  of  this  kind  of  society. 

“Soviet  law,”  writes  a  Soviet  authority,  “is  a  system  of  rules 
estal  fished  by  the  state  to  promote  the  consolidation  of  the  social 
which  helps  society  advance  toward  communism, 
ocialist  law  and  legality  consolidate  and  safeguard  the  social 
itate  system  and  its  economic  foundation  .  .  .  and  ensqre  the 
opment  and  strengthening  of  socialist  relations  in  society.”^ 
i  a  very  general  description  of  the  function  of  law  in  the  USSR, 
this  jstatement  can  be  accepted.  But  it  is  really  too  general  to  be 
satisfactory.  Even  a  cursory  view  will  reveal  that  law  in  the  Soviet 
Union  fulfills  a  number  of  related  functions.  It  provides  rules  and 
instr  utions  for  settling  disputes  between  individual  citizens.  In 
conr  ection  with  this,  law  must,  of  course,  define  the  individual’s 
righis  and  obligations.  To  a  limited  extent,  law  also  settles  private 
citizijns’  claims  against  public  authorities,  again  on  the  basis  of 
defil  ed  rights  and  duties.  More  broadly,  Soviet  law  establishes 
rules  and  institutions  for  the  resolution  of  any  kind  of  conflict, 
including  disputes  between  different  authoritative  rules  and  com¬ 
mands.  Disputes  between  various  public  authorities,  especially 
between  different  economic  enterprises,  provide  a  major  share  of 
the  l)usiness  of  Soviet  legal  institutions.  In  the  main,  administrative 
law  codifies  the  rules  covering  the  relations  of  government 
ager  cies  to  each  other  and  to  their  employees.  But  there  are 
specific  codes  of  labor  law  defining  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
employees  and  employers;  and  a  separate  system  of  commercial 
couits,  called  State  Arbitration  Boards  (Gosarbitrazh)  resolves 
conflicts  and  disputes  between  Soviet  economic  enterprises  on  the 
basii  of  business  law,  whereas  rules  concerning  money,  credit, 
budgets,  and  related  matters  are  set  down  in  codes  of  finance  law, 
Furthermore,  in  its  criminal  branch,  Soviet  law  establishes  norms 
of  behavior  toward  individuals  and  toward  society  and  its  institu- 

1]*.  Romashkin,  Fundamentals  of  Soviet  Law  (Moscow,  1962),  p.  20. 
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tions,  and  provides  rules  and  procedures  for  punishing  those  who 
violate  these  norms.  Finally,  as  constitutional  law,  it  defines  a 
broad  framework  of  rules  and  institutions  that  supposedly  govern 
the  entire  political  system.  The  basic  function  of  all  law  in  the 
USSR  might,  perhaps,  be  said  to  provide  working  rules  for  the 
smooth  functioning  of  the  entire  social  system  and  to  protect  this 
social  system  and  its  political  order  from  anyone  hostile  to  it.  Law 

1|n  the  Soviet  Union  constitutes  a  protective  superstructure  over  a 
iystem  of  human  relations  that  still  falls  short  of  the  communist 
ideal  and  therefore  must  protect  itself  against  its  own  people. 
Moreover,  it  is  an  important  socialization  device — a  method  of 
Reaching  the  Party’s  norms  of  behavior  to  all  citizens  and,  with  the 
elp  of  sanctions,  of  making  such  behavior  a  conditioned  response, 
.aw  has  a  certain  majesty  which  argues  in  its  favor  against  any 
ttempts  to  challenge  the  norms  which  underlie  it.  And  the  drama 
f  the  courtroom  trial  easily  lends  itself  for  use  as  an  educational 
device  to  impress  object  lessons  on  all  participants  and  onlookers. 
After  a  prolonged  period  of  hostility  to  the  very  idea  of  law,  the 

Soviet  political  system  has  thus  emerged  firmly  committed  to  the 
se  of  law  and  courts.  The  discourse  of  its  social  scientists  or 
ublicists,  in  fact,  is  highly  legalistic.  Soviet  treatises  on  its  govern¬ 
mental  system  remind  us  of  the  learned  legal  writings  of  the  German 
school  before  World  War  I,  in  which  professorial  bureaucrats  and 
bureaucratic  professors  defined  the  constitutional  order  of  the 
^mpire  or  the  Prussian  kingdom  in  terms  of  neatly  divided  juris¬ 
dictions,  and  managed  to  reduce  even  the  doctrines  of  liberal  consti¬ 
tutional  democracy  to  bureaucratic  tables  of  organization.  In  both 
cases,  the  rule  of  law  is  proudly  boasted,  and  the  law  and  order 
prevailing  are  contrasted  with  the  disorder  and  resulting  injustice 
rampant  in  the  Western  democracies.  In  both  cases,  the  Western 
observer  should  not  be  blind  to  the  degree  of  order  and  predicta¬ 
bility,  to  the  Rechtssicherheit  established  by  the  Prussian  and  the 
Soviet  states.  In  both  cases,  law  attained  important  functions  within 
the  political  system  because  the  rulers  reahzed  that  Rechtssicherheit 
is  a  bureaucratic  necessity. 

Whether  or  not  the  political  order  so  firmly  committed  to  the 
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rule  law  deserves  to  be  called  a  “state  according  to  law”  is 
perhapL,  a  matter  of  definition.  In  the  West,  this  usually  is  meant 
to  express  the  principle  that  basic  human  rights,  as  defined  m 
some  Constitutional  document,  override  the  will  of  the  party  m 
power!  or  that  the  regime  is  bound  by  well-established  sanctions 
to  observe  certain  basic  rules  of  behavior  toward  the  citizens. 
Becaule  of  this,  the  concept  of  the  “state  according  to  aw  is 
squarJly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  raison  ditat.  Yet  in  the  Soviet 
s?stel  this ‘‘reason  of  state”  clearly  overrides  all  legal  considera¬ 
tions.  'The  rule  of  law  may  indeed  protect  individual  citizens  from 
arbitririness,  but  it  does  so  only  incidentally.  The  limits  of  l®gahsm 
are  rlached  when  obedience  to  the  laws  is  inopportune  for  the 
rulinJ  party.  To  be  sure,  the  laws  are  kept  flexible  so  they  can  be 
bent.^But  many  times  the  Party  has  simply  disregarded  the  laws 
or,  as!  if  on  afterthought,  changed  them  so  that  they  conform  with 
its  lalless  practices.  The  sheer  magnitude  and  compkxity  of  the 
admijistrative  task  facing  the  regime  also  encourage  this  procedure, 
and  To  does  the  regime’s  bureaucratic  nature,  i.e.,  the  rule-ot- 
coniand  principle.  Complexity,  size,  rapid  changes  in  problems 
and  tasks,  the  ease  with  which  new  rules  can  be  enacted  all  t 
factors  lead  to  an  overwhelming  volume  of  legislation  in  Ae  Sovi 
Union.  A  body  of  laws,  decrees,  and  regulations  has  been  develop  d 
whici  is  so  vast  it  can  no  longer  be  surveyed.^  It  is  also  ful  of 
contladictions  and  inconsistencies,  and  undoubtedly  also  full  of 
loopholes.  Many  a  Western  lawyer  might  find  this  jungle 
tion  vaguely  familiar;  yet  a  legal  system  so  unwieldy  and  labynn- 

thine  mocks  the  idea  of  the  state  according  to  law.  .  . 

sill  the  very  existence  of  law  and  of  a  legalistic  rhetoric  with 
which  the  regime  seeks  to  legitimize  itself  has  the  tendency  to  pro¬ 
pel  the  poUtical  system  toward  the  state  according  to  law.  Where 
law  has  once  been  established,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
buriaucratic  reasons  it  seeks  to  assert  itself  against  the  remnants 
of  arbitrariness  and  the  raison  d’itat;  and  it  must  strive  also  for  con- 

?4^naw,  aiminll  procedure,  and  civil  procedure. 
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exDlaiifjrf  h  publicity,  even  though  this  striving,  too,  can  be 

cSedTnto'hf  profession, 

must  H  ^  J  guarding  “socialist  legality,” 

rnust  develop  professional  standards  of  its  own  which  coinpeUts 

Sion  in  ftrSS^d” 

Dolitical  rn  represent  legality  in  a  running 

Jersv  ^ 

, .  ^  J-  Berman  has  called  the  struggle  for  law  What  is 

sirnggle  f„,  1..7  p„l.p,  I.  i.  „,„/tl.i.s,,  ZnTZ^ 

Frsonal  and  mtennsututional  relations  in  the  Soviet  Union,  elim- 
inating  administrative  arbitrariness.^*  The  struggle  for  law  then 
would  be  a  struggle  for  the  further  bureaucrat  JL  and  iutinTz^ 
tion  of  management  in  the  Soviet  system.  Beyond  this,  it  might  be 
viewed  as  an  attempt  to  de-politicize  the  juridical  process,  an  effort 
to  transform  legal  procedures  from  a  tool  of  the  Party  into  ground 

ffave,  of  course,  indicated  the  difficulties  of  this  struggle:  as  we  well 

xnow  a  sovereign  by  his  very  nature  does  not  care  to  submit  to  any 
omding  restrictions.  ^ 

CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  LAW 
After  these  general  remarks,  we  shall  now  take  a  closer  look  at 

c!:onst  t  Law.  Since  we  have  summarized  the 

Srtionan  “  little  need  be  added  about  con- 

Ji ich  the  entire  legal  system  is  based.  Since  some  of  the  provisions 
ohhe  Constitution  are  observed  in  the  breach  or  are  foLal  w^ 

sC^ d relationships,  the  entire  legal 
system  does,  of  course,  rest  on  a  somewhat  shaky  and,  if  you  wkh, 

November ’i^TvVThrmhchev  stin  ^co  "*"1  •^“''1'  ^bapiro  in 

stitutions  were  turning  out  too  manv™!^  Soviet  educational  in- 

criief  ideologica  ToZal  has  cal^  M  But  since  then  the  Party’s 

lalyers  to  ensuri  the  smoother  ft  ‘uw  and 

Iz-^esm  (November  19,  1957),  and  &ir“4rl6‘a963T36.'^®*''"' 
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om-like  basis;  and,  like  the  Constitution,  it  is  easily  circum- 
Constitutional  law  nonetheless  is  of  some  importance  to 
bureaucratic  managers  because  it  does  provide  guidelines 
j&ning  the  complicated  relations  between  the  countless  adminis- 
agencies  of  the  governmental  system.  The  legalistic  treatises 
professors  that  are  published  in  Soviet  journals  are  no  mere 
pic  exercises  but  are  rather  essential  guides  for  administrators 
pnstitute  the  framework  within  which  such  branches  as  ad- 
rative  and  business  law  are  elaborated, 
iness  law,  which  provides  the  rules  for  the  organization  of 
|nic  enterprises  and  the  relations  between  such  enterprises,  is 
y  interesting  branch  of  Soviet  law.  An  entire  network  of  spe- 
dmmercial  courts  carries  out  this  body  of  rules;  and  a  corps  of 
*s  attached  to  the  staffs  of  major  enterprises  give  the  necessary 
advice  to  the  managers.  The  ground  rules  on  which  this  com- 
iil  law  operates  might  be  summarized  as  follows:  Economic 
ises  deal  with  each  other  through  contracts.  Many  of  these 
cts  are  concluded,  not  at  the  discretion  of  management,  but 
basis  of  plans;  and  the  State  Arbitration  Boards  (Gosar- 
)  among  other  things  enforce  the  writing  of  contracts  which, 
ing  to  plans,  ought  to  have  been  made.  Once  made,  whether 
basis  of  the  plan  or  not,  contracts  must  be  served.  In  case  of 
by  one  or  several  parties,  litigation  may  ensue,  and  Gosar- 
courts  may  award  damages  to  the  injured  enterprise.  Some 
may  sound,  and  indeed  is,  similar  to  the  basic  rules  of  busi- 
in  the  West.  However,  in  deciding  on  litigation  between 
rises,  Gosarbitrazh  is  less  concerned  with  safeguarding  the 
ajctual  rights  of  the  injured  parties  than  with  furthering  the 
sts  of  the  Soviet  economy  as  a  whole.  The  public  interest,  as 
1  by  the  Party,  overrides  the  interests  of  any  one  administra- 
Ait. 
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e  need  be  said  about  private  law  in  the  USSR.^  It  defines  the 
rights  of  individuals,  including  property  rights;  deals  with 
damages;  and  regulates  family  life,  including  such  matters 
rce,  alimony,  and  inheritance.  A  sizable  portion  of  individual 

line  with  Continental  usage,  the  Soviet  term  is  civil  law. 
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litigation  in  Soviet  courts  seems  to  be  devoted  to  divorce  and  ali¬ 
mony  settlement,^  Many  other  conflicts  between  individuals,  which 
in  our  society  would  turn  into  litigation,  are  apparently  channeled 
into  administrative  procedures  or  settled  by  peer-group  pressure. 

As  for  criminal  law,  a  number  of  features  are  noteworthy.  First 
of  all,  we  must  be  aware  that  the  “hierarchy  of  crimes”  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  different  from  ours.  This  term  refers  to  the  degree  of 
heinousness  attributed  to  different  offenses,  as  measured  by  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  the  law  specifies  for  them  or  by  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  punishment  actually  meted  out.®  Not  only  is  this 
hierarchy  of  crimes  different,  but  it  has  also  shown  itself  subject  to 
frequent  changes,  in  line  with  the  Party’s  current  preoccupations. 
At  any  time  certain  deviations  from  its  standards  assumed  alarming 
proportions,  the  Party  could  declare  them  capital  offenses,  either 
by  a  formal  change  of  the  criminal  law  or  by  a  publicity  campaign 
impressing  on  all  judges  the  need  to  be  particularly  relentless  in  the 
struggle  against  these  specific  crimes.  Despite  such  fluctuations, 
which  in  some  form  may  occur  in  all  modern  societies,  the  hierarchy 
of  crimes  has  shown  certain  regularities.  Political  crimes  have  been 
considered  so  dangerous  that  the  regular  court  machinery  did  not 
even  deal  with  them;  instead,  combatting  them  until  recently  be¬ 
longed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  political  police.  If  espionage  or 
other  dealings  with  a  foreign  power  were  involved,  the  alleged 
culprit  faced  a  military  tribunal,  even  if  he  himseff  were  a  civilian. 

5  A  clubwoman  in  Bay  City,  Michigan,  asked  me  a  few  years  ago,  “How 
come  the  Russians  have  divorces,  when  they  don’t  have  any  property?” 
Readers  are  invited  to  think  of  the  most  suitable  reply. 

®  That  different  societies  have  different  hierarchies  of  offenses  should  be  a 
familiar  fact  to  everyone  in  America,  where  criminal  laws  differ  from  region 
to  region  and  from  one  subsociety  to  another.  For  instance,  most  Americans, 
if  asked  to  range  the  three  following  acts  in  order  of  their  offensiveness, 
would  list  them  as  follows:  (i)  wanton  infliction  of  bodily  harm,  (2)  fraud, 
and  (3)  drinking  a  glass  of  beer.  Yet  I  know  some  institutions  of  higher 
learning  where  a  student  caught  drinking  beer  would  face  expulsion;  one 
caught  cheating  on  an  examination  would  receive  a  failing  grade  in  the 
course;  and  one  cruelly  endangering  the  life  of  a  fellow-student  during  a 
fraternity  hazing  would  be  placed  on  disciplinary  probation  for  a  number 
of  weeks.  Obviously,  the  hierarchy  of  crimes  at  those  schools  is  in  conflict 
with  that  accepted  within  the  legal  system. 
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or  the  use  of  hired  labor.  °  done^may  be  petty  in  the 

severi,  even  though  the  actua  J  g  against  private 

right!  are  punished  far  more  m  y,  complaints  by 

^ay  te  very  does  not  give  sufficient 

Soviet  citizens,  recently,  that  me  g 

protection  to  private  property.  I  1  INg 

men!  has  been  ^^luy  useful  labor  (as  defined  by  the 

by  illicit  trade  instead  of  ^  .  referred  to  such  people  as 

regiine)-  ^  'aw  e^le  and  compulsory  labor 

“pajrasites  and  drones  a  g^creed  to 

as  Iheir  punishment.  gggerto  punish- 

be  the  proper  punishment  for  offenses 

abi  only  by  prison  crimes  of  violence 

agiinst  public  P^P®’^'^  correctional  institutions,  and  certain  cases 

of  rape,  threats  again  ^  S  g^^  considerable 

aijd  accepting  bribes.  Th  P  penalties  have  been 

piiblicity  to  the  numerous  cases  in  which  P 

iiiposed  for  such  derelictions.  continental  Europe  in 

d.dns  .MCI,  .be 

«^any  of  Its  PJegve  defendant  in  custody, 

authorities  keep  the  p  p  amons  other  countries,  still  fol- 

(Jriminal  trial.  Western  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to 

lows  the  same  procedure.  P  A  g  warrants  prosecuUon;  it 
Lrmine  whether  g^ury  investiga- 

r.Srr"— were  not  permitted  to  inspect 
fill  See  also  Khrushchev’s  renewed  attack  on 
paraXand&fWrf^^^^  d  Reinhart 

8  For  full  j„  aersowietunion,”  Osteuropa,  XIII,  u 

Maurach,  “Todesstrafe  in  d“ 
vember-December,  1963),  745  753 
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but  now  appear  to  have 

devices  which  are  absent  from  crirnfa^ 

m  most  other  European  systems)  ulr'  T 

proceeded  on  the  basis  of  L  prisumr,? 

proving  his  innocence  was  on  the  def  burden  of 

cedure,  too,  is  now  at  least  controv  ™  though  this  pro- 

emphasis  still  is  on  Drotprfi  Soviet  Union,  the 

Jefendant  the  benefit  of  all  polSou'bf 

sprs^r^rlir^^^^^^  ^ those  it  con- 

l|w.  One  of  these  is  the  fact  thaUhTi™*  features  of  Soviet  criminal 
i+cluding  such  capital  crimS  ^te^  h 

4  Its  all-inclusiveness  the  penal  "^^ther  loosely. 

+*  o»  o,  to,  ««  ■‘f  »S  »».  re' 

behavior  harmful  to  the  Army  o^aL  L?'-  “y 

olhcer  and  a  gentleman  could  Z  ^  booming  an 

might  direct.  Partly  becLse  of  this  court-martial 

“fuses,  courts  have  habitually  Se^er"'''  “  °f 

acjions  specifically  identified  as  criming ''T®'  from 

the  Soviet  government  has  not  hesitated  addition, 

criminal  legislation  to  punish  peop  f  L 
specifically  defined  as  crimes  atT£  i  "o‘ 

FuJally,  in  trying  alleged  offenders  S  ®  “U"’®hted. 

of  stressing  not  only  tfe  iTef^L?  ?  “  the  habit 

and  the  defendant’s  past  record  acti  v  ““‘‘''u^on,  intent, 

origin.  More  than  in  other  societies  111’  T  his  social 

trial,  and  sometimes  even  the  eS  c  i  "®“ully  is  on 

sentj.9  ‘  category  of  persons  he  repre- 

^14  December  iQ<rS  j 

pumsUent  except  on  the  Sl'f  included  provisions  forwL*® 

pravoslidii.- /rv«L  “Isfinir'v 
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COURTS 

The  Jourt  system  of  the  USSR  is  centralized  and  standardized,  de¬ 
spite  Ithe  federalistic  framework  of  the  government.  So,  in  fact,  is 
the  eiitire  legal  system,  because  the  constitutions  and  law  codes  of 
the  slveral  Union  Republics  are  virtually  carbon  copies  of  each 
other.  In  all  the  repubUcs,  courts  of  first  instance,  called  People’s 
Cour;s,  exist  in  every  raion.  Provincial  courts,  fifteen  Union-Re¬ 
publican  Supreme  Courts,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  USSR, 
act  ak  courts  of  the  first  instance  in  certain  specified  cases,  and  as 
couris  of  appeal  and  review  for  cases  tried  in  lower  courts.  The 
militiry  establishment  has  its  own  ladder  of  courts;  this  system 
merges  with  the  civilian  judiciary  in  the  federal  Supreme  Court, 
whiA  has  military  department.  Judges  in  all  courts  above  the  level 
of  tie  People’s  Courts  are  appointed  by  their  soviets  for  five-year 
terds.  They  can  be  removed  and  are  subject  to  disciplinary  action. 
Thev  also  tend  to  be  under  considerable  public  pressure,  via  the 
newl  media,  especially  the  press.  The  alleged  independence  of 
judges  in  many  political  systems  is  no  more  than  fiction;  in  the 

Soviet  Union  it  is  hardly  even  that. 

People’s  Courts  consist  of  judges  and  lay  representatives  of  the 
conlmunity.  One  judge  and  two  assessors  conduct  any  trial.  The 
judles  are  elected  for  five-year  terms;  the  assessors  are  drawn  from 
a  pinel  of  citizens  elected  by  the  same  process.  Any  assessor  re- 
maiks  on  call  for  two  years,  but  serves  no  longer  than  ten  days 
during  the  year.  Even  though  they  may  not  have  much  formal  lepl 
training,  apart  from  short  courses  taken  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
or  bven  correspondence  courses,  judges  nonetheless  have  profes¬ 
sional  status  as  against  the  assessors,  if  only  because  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  In  the  courtroom  and  during  deliberations  the 
juie  presides,  but  the  assessors  are  his  or  her  equals;  and  the 
mafority  decides  on  all  questions.  There  is  no  division  of  functions 
betjween  judges  and  assessors  as  there  is  between  an  American 
judge  and  the  jury. 

boviet  court  procedure  is  informal.  The  trial  is  no  contest  be¬ 
tween  litigants  or  between  accuser  and  defendant,  with  the  judge 
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acting  as  a  seemingly  detached  umpire.  Nor  are  the  rules  of  evidence 
as  stringent  as  they  are  in  an  American  court.  Instead,  the  Soviet 
judge  acuvely  seeks  to  determine  all  the  relevant  facts.  He  and  his 
assessors  ask  questions  and  interrupt  testimony  at  their  discretion. 
Compared  to  liUgation  in  the  United  States,  justice  in  the  Soviet 
Union  IS  far  more  informal,  quick,  and  cheap.  It  may  also  be  a 
pod  deal  more  summary;  that  is  the  price  paid  for  speed  and 
informality.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  convey  a  certain  humane 
atmosphere.  A  large  percentage  of  people’s  judges  are  women,  who 
oopucUrials  in  a  somewhat  maternal  fashion,  briskly  and  sternly 
but  with  compassion  and  warmth.  Despite  all  its  formal  similarities 
jo  tp  Prussian  tradition  of  justice,  the  character  of  the  Soviet  court 
is  thus  markedly  different  from  that  of  a  German  Amtsgericht, 

ere  the  judge  is  likely  to  address  his  listeners  in  the  tone  of  a 
c  ompany  commander. 

A  team  of  attorneys,  organized  in  a  lawyers’  association,  is  at¬ 
tached  to  every  court  to  provide  legal  counsel  for  anyone  who  de- 
sffes  It  at  fees  estabUshed  by  regulation.  Attorneys  in  any  trial  are 
jxpected  not  only  to  assist  their  clients,  but  also  to  help  the  court 
Jtermine  jptice,  even  if  in  doing  so  they  act  against  the  seeming 
Interest  of  their  own  client.  They  are  expected  not  to  suppress  any 
eVidepe  if  it  is  damaging  to  their  client,  nor  to  be  too  persuasive  in 
e  entog  an  accused  of  whom  the  government  obviously  wishes 
td  make  a  warmng  example.  Attorneys  have  been  disbarred  or 
otherwise  punished  for  placing  their  clients’  interests  above  that  of 
the  community,  as  defined  by  the  Party.  Again,  the  Soviet  system 
makes  the  trial,  not  into  a  contest,  but  into  a  collective  effort  to 
dj)  justice;  it  is  in  this  effort  that  the  attorneys  are  to  participate.  In 
this  sense,  they  represent  the  community,  or  the  regime,  no  less  than 

inn  attempting  to  explain  this  difference,  one  might  argue  that  the 
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does  the  public  prosecutor  or  the  judge.  Here,  too,  the  attempt  to 
determine  the  “general  will”  militates  against  anything  like  the 
separation  of  powers  or  the  recognition  of  conflicts  as  legitimate. 


THE  PROCURACY 

Like? the  entire  legal  system  of  the  USSR,  the  ofiice  of  the  public 
prosicutor  has  been  modeled,  at  least  in  its  outward  forms,  on 
analogous  continental  institutions.  Called  the  Procuracy  {Prokura- 
tura\,  it  is  one  of  the  most  centralized  agencies  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
menJ,  the  Procurator  (Prokuror)  of  any  Union  Republic  being 
appcnnted  directly  by  the  Procurator  General  of  the  federal  Union. 
Its  ptwers  and  functions  are  far  wider  than  those  of  public  attorneys 
in  tlie  United  States.^^  A  Soviet  procurator  not  only  acts  as  prose- 
cuto;’  in  criminal  trials.  He  also  supervises  the  criminal  investigation 
forces;  he  has  the  powers  of  arrest  and  detention;  and  he  functions 
as  inspector  of  prisons.  In  recent  years,  the  procuracy  has  also 
been  in  charge  of  reviewing  the  work  of  the  political  police. 

Ill  addition  to  these  functions,  which  are  related  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion]  prosecution,  and  punishment  of  crimes,  the  procuracy  func- 
tioni!  as  the  guardian  of  legality  throughout  the  governmental 
syshm.  Procurators  review  all  legal  acts  and  may  challenge  them. 
They  may  protest  decisions  of  civil  or  criminal  courts  anc}  force 
retrials.  They  may  compel  economic  enterprises  to  redraw  contracts 
made  with  each  other;  and  they  may  ask  that  any  administrative 
decision  they  deem  to  be  illegal  be  reconsidered.  To  back  up  this 
broad  authority,  procurators  also  have  what  amounts  to  a  subpoena 
right,  in  that  they  may  demand  from  all  governmental  agencies  any 
information,  documents,  or  other  materials  they  wish  to  inspect. 
These  are  formidable  powers  indeed.  They  make  the  procuracy  a 
highly  sensitive  and  politically  important  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
regime,  and  the  Party  has  always  taken  particular  care  in  staffing  it. 

ifhis  brings  us  back  once  more  to  the  “struggle  for  law”  discussed 
previously  in  this  chapter.  Undoubtedly,  such  a  struggle  is  always 

iijA  useful  Soviet  survey  of  the  functions  of  the  procuracy,  containing  a 
lengthy  bibliography,  is  V.  G.  Lebedinskii  and  lu.  A.  Kelenpv,  Prokurorskii 
nadkor  v  SSSR  (Moscow:  Gosiurizdat,  1957)- 
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latent  within  the  Soviet  political  system.  One  might,  perhaps,  ex¬ 
pect  the  procurators,  as  guardians  of  socialist  legality,  to  be  in  the 
lorefront  of  this  struggle;  in  fact,  there  is  some  evidence  that 
])rocurators  have  at  times  attempted  to  combat  the  arbitrariness  of 
the  political  police  and  the  high-handed  disregard  for  legality  dis¬ 
played  by  local  Party  leaders.  Yet,  hand-picked  as  they  are,  they 
will  obviously  not  carry  this  struggle  further  than  the  Party  wants 
it  to  be  carried.  The  procurator’s  struggle  for  law  will  therefore  be 
kept  within  the  confines  of  the  bureaucratic  system  in  which  the 
top  of  the  hierarchy  decides  how  much  legality  is  or  is  not  useful  to 
the  regime.  Whether  we  can  expect  law  schools,  professors,  or 
Ministers  of  Justice  to  be  more  independent  in  the  fight  for  the 
supremacy  and  consistency  of  the  legal  order  remains  to  be  seen.^^ 

12  Recent  trends  in  the  “Struggle  for  Law”  are  discussed  in  Harold  J. 
lierman,  “The  Dilemma  of  Soviet  Law  Reform,”  Harvard  Law  Review,  76,  5 
(p^arch,  1963),  929-951.  See  also  Harold  J.  Berman,  Justice  in  the  USSR 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1963),  Chapter  2. 


ChapUr  Xlll 
Terror 


•  .  the  more  power  an  actor  has,  the  less  power  he  needs 

exercise.  ...  A  relatively  powerless  actor  must  employ 
vowerfuV  instruments. 

^  Felix  E.  Oppenheim,  dimensions  of  freedom 


Flexible  and  well  attuned  to  the  interests  of  the  regime, 
in  4  Soviet  Union  provides  sanctions  agamst  anythmg  the  Pa^ 
onsLs  undesirable  behavior.  Yet  it  has 
ine4s  for  curbing  dissenters  and  deviants  and 
anceLth  desirable  behavior.  On  the  contrary,  from 
ginnlngs  the  Soviet  political  system  has  been  characterized  by 
Ldtess  to  apply  extralegal  sanctions  against 

trol  deemed  undesirable,  and  to  use  terror  and  arbitrary  force  to 
cowIthe  people  into  submission  and  collaboration.  From  its  earliest 
dayJ,  in  other  words,  the  Party  has  sought  to  ^S^y  by 

fear*  The  methods  it  has  used  for  this  have  changed;  so  have  the 
.onci«=.i.g  .err.,  -  tei.  pl.ce  .Wn  tH"  " 

teml  aid  so,  Sndly,  have  the  c.tesories  ot  citiaena  chieSy  aHected 

by  tierrorn 

development  of  the  use  of  terror 
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Duiing  the  civil  war,  the  Soviet  regime  boastfully  called  itself  a 
LLn  die, .to, ship,  denning  dlc,.to„hip  as  ^ 

Id  on  law.”  in  other  words,  the  Party  itself 
coercion  to  be  the  main  methods  of  government.  Bolsheviks 
Tgeneral  agreement  that  the  first  task  of  their  new  reg^ 
fe  to  coerce  certain  classes  of  the  population  or  even  to  destroy 
in.  In  fact,  this  was  a  strange  outgrowth  of  their  ^ev^uhona  y 
ikoria:  some  Bolsheviks  seem  to  have  been  convinced  that 
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kilToT^”®''  ''""S  about  communism  was  to  jail  or 

the  Bolsh  terror  unleashed  by 

rpv  ^  u^l  ''“P'y  ^  function  of  the  civil  war.  The 

of  the^d  politically  hostile  camps,  all 

the*  ”  indiscriminate^  for 

tte  puipose  of  legitimizing  themselves  by  terror  and  eliminating 

I  Tarf  '■  "“d  dirtiest  of 

able  foes  antagonists  view  their  enemies  not  as  honor- 

Jle  foes,  but  as  despicable  traitors.  In  civil  wars,  quarter  is  rarely 
pen.  Prisoners  are  shot  because  to  keep  them  alive  is  politicalty 

drasticahv^fl*^  Russian  civil  war,  both  sides  proceeded  even  more 
'Irastically  than  that:  counterrevolutionary  troops,  having  con- 

quered  a  city,  would  often  round  up  large  number^  of  workers  and 
fhe  BoThrr”'”^;  that  by  doing  so  they  were  killing 

£  the  ?d  ?  *e  managers 

Jesuits  assumptions  about  the  beneficial 

is  “shoot  fi*  t”^  F  capitalists.  Their  attitude  might  be  summarized 

^aid.  It  IS  better  to  kill  a  thousand  innocent  people  than  to  let 
one  genuine  counterrevolutionary  run  free.”  This  seems  like  a 
hysterical  reaction  to  an  admittedly  desperate  situation,  at  least 
fj.om  the  comfort  of  hindsight. 

iucJti^  “em™s,  easygoing  fashion  in  which  Bolsheviks  dur- 

1  f  demonstrated  by  the 

tjay  in  which  a  minor  official,  almost  casuaUy,  kiUed  the  tsar  and  his 

fcaTM"  t  approached  their  place  of  confinement  in 

me  Ural  Mountains.  He  acted  in  order  to  prevent  his  prisoners  from 
being  liberated,  because  this  would  have  been  an  impLant  psycho- 
logical  victory  for  the  enemies  of  the  revolution.  As  impoJtMt  as 
tl^ese  prisoners  would  have  been  to  the  Whites,  so  unimportant 

a  Crt  off  f of  People’s  Commissars  received 

thte  Jim  Vni:  ”df  “  -  - 

Although  the  Red  Terror  was  directed  primarily  against  mem- 
toward  anyone  who  challenged  the  Bolshevik  regime,  such  as  the 
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leac  ers  of  the  Left-SociaUst  Revolutionary  Party,  who,  after  sup¬ 
porting  the  October  Revolution,  rebelled  against  it  in  the  summer 
of  918;  other  non-Bolshevik  socialists  (Mensheviks,  Anarchists, 
Soc  alist  Revolutionaries,  and  others)  who  were  gradually  forced 
to  io  underground  during  the  civil  war;  rebellious  peasants  who 
resiiited  food  requisitioning  or  who  turned  vast  areas  of  Central 
Russia  into  an  autonomous  peasant  republic  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  institution  especially  created  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  pe  Red  Terror  was  the  All-Russian  Extraordinary  Commission 
for  the  Fight  Against  Counterrevolution,  Speculation,  and  Delin- 
quejicy  in  Office,  colloquially  called  the  Chrezvychaika,  but  better 
knojvn  under  the  abbreviation  Cheka.  Even  today,  a  Soviet  se- 
curiy  police  agent  is  likely  to  call  himself,  proudly,  a  Chekist. 
Created  six  weeks  after  the  October  Revolution,  the  Cheka  was 
noiffinally  responsible  to  the  Sovnarkom,  but  in  practice  it  answered 
to  none.  Lenin  appears  to  have  had  boundless  confidence  in  its 
hear  ,  F.  E.  Dzerzhinski,  a  veteran  of  the  revolutionary  Marxist 
movement  in  Poland,  whose  personality  was  a  rare  mixture  of 
decency  md  incorruptibility,  asceticism  and  aesthetic  refinement, 
aristocratic  upbringing  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  working 
class,  visionary  idealism,  the  practicality  of  a  capable  manager,  and 
the  dold-blooded  ruthlessness  of  a  hangman.  The  Party  as  a  whole 
seeirs  to  have  viewed  the  Cheka  and  its  open  terror  with  some 
ambivalence  either  as  a  necessary  evil  or,  with  burning  pride,  as 
the  dvenging  sword  of  the  revolution. 


whatever  aoubts  the  Party  members  may  have  harbored  were 
likely  to  be  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  Cheka  attracted  a  father 
mixed  lot  of  members.  The  organization  contained  many  idealists 
of  ascertain  ruthless  purity— a  type  personified  by  Dzerzhinski— 
but  it  also  included  sadists  and  hatemongers  and,  furthermore 
caredrists  or  opportunists,  including  people  with  a  reactionary  or 
coun  errevolutionary  political  past  who  joined  the  Cheka  because 
it  obviously  was  the  safest  agency  or  because  its  members  enjoyed 
certain  prerogatives,  not  to  speak  of  a  peculiar  license.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  the  membership  of  the  Soviet  political  police  has 
retail  ed  this  character  throughout  its  history.  At  the  higher  level  of 
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its  organization  were  often  persons  who  combine  the  professional 
skills  and  the  authoritarian  personality  traits  of  the  policeman  with 
fanatical  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  Soviet  way  of  life  and  its  leader- 
sliip.  At  the  lower  levels,  however,  one  frequently  encounters  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  deviants,  among  them  persons  whose  authoritarian 
bent  borders  on  the  pathological,  as  well  as  people  who  have  been 
pressed  into  police  service  after  they  were  caught  committing  some 
kind  of  offense.  Political  police  work  everywhere  seems  to  attract 
rr  recruit  weak,  insecure,  sometimes  actually  sick  personalities. 


The  secret  police,  however,  has  never  been  the  only  agency 
charged  with  wielding  terror,  i.e.,  violence  applied  or  threatened, 
^^part  from  the  Red  Army,  which  during  the  civil  war  was  perhaps 
the  chief  instrument  for  attaining  legitimacy  by  force  of  arms,  the 
I^arty  membership  itself  often  ruled  by  direct  force,  either  individu- 
llly  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kronstadt  uprising,  organized  as  a  com¬ 
bat  force.  In  other  words,  Party  members  often  behaved  in  sovereign 
i  ashion,  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  In  addition,  the  Party 
(luring  the  civil  war  systematically  and  successfully  wielded  terror 
against  various  elements  of  the  population  by  organizing  and  un¬ 
leashing  the  resentment  of  the  poor  against  the  rich  in  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  workers’  Red  Guards  and  the  rural  Committees 
of  the  Poor.  It  turned  the  country  over,  as  it  were,  to  those  who 
had  been  the  most  underprivileged  under  previous  regimes;  and, 
although  the  Party  managed,  on  the  whole,  to  control  or  direct 
their  spontaneous  resentment,  this  guided  class  war  looked  like  the 
arbitrary  and  terroristic  rule  of  the  mob  to  those  who  previously 
had  been  privileged  and  comfortable — a  terrifying  experience  for 
people  accustomed  to  deference.  Finally,  the  Party  during  the  civil 
war  made  ample  use  of  the  threat  of  starvation  to  force  people 
into  obedience.  These  were  times  of  starvation  for  the  entire 


country,  of  course;  but  by  controlling  the  distribution  of  food  sup¬ 
plies,  the  Party  held  the  life  of  all  citizens  in  its  hands.  Possession 
of  ration  cards  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  so  was  the 
possession  of  a  job  which  entitled  its  holder  to  a  ration  card.  In 
short,  not  only  the  civil  war  situation,  but  also  the  economic  ruin 
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of  tl  iQ  country  meant  that  terror  in  many  forms  was  an  ever-present 
elen  ent  of  the  political  order. 

Once  the  civil  war  was  won  and  legitimacy  of  the  most  basic 
sort  had  been  achieved,  the  regime  itself  felt  that  deliberate  and 
open  terror  had  outlived  its  usefulness.  It  may  well  be  that  this 
judgment  was  premature.  To  be  sure,  the  revolutionary  war  had 
ende  d  in  victory,  and  the  Party  was  definitely  in  power.  But  the 
Kroi  istadt  rebellion,  the  continuing  peasant  war  in  Russia’s  central 
pro\inces,  the  cleavages  in  the  Party,  and  the  continued  trouble  in 
national  minority  areas,  among  other  facts,  showed  the  shakiness 
of  the  regime’s  hold  over  the  country.  Notwithstanding,  the  Cheka 
was  abolished  in  February  of  1922,  and  the  deliberate  class  warfare 
organized  by  the  Party  during  War  Communism  was  replaced 
by  more  benign  methods — ^persuasion,  permissiveness,  and  material 
incentives.  Some  of  the  Party  leaders  seem  to  have  had  a  surfeit 
of  heroic,  desperate,  and  bloody  methods.  The  Red  Terror  had 
beer  so  costly,  so  intolerable  a  moral  burden  to  its  own  organizers, 
that  some  of  them  may  have  turned  from  it  with  a  feeling  of  relief. 
Others  may  have  had  no  such  scruples,  but  nonetheless  convinced 
thenlselves  that  the  continuation  of  the  terror  would  be  political 
suicipe  for  the  regime.  In  any  event,  the  Party  deliberately  turned 
away  from  mass  terror;  of  this  change  the  abolition  of  the  Cheka 
was  a  symbol. 

Yet,  although  mass  terror  was  foresworn,  terror  continued, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  regime  continued  to  deal  with  real 
and  suspected  saboteurs  and  counterrevolutionary  agents  in  sum¬ 
mary,  extralegal  fashion.  It  no  longer  executed  people  as  casually 
as  before;  in  fact,  during  the  1920s  executions  appear  to  have  been 
relatively  few.  But  it  jailed  or  exiled  people  into  places  hardly  fit 
for  human  habitation.  The  concentration  camps  which  the  Cheka 
had  Set  up  in  the  fall  of  1918  for  “enemies  of  the  people”  continued 
in  existence  even  after  the  Extraordinary  Commission  had  been 
abolished.  The  reduced  terror  of  the  NEP  period  was  directed 
against  all  those  who  would  not  make  their  peace  with  the  Bolshevik 
regirjie  and  continued  their  attempts  to  dislodge  it — ^in  short,  against 
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political,  religious,  and  national  activists  ranging  from  bishops  and 
conservative  adventurers  to  Menshevik  and  Social  Revolutionary 
OJ'ganizers  who  thought  they  could  still  agitate  among  workers  or 
p(iasants.  After  1926,  extralegal  procedures  were  applied  also 
aj^ainst  communist  oppositionists  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Party;  up  to  that  time.  Party  members,  even  former  members,  had 
eiijoyed  immunity  from  the  terror. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  Cheka,  the  chief  agency  for  the  sur¬ 
veillance  and  punishment  of  politically  undesirable  persons  was  a 
division  within  the  People’s  Commissariat  of  the  Interior  called  the 
State  Political  Administration  (GPU).  Formally  subordinate  to 
the  Commissariat,  the  GPU  was  somewhat  more  limited  in  its 
authorities  than  the  Cheka  had  been.  In  its  security  work  it  was  to 
be  guided  by  certain  procedural  rules,  whereas  no  rules  whatsoever 
had  limited  its  predecessor  organization.  After  the  formation  of 
tne  federal  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  the  GPU  was  de¬ 
tached  from  the  Commissariat  of  the  Interior  and  made  an  inde¬ 
pendent  staff  agency  of  the  Sovnarkom.  It  was  now  renamed  the 
Unified  State  Political  Administration  (OGPU).  The  OGPU  be¬ 
came  a  formidable  political  force,  with  its  own  armed  forces  of 
ever  half  a  million  men,  an  elite  enjoying  considerable  prestige 
and  material  privileges.  Its  influence  increased  rapidly  and  its 
terror  flared  up  in  full  furor  during  the  first  years  of  the  drive  for 
industrialization,  especially  during  the  open  class  warfare  against 
free  enterprise  in  agriculture.  In  many  ways,  this  period  of  the  first 
five-year  plan  was  a  repetition  of  methods  used  during  War  Com¬ 
munism.  Once  again  revolutionary  fanaticism  gripped  many  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  regime  and  made  them  ready  to  kill  anyone  standing 
in  the  way  of  the  Party.  Once  again  organized  class  warfare  and 
deliberate  starvation  combined  with  other  violent  methods  in  co¬ 
ercing  the  population;  once  again  Party  and  Komsomol  members 
Supplemented  the  political  police  in  the  application  of  terror 
Methods;  and  once  again  the  revolutionary  years  finally  gave  way 
to  a  period  in  which  the  Party  renounced  terroristic  methods  and 
abolished  the  agency  of  terror.  For  two  or  three  years  after  the  full 
fury  of  collectivization  had  spent  itself,  a  number  of  Party  leaders 
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who  wished  to  steer  a  milder  course  prevailed  in  the  highest  councils 
of  the  Party.  In  July  1934,  the  Soviet  government  dissolved  the 
OGPU  and  transferred  its  functions  to  the  Commissariat  of  the 
Interior  (NKVD) — ^later,  the  Ministery  of  the  Interior  (MVD) — 
that  agency  again  to  be  subject  to  a  few  restrictive  procedural  rules. 
Yet,  only  a  few  months  after,  terror  again  became  the  dominant 
method  of  government  in  the  USSR:  the  Great  Purge,  which  started 
in  December  of  1934  with  the  assassination  of  Sergei  M.  Kirov  and 
whicn  lasted  for  four  years,  firmly  established  the  political  police  as 
an  all-powerful  branch  of  government,  virtually  independent  of  the 
Party  or  the  formal  Soviet  administration  and  subject  only  to  the 
will  of  Stalin.  It  created  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  universal  sus- 
picioU  that  may  have  lessened  since  Stalin’s  death,  but  certainly  has 
not  disappeared.  It  made  terror  so  all-pervasive  that  one  was  fully 
justined  in  summing  up  the  entire  Soviet  political  system  by  calling 
it  a  police  state. 
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jCommissariat  for  the  Interior  was  far  more  than  merely  the 
terror  organization.  To  administer  these  specific  functions  was 
tjask  of  one  of  its  subdivisions,  the  Main  Administration  for 
Security  (GUGB).  In  1941,  this  agency  was  taken  from  the 
(fiction  of  the  NKVD  and  transformed  into  a  separate  cabinet- 
administration,  the  People’s  Commissariat  for  State  Security 
pB),  or,  since  1946,  Ministry  of  State  Security  (MGB).  Under 
rect  guidance  of  Stalin’s  personal  secretariat,  this  security  force 
rated  all  branches  of  the  political  system,  including  the  Com- 
fst  Party  itself.  Its  operations  called  for  a  complex  organization, 
ji  agency  for  gathering  political  intelligence  and  for  investigat- 
bispects,  the  political  police  comprised  a  network  of  field  units 
,  very  much  like  the  Party,  paralleled  the  organizational  struc- 
3f  the  entire  society  and  reached  into  every  single  administra- 
imit  of  Party  and  government.  Just  as  every  public  organization 
s  Party  primary  organization  which  reports  about  the  organiza- 
Ihrough  its  own  Party  hierarchy,  so  the  MGB  has  its  “Special 
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)epartment”  (Osobyi  Otdel;  abbreviated  00),  which  is  the  grass- 
oots  detachment  of  the  security  police.  For  special  tasks  of  enforce- 
jnent,  the  MVD  and  MGB  used  to  have  their  own  military  forces 
deployed  throughout  the  country.  In  special  political-police  jails, 
interrogators  would  seek  to  obtain  confessions  of  guilt  and  denunci¬ 
ations  of  associates  from  arrested  suspects.  For  determining  the 
punishment  alleged  political  offenders  were  to  receive,  the  MGB 
itiad  its  own  special  boards  which  made  their  decisions  in  the 
absence  of  the  accused  or  his  counsel,  and  without  the  right  of  ap¬ 
peal.  Administrative  sanction  thus  imposed  could  take  many  forms, 
ranging  from  severe  pay  cuts  (“exile  at  the  person’s  place  of 
work”),  through  exile  to  or  from  specified  places,  to  forced  labor 
in  concentration  camps  or  confinement  in  one  of  the  dreaded 
■‘isolator”  camps.  The  police  had  the  authority  to  pass  out  sentences 
of  up  to  five  years’  duration  in  this  summary  fashion;  and  they 
could  renew  these  sentences  any  number  of  times. 

Management  of  the  corrective  labor  camps,  which  at  times  con¬ 
tained  millions  of  prisoners,  made  the  security  police  into  one  of 
the  largest  economic  empires  within  the  entire  Soviet  system,  and 
virtually  a  state  within  the  state.  Under  Stalin,  the  population  of 
these  camps  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  a  social  class  of  its 
own,  large  and  important  enough  to  be  regarded  as  a  major  element 
of  Soviet  society,  with  a  discernible  structure  of  its  own.  Vast  con¬ 
struction  projects — factories,  dams,  canals,  railroads — as  well  as  a 
host  of  other  operations,  such  as  mining,  lumbering,  and  many 
branches  of  manufacture,  employed  great  numbers  of  prisoners, 
either  exclusively,  or  side  by  side  with  free  labor.  Where  only  con¬ 
vict  labor  was  used,  the  MVD-MGB  at  times  seems  to  have  been 
completely  in  charge  of  the  entire  work  project;  in  other  cases,  the 
police  functioned  as  a  labor  exchange,  farming  out  its  inexhaustible 
pool  of  convicts  to  various  enterprises  at  a  considerable  profit  to 
its  accounts.  In  short,  loyalty  and  security  risks  in  the  USSR  were 
put  to  work  by  the  police  at  hard  labor  in  places  so  inhospitable 
that  less  coercive  methods  of  recruitment  would  hardly  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  providing  a  sufficient  labor  force.  If  one  disregards  the 
cost  of  this  program  of  using  forced  labor — ^the  waste  of  lives. 
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the  C3nsiderable  overhead,  not  to  mention  the  unspeakable  ineffi¬ 
ciency  described  so  strikingly  in  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn’s  A  Day 
in  tha  Life  of  Ivan  Denisovich^ — he  might  therefore  conclude  that 
the  Soviet  economy  derived  a  good  deal  of  benefit  from  its  police 
state.  Whether  these  benefits  outweigh  the  serious  economic  and 
political  disadvantages  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  One  interesting 
fact  {entering  such  a  discussion  is  the  economic  and  political  bene¬ 
fit  w  iich  the  security  police  itself  derived  from  managing  such  a 
vast  economic  empire,  including  material  benefits  and  tremendous 
bargaining  power.  Once  established,  the  system  of  labor  camps 
undoubtedly  helped  perpetuate  the  MVD— MGB  and  its  operations. 
One  might  even  suspect  (although  this  cannot  possibly  be  proved) 
that  some  of  the  mass  arrests  of  suspects  which  occurred  again  and 
agaifi  were  undertaken  because  the  police  were  given  a  quota  of 
arrests  to  fulfill.  One  might  speculate  that  such  a  quota  was  based, 
in  wtiole  or  in  part,  on  the  need  for  additional  labor  in  the  camps 
where  death,  disease,  and  weakness  continually  thinned  the  ranks 
of  the  workers.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  farfetched  to  assume  that  the 
bureaucratic  incentive  system,  where  performance  is  measured  by 
raw  quantities,  provided  a  built-in  stimulus  for  making  large 
numbers  of  arrests.  And,  finally,  the  political  climate  in  the  days 
of  S  alin’s  rule  was  one  of  universal  suspicion  and  fear.  The  police 
chie  :  in  the  United  States  who  expects  every  traffic  patrolman  on 
his  f  orce  to  fill  his  daily  minimum  of  citations  to  prove  that  he  is 
doing  his  job  properly  silently  assumes  that  there  is  no  dearth  of 
lawbreakers.  Similarly,  the  Party  or  police  chief  in  the  USSR  who 

1  Anyone  familiar  with  the  reality  of  Soviet  corrective  labor  camps  and 
the  : -ecklessness  with  which  they  wasted  health,  lives,  and  talents  will  be 
offeijded  by  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Soviet  ideologists  who  write  as  follows: 
“Capitalism  makes  use  of  technical  progress  and  improved  organization  of 
production  to  intensify  exploitation  and  to  increase  absolute  and  relative 
sur^us-value.  The  employer  introduces  machinery  not  because  it  saves  labor, 
only  if  it  costs  him  less  than  the  wages  of  the  workers  it  displaces, 
motto  of  capitalism  is  ‘to  extract  as  much  as  possible  from  the  worker.’ 
slogan  of  socialism  is  ‘to  extract  as  much  as  possible  from  machinery.’ 
“6f  course,  under  socialism,  too,  a  definite  standard  of  labor  intensity, 
dictated  by  the  rhythm  of  the  production  process,  must  be  maintained.  But 
socialism  excludes  an  intensification  of  labor  which  drains  the  worker  p 
strergth  and  destroys  his  health.”  Fundamentals  of  Marxism-Leninism,  p. 
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]iiay  have  expected  his  subordinates  to  carry  out  certain  minimal 
numbers  of  arrests  or  obtain  a  quota  of  confessions  to  prove  their 
jDolitical  vigilance  must  have  assumed  that  there  were  vast  numbers 
of  spies,  wreckers,  and  other  enemies  of  the  regime.^ 

The  function  of  this  impressive  machinery  within  the  total  politi¬ 
cal  system  might  be  summarized  as  follows:  First,  the  security 
police  serves  as  an  indispensable  gatherer  of  political  intelligence,  a 
])olling  agency  for  gauging  public  opinions  and  sentiments.  In 
societies  which  treat  the  expression  of  unapproved  opinions  as 
subversive  and  criminal,  communications  from  the  constituents  to 
the  rulers  can  flow  only  through  the  channels  of  police  investigators; 
without  the  police,  the  elite  would  be  left  virtually  without  any 
feedback.  From  the  point  of  view  of  assessing  the  mood  of  the 
citizens,  the  fact  that  those  whose  mood  deviates  from  the  Party’s 
norm  face  “corrective”  sanctions  is  almost  incidental.  In  short, 
simply  because  the  security  police  wields  a  terrifying  punitive  ap¬ 
paratus,  we  should  not  be  blind  to  its  importance  as  a  communica¬ 
tion  link. 

The  most  important  element  in  the  communications  network 
tiius  established  undoubtedly  is  the  informer,  that  seemingly  plain 
and  ordinary  citizen  who,  unsuspected  by  his  peers,  informs  the 
security  police  about  their  behavior  and  stated  opinions.  This  is  a 
difiicult  subject  to  discuss  because,  obviously,  no  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  about  informers  is  available,  neither  concerning  their  number 
at  any  particular  time  during  the  history  of  the  USSR,  nor  their 
ijianner  of  recruitment,  remuneration,  organization,  nor  the  ratio 
0[f  professionals  to  amateurs,  of  full-time  to  part-time  agents. 
Ii:  would  be  interesting,  but  for  the  time  being  quite  impossible,  to 
gain  insight  into  the  motives  of  people  who  report  their  peers  to 
the  police,  though  one  thing  is  clear:  all  citizens  are  under  constant 
pressure  from  the  regime  to  watch  their  colleagues,  neighbors, 
friends — ^indeed,  their  relatives — and  to  be  vigilant  against  possible 
enemies.  This  continual  call  for  vigilance  is,  in  effect,  an  attempt 
to  make  every  citizen  a  volunteer  agent  of  the  security  police.  As 

1 2  For  further  remarks  about  the  paranoid  assumptions  on  which  the  work 
of  the  political  police  is  based,  see  p.  332. 
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in  so  many  other  fields,  the  Soviet  system  seeks  to  involve  a 
maximum  number  of  people  at  the  grass-roots  level  in  active 
participation.^  We  cannot  know  how  successful  it  has  been  in  this 
attempt  at  various  times;  still,  the  very  possibility  that  anyone  might 
have  an  urge  to  be  especially  “vigilant’’  must  act  as  a  significant 
curb  on  unorthodox  words  and  behavior. 

One  other  very  important  series  of  related  questions  about  the 
work  of  the  security  police  is  impossible  for  outsiders  to  answer: 
How  eflective  is  it  as  an  agency  for  gathering  and  communicating 
the  mo(|)ds  and  opinions  of  the  citizens?  How  accurate  are  its 
methodj  of  collecting  intelligence?  How  realistic  is  the  image  of 
grass-roDts  sentiments  it  sends  to  the  top  of  the  hierarchy?  On 
these  questions  the  few  bits  of  evidence  available  are  contradictory. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  one  provincial  archive  of  the  Party  that  has 
fallen  into  Western  hands  contains  straightforward,  unvarnished 
situatior  reports  indicating  either  a  remarkable  degree  of  detach¬ 
ment  or  an  ability  to  suppress  ideological  preconceptions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Great  Purge  and  similar  episodes  make  the  security 
police  aopear  virtually  as  helpless  victims  of  mass  hysteria  which 
they  themselves  helped  create  in  the  first  place.  Finally,  the  very 
existence  of  a  terror  apparatus,  or  even  the  people’s  belief  that  it 
exists,  ir  hibits  deviant  behavior  and  the  expression  of  any  political 
opinions  whatever,  so  that  communication  between  citizens  and 
rulers  tends  to  break  down  or  be  distorted  even  before  it  reaches 
the  communications  machinery  of  the  police. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  who  the  victims  are  who 
feel  the  f  auctions  once  the  intelligence  has  been  gathered,  we  should 
become  familiar  with  the  notion  of  preventative  punishment,  or 
prophylc  ctic  justice.  For  this  precisely  is  the  aim  of  administrative 
sanction;.  The  security  police  in  the  USSR  seeks  to  ferret  out  and 
punish  rot  those  persons  who  have  committed  crimes  against  the 
public  O]  der,  since  the  courts  can  handle  them.  The  security  police 
aims  to  ^atch  and  punish  those  who  are  likely  to  commit  offenses 
in  the  future,  who  are  considered  inclined  toward  treacherous, 

^Khrustichev  expressed  this  as  clearly  as  possible:  “Figuratively  speaking 
every  citizen  has  the  duty  to  consider  himself  a  policeman  (militsioner) 
Izvestiia  (April  26,  1963). 
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subversive,  or  disloyal  acts.  Prophylactic  justice  is  based  on  the 
same  principles  as  American  attempts  to  eliminate  loyalty  and 
security  risks  from  public  employment.  In  both  cases,  the  security 
police  operates  on  the  basis  of  certain  behavioral  norms,  and  seeks 
to  locate,  isolate,  and  eliminate  those  individuals  who  deviate 
from  these  norms.  The  character  traits  of  the  “desirable”  or  “ac¬ 
ceptable”  or  “safe”  citizen  may  include  not  only  his  actual  behavior 
and  manifest  opinions,  present  and  past,  but  also  his  associates 
and  relatives,  his  national,  ethnic,  or  religious  origin,  and  perhaps 
other  features  with  which  he  is  involuntarily  endowed.  In  both 
cases,  the  individual  is  judged  not  only  by  what  he  has  said  and 
done,  but  also  by  the  categories  according  to  which  he  can  be 
classified.  Seen  in  this  light,  prophylactic  justice  marks  the  ultimate 
erosion  of  aU  notions  of  individualism  and  of  due  process.  The 
citizen  is  treated  not  on  the  basis  of  his  actions  or  even  his 
thoughts,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  potential  thoughts  and  acts 
attributed  to  the  people  whose  background  or  characteristics  he 
happens  to  share.^  This  method  of  eliminating  and  punishing 
potential  deviants  is  typical  not  so  much  of  the  “individual  terror” 
directed  against  selected  citizens  who  have  in  fact  manifested 
deviant  attitudes,  but  rather  of  the  “mass  terror”  in  which  punitive 
action  is  taken  against  entire  categories  of  people  or  the  population 
is  alerted  to  be  especially  vigilant  about  them.  Mass  terror  was 
applied  to  the  “bourgeois  specialists”  in  Soviet  services  in  the  late 
1920s  and  early  1930s;  against  the  peasantry  at  the  time  of  col¬ 
lectivization;  against  the  Party’s  Old  Guard  during  the  Great 
Purge;  against  soldiers  and  civilians  who  had  fallen  into  enemy 
hands  after  World  War  II;  against  virtually  all  the  national 

4  That  the  idea  of  prophylactic  justice  is  still  very  attractive  to  the  Soviet 
regime  was  made  clear  by  a  speech  Khrushchev  made  in  April  1962  before 
a  Komsomol  congress.  Suppose,  he  said,  a  man  comes  to  the  police  and 
says,  “So-and-so  wants  to  kill  me.”  All  the  police  can  then  tell  him  is,  “Take 
it  easy,  man.  As  long  as  he  has  not  done  you  any  harm,  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  to  him.  But  don’t  worry.  If  and  when  he  kills  you,  you  can  be 
sure  we  will  catch  him,  and  he  will  be  punished.”  But,  said  Khrushchev,  in 
the  case  of  antisocial  elements,  parasites,  and  loiterers,  the  Soviet  regime 
is  going  to  render  them  harmless  prophylactically  by  forcing  them  to  do 
socially  useful  work — presumably  under  supervision,  if  not  behind  barbed 
wire. 
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minorities  at  various  times.  Inevitably,  its  result  was  massive  de¬ 
portation  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  categories  to  be  eliminated.^ 
A  great  variety  of  explanations  has  been  offered  to  account  for 
the  wiiespread  and  repeated  use  of  individual  and  mass  terror 
throughout  (and  beyond)  the  period  of  Stalin’s  rule.  Some  of  the 
most  plausible  of  these  explanations  might  be  combined  into  the 
following  theory:  The  Soviet  regime’s  readiness  to  apply  terror 
was  a  'unction  of  the  desperate  urge  they  felt  to  storm  the  hea.vens 
of  industrialization.  The  Party  must  have  been  fully  aware  of 
the  strong  resistance  it  had  to  overcome  in  this  effort,  resistance 
motivated  by  hostility  either  to  communism  or  to  the  industrial 


way  o  '  life.  This  awareness  determined  the  Party  leaders  to  whip 
the  nation  into  collaborating;  and  they  were  all  the  more  readily 
prepared  to  use  such  negative  incentives  because  other  incentives 
were  lacking.  Material  rewards  were  scarce  for  decades;  the 
ideolo  ^  was  wearing  thin  and  revolutionary  enthusiasm  had  spent 
itself  (juickly;  indeed,  large  elements  of  the  Leninist  ideological 
heritage  were  dysfunctional  to  the  industrialization  drive  and  could 
be  replaced  only  by  terror.  Terror,  then,  could  be  defined  as  the 
shoving  aside  and  crushing  of  all  those  who  could  npt  or  would 
not  ac  just  to  the  superhuman  demands  the  Party  made  on  Soviet 
society,  as  a  shock  treatment  for  those  who  clung  to  even  a  shred 
of  the  fabric  of  the  old  society,  and  as  a  hysterical  reaction  of 
those  (entrepreneurs  of  industrialization  who  despaired  when  they 


became  aware  of  the  lack  of  sympathy  for  their  effort  in  the  hearts 


of  peasants,  religious  believers,  nomads,  intellectuals,  and  even 
workejrs  and  Old  Guard  Party  members.  And  the  method  of  apply¬ 
ing  punishment  prophylactically  on  the  basis  of  negative  loyalty 
indications  is  nothing  else  than  the  bureaucratization  of  class,  war¬ 
fare,  the  transformation  of  political  struggles  into  regulated  routines 
and  computerlike  operations. 

Seen  in  this  context,  Stalin’s  personal  traits,  his  paranoia  and 


5  Instances  in  which  prophylactic  justice  of  this  kind  was  applied  in  the 
West  to  large  numbers  of  people  include  the  so-called  denazification  of 
Germany  after  World  War  II  on  the  basis  of  automatic  arrest  categories, 
the  forced  “relocation”  of  people  of  Japanese  ancestry  from  the  West  Coast 
in  194^,  and  certain  aspects  of  anti  subversive  legislation  in  the  United  States. 
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vindictiveness,  are  only  incidental.  These  traits  themselves  were 
nurtured  by  the  problems  of  industrialization,  and  so  was  the  crisis 
brewing  in  the  Party  in  1934,  which  led  to  the  Great  Purge. 
Similarly,  the  scapegoatism  practiced  by  the  Party,  as  well  as  the 
society-wide  paranoia,  can  be  seen  in  this  light.  Blaming  political 
enemies  for  all  the  hardships  industrialization  engendered  was,  of 
course,  a  deliberate  and  cynical  device;  and  the  citizens’  excessive 
“vigilance,”  their  readiness  to  assume  guilt  by  association  or  to 
convict  on  the  basis  of  “self-criticism,”  were  artificial  creations  of 
the  Party  and  the  security  police.  But  both  the  scapegoatism  and 
the  universal  hysteria  could  be  fanned  and  used  only  in  a  society 
involved  in  a  superhuman  effort,  which  led  to  terrible  inefficiencies 
and  hardships.  Add  to  this  a  chronically  ticklish  international 
situation  and  an  equally  chronic  and  troubling  nationality  problem, 
magnified  by  the  wartime  acquisitions  of  new  territories,  and  the 
use  of  terror  as  a  major  method  of  government  begins  to  make 
sense,  if  we  can  empathize  with  the  desperate  and  determined 
people  who  ruled  Soviet  society,  seeking  to  accomplish  the  im¬ 
possible  in  record  time.  This  explanation,  perhaps  somewhat 
commonplace,  seems  less  contrived  and  more  “economical”  than  a 
reference  to  the  unique  requirements  of  totalitarian  systems  for 
recurrent  orgies  of  blood-letting,  especially  if  this  idea,  in  turn, 
is  supported  by  the  assertion  that  such  systems  have  no  other 
method  of  ensuring  social  mobility  and  a  turnover  of  elites.® 
Perhaps  one  more  observation  deserves  to  be  added  about  the 
function  of  the  security  police :  Throughout  its  history,  it  has  been 
used  as  an  important  instrument  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  USSR, 
as  an  agency  of  military  intelligence  and  counterintelligence,  es¬ 
pionage,  and  covert  political  work  of  many  different  kinds  similar 
to  that  carried  out  by  our  own  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The 
security  police  in  this  function  has  overlapped 
and  meshed  in  intricate  fashion  with  those  of  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment,  the  diplomatic  service,  and  the  international  network  of 
communist  parties.  Since  this  book  concentrates  on  the  domestic 

®For  the  best  expression  of  the  idea  criticized  here,  see  Zbigniew  K. 
Brzezinski,  The  Permanent  Purge  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1956). 
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policie  5  of  the  Soviet  regime,  we  shall  not  dwell  on  these  ramifica¬ 
tions  cf  the  police  apparatus. 

Instead,  we  must  round  out  this  sketch  of  methods  of  extralegal 
compulsion,  as  practiced  under  Stalin  (and,  in  large  measure,  also 
under  his  successors),  by  adding  a  number  of  features  which  can 
be  distinguished  from  terror  or  from  the  work  of  the  security  police, 
even  tiough  they  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
tensioi  i  of  terror  methods  and  police-state  devices  to  the  entire 
social  fabric  and  to  daily  life.  However  we  classify  these  practices, 
they  are  not  easy  to  describe  precisely  because  they  are  all- 
pervasive,  almost  part  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  style  of  life.  We 
mightj  perhaps,  summarize  this  style  of  life  by  saying  that  the 
Soviet!  regime  has  tried,  with  considerable  success,  to  mobilize  in¬ 
formal  but  very  palpable  peer-group  pressure  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  the  actions  and  words,  and,  hopefully,  even  the 
thouglfits,  of  individual  citizens.  The  Party  has  sought  to  make 
the  citizens  amenable  to  such  pressure  by  assiduously  preaching  the 
primacy  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  collectivity  over  any  of  its 
indivipual  members.  In  addition,  it  has  always  maintained  that  it 
had  the  exclusive  right  to  define  public  attitudes  and  social  norms 
of  behavior,  and  has  always  used  the  massive  means  at  its  disposal 
to  sp|ead  these  norms  until  a  majority  of  citizens,  or  at  least  a 
majority  of  citizen-activists,  had  internalized  them.  Once  this  de¬ 
gree  of  socialization  had  been  achieved,  peer-group  pressure,  mo¬ 
bilized  by  the  Party  or  its  activist  spokesmen,  could  be  applied  to 
devia  it  or  unreconstructed  individuals.  One  factor  that  has  helped 
the  Parly  considerably  in  perfecting  this  system  of  pressures  for 
confomiity  is  the  cramped  housing  situation  prevailing  in  the  cities 
of  the  USSR  which  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  individual  to 
attain  even  a  minimum  of  privacy.  Instead,  he  lives  as  if  in  a 
goldfish  bowl,  his  life  an  open  book  to  his  neighbors.  Partly 
becai  se  of  the  housing  shortage,  the  very  notion  of  individual 
privacy  has  become  very  dim  or  disappeared  altogether  from  the 
mindj  of  many  Soviet  citizens,  and  the  collective  concern  of  all 
peers  for  every  member  of  the  group  has  become  part  of  the 
natural  order  of  things.  The  collectivist  rhetoric  has  apparently 
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reinforced  this  attitude.  Many  Soviet  citizens  appear  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  their  peer  group  leaders  have  a  right  to  inquire  into 
all  their  activities,  and  that  in  fact  the  individual  should,  on  his  own 
initiative,  make  regular  and  full  reports  to  his  peer  group  about  his 
life  and  activities.  This  routine  reporting  is  complemented  by  more 
formal  exercises  in  “self-criticism,”  during  which  the  individual  is 
urged  to  examine  his  political  and  moral  conscience  in  the  presence 
of  his  peers  and  openly  recognize  his  failings.  All  of  this  might  be 
compared  to  the  religious  ritual  of  the  confession,  were  it  not  so 
much  more  a  public  performance.  Moreover,  whereas  the  con¬ 
fession  may  be  said  to  function  primarily  to  unburden  the  sinner’s 
conscience  and  enable  him  to  go  on  living  despite  his  sinful 
inclinations,  peer-group  pressures  and  self-criticism  meetings  aim 
far  more  directly  at  adjusting  the  individual’s  behavior.  Both  de¬ 
vices  seek  to  make  conformity  to  group  norms  self-enforcing  by 
backing  it  up  with  vague  but  strong  community  pressure.  That 
such  pressure  is  as  much  a  perversion  and  corrosion  of  regular 
judicial  processes  as  naked  terror  must  be  self-evident. 


TERROR  SINCE  STALIN 

In  the  decade  since  Stalin’s  death,  his  successors  have  publicly 
decried  the  excesses  of  mass  terror  and  have  backed  their  words 
with  actions  of  various  kinds.  They  have  rehabilitated  some  of  the 
victims  of  terror,  benefiting  by  this  corrective  action  not  only  the 
surviving  kin  of  the  Old  Bolsheviks  purged  in  the  1930s,  but  also 
thousands  of  citizens  exiled,  after  mass  raids,  because  they  belonged 
to  a  nationality  group  or  some  other  group  singled  out  for  annihila¬ 
tion  or  decimation.  Fairly  early  after  Stalin’s  death,  his  successors 
decapitated  and  significantly  weakened  the  entire  police  apparatus, 
in  line  with  the  liquidation  of  its  former  chief,  L.  P.  Beria.  Con¬ 
forming  to  the  pattern  of  decentralization  practiced  in  many  other 
areas  of  administration,  the  federal  Ministry  of  the  Interior  (MVD) 
was  abolished  in  i960  and  its  functions  transferred  to  analogous 
ministries  in  the  fifteen  constituent  republics.  (Two  years  later, 
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on  September  3,  1962,  the  name  of  the  MVD  in  the  RSFSR  was 
changed  to  Ministry  of  Public  Law  and  Order.)  At  the  federal 
Council  of  Ministers,  a  Committee  on  State  Security  (KGB)  re¬ 
mains  in  charge  of  combatting  political  crimes.  Meanwhile,  there 
has  been  an  obvious  decrease  in  the  number  of  inmates  in  cor¬ 
rective  labor  camps  and  an  apparent  willingness  to  experiment 
with  more  benign  methods  of  correction  emphasizing  rehabilitation 
rather  than  punishment.'^  Finally,  the  security  police  has  been 
deprived  of  some  of  the  authorities  it  wielded  before,  most  im- 
portanl  among  them  that  of  inflicting  punishment  through  ad¬ 
ministrative  boards  without  even  a  modicum  of  due  legal  process. 
In  short,  the  talons  of  the  terror  apparatus  have  been  clipped 
somewjiat.  Without  doubt,  the  basic  elements  of  the  machine 
remain  in  existence  and  may  still  be  in  use,  albeit  on  a  reduced 
basis.  The  Party’s  pronouncements  continue  to  stress  the  need 
for  socialist  legality”  and  warn  against  police  arbitrariness;  but 
they  ah  0  go  on  preaching  unflagging  vigilance  against  any  persons 
who  might  disturb  the  Soviet  way  of  life. 

The  picture,  already  obscure  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient 
evidence,  is  ambiguous  because  of  the  contradictory  aims  of  the 
regime.  It  seems  plausible  to  assume  that  the  economic  disadvan¬ 
tages  o:  using  prison  labor  on  the  previous  gigantic  scale  have 
impressed  themselves  on  the  Party  leaders.  In  a  rapidly  maturing 
industri  al  economy,  manpower  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  such 
reckless  fashion.  Moreover,  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  may  also  have 
convinced  themselves  that  mass  terror  endangers  and  damages  the 
political  system  more  than  it  benefits  the  ruling  elite,  perhaps 
because  the  guardians  of  loyalty  and  security  have  arrogated  too 
much  unchecked  power  in  their  hands,  or  because  legitimacy 
achieved  through  dread  rests  on  too  insecure  a  basis.  Perhaps  the 
Party  his  come  to  the  conclusion,  anyway,  that  it  has  in  fact 

I  disrassion  of  the  broad  range  of  changes  in  this  regard,  see  Paul 
M  to  Concentration  Camps?”  in  Problems  of  Communism, 

No.  2  (1962),  38-46.  For  a  report  on  a  new  kind  of  labor  camp,  the  Cor¬ 
rective  Labor  Colony  Settlement — a  penal  institution  without  walls  or  guards 
—see  article  by  D.  Pankov,  Izvestiia  (October  5,  1963  and  November  ii 
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gained  legitimacy  in  sufficient  measure  so  that  it  can  now  rely  on 
more  open  legal  procedures  for  controlling  deviant  citizens.  Be¬ 
cause  more  and  more  citizens  have  obviously  accepted  the  values 
of  the  regime  as  their  own,  the  Party  can  rely  more  and  more  on 
the  population  itself  to  keep  its  deviant  members  under  control. 
In  other  words,  peer-group  pressure  can  be  mobihzed  not  only 
in  periods  of  intense  class  warfare,  but  also  in  periods  of  growing 
stabilization;  in  the  former  circumstance,  a  struggling  regime  en¬ 
courages  militant  minorities  that  sympathize  with  the  revolution 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands;  in  the  latter,  the  party  en¬ 
forces  its  well-established  rule  by  fostering  majority  tyranny.  In 
both  cases,  the  forms  may  be  very  similar.  Indeed,  we  can  assume 
that  any  individual  Soviet  official  must  regard  the  terror  apparatus 
and  the  political  police  in  general  as  a  threat,  and  that  even  the 
number-one  man  in  the  i^ystem  may  look  at  it  that  way.  Political 
police  forces  in  any  system  are  a  potential  threat  not  because  of 
the  troops  and  weapons  they  have  at  their  disposal,  but  because 
they  have  the  power  of  knowledge.  Their  files,  containing  all  the 
most  embarrassing  information  about  even  the  highest  citizens, 
are  political  dynamite  which  can  explode  under  the  very  individual 
or  group  theoretically  controlling  the  police  and  dependent  on  their 
work.  In  short,  the  political  police  is  useful,  but  also  dangerous. 
Its  entire  operation  tends  to  have  a  disruptive  effect.  Police  officials 
have  a  professional  interest  both  in  being  suspicious  and  in  fostering 
suspicion.  The  political  police  plays  the  role  of  watchdog  and 
accuser,  hence  also  of  a  disrupter  and  troublemaker.  In  looking 
at  any  society  that  makes  use  of  political  police  forces  one  gets 
the  impression  that  these  forces  spend  much  of  their  time  (and  of 
the  national  resources)  in  chasing  phantom  enemies  of  their  own 
imagination  or  even  creation.  After  aU,  even  if  there  are  no  sub¬ 
versive  conspiracies,  the  police  must  justify  its  continued  existence, 
it  does  this  by  conjuring  up  imaginary  threats,  and  fulfills  its 
bureaucratic  achievement  quotas  by  unearthing  sufficient  numbers 
of  suspicious  characters.®  If  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has,  since  Stalin’s  death,  limited  the  powers  of  the  police, 

8  See  p.  323. 
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it  may  well  be  because  the  leaders  became  aware  of  these  dangers. 

In  all  )olitical  systems,  Soviet  or  Western  style,  vigilance  against 
the  political  police  is  a  vital  necessity. 

Whrt  was  said  above  concerning  the  renewed  and  intensified 
use  of  peer-group  pressure  refers  to  a  variety  of  experiments  the 
Soviet  I  regime  has  undertaken  in  recent  years.  All  these  experi¬ 
ments  jhave  in  common  the  transfer  of  police  and/or  judicial  func¬ 
tions  irom  formal  administrative  agencies  of  the  government  to 
informal  groups  at  the  grass-roots  or  community  level.  Soviet 
spokesmen  write  about  these  transfers  of  governmental  functions 
as  ste])s  toward  the  withering  away  of  the  state,  hence  as  tokens 
of  the  incipient  transition  of  Soviet  society  from  socialism  to  com¬ 
munis  cn,  “signifying  the  further  development  of  Soviet  democracy 
and  tlie  strengthening  of  the  role  of  the  community  in  the  com¬ 
munist  education  of  the  toilers.”^  Two  such  novel  institutions 
deseriie  to  be  discussed— the  Comrades’  Courts  formed  by  resi- 
dentiEl  neighborhood  assemblies  or  by  the  employees  gathered  at  a 
place  of  work,  and  the  squads  (druzhiny)  of  Young  Communist 
activi  its  which  function  as  auxiliary  police  and  as  universal  censors 
of  behavior.  Comrades’  Courts,  discussed  since  1959.  set  up 
forme  lly  in  1961,  and  still  somewhat  on  an  experimental  basis,^® 
sit  in  judgment  over  individuals  from  their  own  neighborhood  or 
workshop.  They  are  entitled  to  mete  out  various  minor  punishments 
or  recommend  more  drastic  action  by  higher  authorities.  But,  in 
effect,  they  seem  to  decide  primarily  whether  or  not  the  individual 
being  “tried”  fits  in  or  should  be  cast  out  of  his  peer  group.  In 
making  this  decision,  Comrades’  Courts  direct  their  attention  to 
various  kinds  of  antisocial  behavior,  including  quarrelsomeness, 


malicious  gossip,  drunkenness,  slovenliness,  wife-beating,  pmmis- 
cuity^  vandalism,  petty  theft,  and  unsatisfactory  work  discipline. 
Thei:  main  function  is  defined  as  that  of  helping  to  educate  their 

9  decree  of  the  Presidium  of  the  All-Union  Central  Council  of  Trade 
Unions  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Workers’  Comrades  Courts. 
SprJochnik  Partiinogo  Rabotnika,  Issue  4  (1963),  p.  554- 

10  Witness  the  decree  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
RussiL  Republic  (RSFSR),  October  23,  ^963,  adding 

thorough  amendments  to  the  statute  on  Comrades  Courts.  Izvestiia  (October 

25,  i!963). 
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fellow-citizens  to  a  positive  attitude  toward  work,  socialist  property 
the  socialist  way  of  life,  collectivism,  mutual  help,  and  respect  for 
the  nghts  of  others;ii  they  assume  jurisdiction  for  the  individual’s 
behavior  not  only  at  his  place  of  work,  but  also  in  public  places 
and  even  m  the  home.  In  contrast,  the  vigilante  squads  of  the 
omsomol  are  organized  to  function  as  auxiliary  police.  They  are 
to  keep  order  at  mass  gatherings  and  in  public  places  and  appear 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  any  citizens  offending  against  the  com- 
mumty’s  (or  the  Party’s)  standards  of  taste  in  behavior,  dress, 
entertainment,  or  choice  of  associates.  They  are  supposed  to  use 
persuasion,  warnings,  or  adverse  publicity  against  offenders  against 
such  standards  or  may  turn  them  over  to  more  formal  legal  authori¬ 
ties  m  case  of  serious  or  repeated  violations.  As  soon  as  they  were 
created,  it  became  evident  that  they  would  frequently  overstep  the 
limits  of  their  authority,  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
Some  of  these  volunteer  policemen  seem  to  be  narrow-minded, 
prying  minds;  some  have  been  roughnecks  who  used  physical 
violence  against  those  whose  behavior  they  found  objectionable 
In  the  Soviet  press,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of 
these  practices.i2  But  popular  resentment  has  also  led  to  violent 
resistance;  and  this  has  caused  the  government  to  pass  severe 
laws  against  such  resistance:  the  police  and  its  auxiliaries  appar¬ 
ently  have  to  be  protected  against  the  Soviet  people.i^  in  both 
oases,  the  Party  obviously  has  created  institutions  of  coercion  and 
intimidation  which  apply  sanctions  in  cases  where  no  formal  law 
has  been  violated,  and  where  therefore  the  public  prosecutor  and 
Jhe  courts  have  no  cause  to  step  in,  despite  the  vagueness  and  all- 
inclusiveness  of  Soviet  criminal  laws.  Moreover,  in  all  these  cases, 
the  Party  uses  the  spontaneous  resentment  of  the  most  narrow¬ 
minded,  the  most  indoctrinated,  and  the  most  authoritarian  citizens, 
including  juveniles  with  questionable  motives,  to  intimidate  all 


J  complaints  in  Komsomolskaia  Pravda  (October 

f  P>  ipSo),  p.  2;  and  (September  22,  1960),  p.  4. 

Verkhovnogo  Soveta  SSSR,  in  Spmvochmk  Partulogo 
V  (February  ij,  1962),  p.  532.  See  also  Postanovlennie 
Prezidmma  Verkhovnogo  Soveta  SSSR  (April  4,  1962). 
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those  who  dare  exercise  or  manifest  some  shreds  of  individuality 
and  nonconformity.  In  these  new  institutions,  terror  has  become  a 
popul  ir  institution.^^ 

Soviet  commentators  hail  this  development  as  part  of  the 
withering  away  of  the  state  and  the  blossoming  forth  of  true 
democracy.  A  distinguished  law  professor  asserts  that  “the  Soviet 
state  will  rely  less  and  less  on  compulsion  and  more  and  more  on 
education  and  organization’*;^^  and  indeed  one  might  consider 
comrades’  courts  and  Komsomol  druzhiny  as  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  a  peculiar  kind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  coercion  has  educa¬ 
tional  effects,  just  as  all  organization  is  a  form  of  compulsion. 
Another  recent  Soviet  writer  is  a  bit  more  forthright  in  discussing 
the  creeping  terror  of  these  organizations:  “In  communist  society,” 
he  writes,  “governmental-legal  coercion  will  completely  disappear, 
and  with  it  the  institutions  which  carry  it  out.  However,  coercion 
will  continue  to  exist  in  the  coming  society.  Only  it  will  be  prac¬ 
ticed  directly  by  the  society,  by  societal  organizations,  by  the 
public.  .  .  .  Political  power  will  transform  itself  into  societal 
powe:.”^^ 


For  details,  see  also  Jeremy  R.  Azrael,  “Is  Coercion  Withering  Away?” 
in  Problems  of  Communism,  XI,  6  (November-December,  1962),  pp.  9-17. 

IS  P.  Romashkin,  “Soviet  State  and  Law  at  the  Contemporary  Stage,” 
in  Fuf  damentals  of  Soviet  Law  (Moscow,  1962),  pp.  19-20. 

IS  .A .  K.  Belykh,  “O  dialektike  otmiraniia  gosudarstva,”  in  Sovetskoe 
gosudarstvo  i  pravo,  No.  i  (1963). 


Chapter  XIV 

Socialization  and  Legitimation 


Of  course,  the  way  of  life,  and  labor  and  social  relations, 
play  a  decisive  part  in  developing  people’s  social  consciousness 
and  high  moral  qualities.  But  it  would  be  incorrect  to  make 
everything  depend  on  objective  factors  alone  [that  is,  on  the 
given  social  system].  Communist  education  of  the  working 
people  is  an  incessant  concern  of  the  Party,  the  state,  mass 
organizations,  and  collectives.  An  important  part  is  played 
here  by  the  press,  radio,  cinema,  television,  literature,  theater, 
and  graphic  arts.  Skilful  use  of  all  these  media  can  greatly 
accelerate  the  law-governed  process  of  the  development  of 
communist  consciousness  and  morality,  and  therefore  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  communism. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MARXISM-LENINISM 


To  repeat:  the  widespread  and  habitual  use  of  terror  is  an  admis¬ 
sion  of  insecurity,  weakness,  and  lack  of  legitimacy,  just  as  the 
habitual  use  of  bully  tactics  in  personal  relations  betrays  weakness 
or  an  inner  sense  of  weakness.  Moreover,  terror  is  an  unreliable  as 
well  as  costly  method  of  obtaining  compliance  with  the  will  of  the 
regime.  Vigilance  easily  snowballs  into  mass  hysteria.  The  cost  in 
human  lives  is  always  heavy  and,  in  the  long  run,  prohibitive. 
Terror  alienates  the  citizens  as  much  as  it  cows  them;  and  by 
doing  both  it  stifles  initiative,  innovation,  and  progress.  Finally, 
it  is  insufficiently  discriminating  and  eliminates  many  loyal  and 
useful  individuals  who  did  not  in  fact  threaten  the  political  system. 
Some  of  these  drawbacks  apply  not  only  to  mass  terror  as  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  police,  but  also  to  the  pressure  for  conformity  exerted 
by  neighborhood  kangaroo  courts  and  Komsomol  vigilante  squads. 

A  much  more  reliable  and  dependable  method  of  achieving  com¬ 
pliance  is  to  condition  the  citizens  so  as  to  make  them  accept  the 
values  and  goals  of  the  elite,  to  make  them  internalize  the  Party’s 
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will  SCI  that  it  becomes  their  own.  Such  a  process  of  conditioning 
is  ususdly  called  “socialization”;  and  if  it  is  conditioning  specifically 
to  the  political  system,  it  may  be  referred  to  as  “political  socializa¬ 
tion.”  Socialization  is  a  process  that  must  go  on  in  all  human  so¬ 
cieties  and  political  systems,  because  no  society  or  political  order 
has  yet  been  devised  in  which  the  members  can  function  and  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  yet  not  disrupt  the  social  or  political  structure,  by  merely 
following  the  instincts  and  drives  with  which  they  may  have  been 
born.  All  social  behavior  is  learned  behavior;  and  socialization  is 
the  p  ocess  in  which  men  jeam  to  function  as  members  of  their 
own  societies. 

Soc  ialization  is  so  closely  linked  with  legitimation  that  the  two 
processes  should  be  named  in  the  same  breath.  Socialization  func¬ 
tions  to  make  the  individual  into  a  useful  and  successful  member 
of  his  society  by  teaching  him  the  prevailing  behavior  pattern  and 
role  c expectations.  Legitimation  is  that  process  which  makes  him 
accept  the  system  as  it  is;  it  causes  him  to  develop  positive,  ap¬ 
prove  ig  attitudes  toward  the  system  and  its  institutions,  toward 
those  who  exert  leadership  in  it  as  well  as  toward  the  process  by 
which  they  have  been  selected  for  their  prominent  positions.  Be¬ 
cause  men  seem  to  have  a  propensity  for  challenging  relationships 
of  in  equality,  this,  too,  is  probably  a  process  no  political  system 
can  dispense  with. 

The  universality  of  the  socialization  and  legitimation  processes 
may  at  times  be  overlooked  because  the  processes  may  be  so 
spontaneous,  nondeliberate,  or  informal,  that  they  escape  the 
notice  even  of  the  outside  observer.  The  insider,  that  is,  the  mem¬ 
ber  (If  a  given  society,  is  likely  to  be  entirely  unaware  of  these 
proc(5Sses.  In  his  eyes,  what  is  in  fact  a  schooling  for  life  in  a 
specific  social  system  becomes  a  schooling  for  life  in  general,  since 
he  is  not  aware  of  alternative  ways  of  life.  Socialization  processes, 
moreover,  attract  little  attention  of  those  who  observe  cotnpara- 
tively  static  or  traditional  societies,  since  the  very  process  of  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  a  traditional  or  stable  setting  seems  to  accomplish  the 
task^  of  socialization  and  legitimation.  Similar  processes  may  also 
be  opscure  in  very  heterogeneous  or  rapidly  changing  societies 
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because  they  may  abound  in  subcultures  and  subsocieties,  each 
having  its  own  standards  of  behavior  and  specific  methods  of  con¬ 
ditioning  its  members.  Because  of  this  variety,  the  outsider  may 
overlook  the  socialization  devices  that  pervade  the  entire  society; 
and,  again,  these  may  be  so  spontaneous  and  informal  that  they 
escape  attention. 


PROCESSES  OF  SOCIALIZATION  AND  LEGITIMATION 

In  the  Soviet  political  system,  some  of  these  observations  apply  as 
well.  Simply  by  growing  up  as  a  Soviet  citizen,  any  human  being  is 
bound  to  absorb  and  internalize  the  most  general  rules  of  behavior 
determining  individual  successes  and  failure  in  that  system.  Simply 
by  being  born  of  Soviet  parents  and  reared  in  Soviet  schools,  a 
child  is  bound  to  adopt  the  political  culture  of  his  environment.  By 
receiving  his  training  and  employment  from  the  Soviet  state,  the 
citizen  is  likely  to  adjust  himself  to  the  ways  and  manners  pre¬ 
vailing  in  that  organization.  Moreover,  by  growing  up  under  the 
pver-present  tutelage  of  the  Communist  Party,  he  may  come  to 
take  its  political  leadership  entirely  for  granted.  To  use  the  tech¬ 
nical  expression:  in  his  eyes,  the  Party  and  its  leaders,  simply  by 
naving  been  in  charge  for  as  long  as  he  can  remember,  may  be 
endowed  with  legitimacy,  and  so  may  the  countless  citizens  to 
whom  the  system  has  granted  some  particular  authority.  In  a 
similarly  informal  and  unnoticeable  fashion,  the  American  reader 
of  this  book  may  have  learned  to  respect  as  legitimate  the  authority 
of  the  President,  of  his  teacher,  or  of  the  policeman;  and  he  may 
also  have  learned  to  take  for  granted  the  wealth  of  some  and  the 
jDoverty  of  others.  In  other  words,  he  may  have  accepted  the 
Jegitimacy  of  private  property  and  property  differences. 

Still,  the  Soviet  regime  has  not  been  able  or  willing  to  rely  on  the 
spontaneous  processes  of  socialization  and  legitimation  which  work 
on  those  who  simply  grow  up  in  the  system.  We  have  had  ample 
proof  of  this  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  principal  reason  for 
this  unwillingness  to  let  spontaneous  socialization  do  its  work,  of 
course,  is  that  it  has  been  a  revolutionary  regime  which  sought  to 
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overthrow  the  inherited,  traditional  political  culture  and  promote  a 
compie  ;ely  new  one.  The  spontaneous  processes  working  on  the 
growing  child  therefore  were  not  just  insufficient;  they  were  in  fact 
considdred  hostile— part  of  a  past  the  regime  wished  to  overcome. 
Hence  the  spontaneous  socialization  forces  working  in  the  parental 
home,  :  n  the  village,  the  church,  the  peer  group,  and  other  features 
of  the  social  environment,  had  to  be  counteracted  by  a  process  of 
counte --socialization  or  resocialization,  and  the  revolutionary  ori¬ 
gins  of  the  regime  logically  demanded  a  vigorous  effort  at  legitimiz¬ 
ing  the  new  ruling  party. ^  The  need  for  such  education  and  re- 
educat  ion  programs  was  felt  all  the  more  urgently  after  the  regime 
engaged  in  its  crash  program  for  industrialization,  which  by  its 
very  r  ature  required  a  major  psychological  readjustment  of  all 
citizens,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  be  shoved  aside  or  crushed  by  the 
giant  machine  their  society  was  becoming. 

The  Communist  Party  has  always  acknowledged  the  need  for  a 
contin  aal  process  of  socialization,  beginning  with  Lenin  s  realiza¬ 
tion  tiat  the  Soviet  regime  was  held  together  by  a  mixture  of 
coercian  and  conviction;  and  it  has  always  aspired  to  a  situation 
in  which  coercion  could  be  dispensed  with  because  comrnunist 
convictions  had  spread  among  the  widest  masses  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  hi  must  be  our  endeavor,”  said  Khrushchev  to  a  congress  of 
comir  unist  youth  leaders,  “to  make  every  young  person  regard  the 
interests  of  the  nation  as  his  own  most  vital  interests  and  thus  to 
makemern  turn  into  ideologically  committed  fighters.”^  And  the 
basic  ideological  textbook  of  the  Party  states  this  as  follows:  “The 
society  that  is  building  communism  sets  before  itself  a  lofty  ideal 
gradv  ally  to  do  away  with  all  compulsion  and  administrative  regu- 
latior  of  relations  between  people,  replacing  them  by  measures  of 
socia  influence  and  education.  Only  such  a  society  is  able  to 

1  Pa  rticularly  the  family,  which  in  more  stable  societies  is  the  first  and 
perhahs  most  important  agent  of  socialization,  was  of  doubtful  and  often 
negative  value  to  the  regime,  because  it  was  bound,  m  the  mam,  to  transmit 
prerevolutionary  life  patterns.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  regime, 
in  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  existence,  sought  to  destroy  the  family,  lo 
be  sufe  in  line  with  the  cultural  counterrevolution,  the  Party  rediscovered 
the  usefulness  of  the  family  as  a  socialization  agent,  but  even  now  the 
family  is  no  more  than  an  auxiliary  device  in  this  process. 

^  Komsomolskaia  Pravda  (April  21,  1962). 
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achieve  the  task  of  eradicating  all  violations  of  law  and  order  and 
abolishing  crime,  for  it  creates  the  necessary  conditions  for  this  by 
ensuring  the  growth  of  material  security  and  a  rise  in  the  level  of 
culture  and  pohtical  consciousness  among  the  working  people. 
Voluntary,  conscientious  fulfillment  of  their  duties  becomes  a  rule 
for  all.”3  In  the  long  run,  the  aim  of  socialization,  in  fact,  is  to 
make  all  citizens  internalize  the  Party’s  goals  to  such  an  extent 
that  everyone  is  a  communist.  “As  time  goes  on,”  says  the  same 
text,  “the  Ideology  of  the  party,  its  principles  and  standards  of 
hfe  will  become  the  possession  of  aU  of  society.  Actually,  every 
person  will  then  become  a  conscious  Communist. 

Forms  of  Indoctrination.  Of  the  various  methods  of  socialization 
and  legitimation  used  by  the  Soviet  rulers,  other  than  the  terror 
described  earlier,  the  most  obvious  one  is  indoctrination.  Indoc¬ 
trination  assumes  a  number  of  forms.  First,  it  comes  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  as  formal  citizenship  education.  All  children  in  the  Soviet 
Union  receive  school  instruction  in  topics  that  convey  the  political 
ethos  of  the  regime — history,  social  studies,  and  philosophy.  The 
length  and  intensity  of  such  instruction  increases  at  every  higher 
educational  level.  What  the  content  of  such  instruction  is,  we  have 
indicated  m  Part  I.  Taught  by  teachers  and  professors  who  have 
majored”  in  these  subjects  at  teachers’  colleges  or  specialized 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  these  courses  are  compulsory  for 
aU  students.  That  these  subjects  are  often  taught  in  perfunctory 
and  boring  fashion  is  due  partly  to  the  catechismal  rigidity  of  the 
Soviet  official  dogma,  and  partly  to  the  nature  of  compulsory  mass 
instruction  in  any  subject.  Obviously,  the  regime  could  not  succeed 
in  the  task  of  indoctrination  if  it  left  it  to  classroom  instructors  of 
this  sort.  Therefore,  the  Party  supplements  the  effort  of  these 
teachers  and  professors  by  an  elaborate  publicity  machinery  which 
it  operates  directly.  This  is  the  agitprop  operation  of  the  party, 
usually  referred  to  as  “ideological  work,”  which  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  Part  II.  It  attempts,  among  other  things,  to  spread  the 
official  social  doctrine  among  the  general  citizenry  by  means  of 

®  Fundamentals  of  Marxism-Leninism,  n  672 
^Ibid,,  p.  690.  ‘ 
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posters  and  exhibits;  through  lectures,  seminars,  discussions,  and 
informll  orientation  tallcs.“  Some  of  these  (and  other)  indoctrina¬ 
tion  messages  reach  the  broadest  mass  audiences  regardless  ot 
whethef  the  individuals  wish  to  receive  them  ot  not.  Others  are 
availab  e  to  those  citizens  who  are  interested  or  who  feel  the  need 

to  demonstrate  an  interest  in  them. 

Whi  .e  the  Party’s  Agitprop  machine  addresses  itself  to  the  entire 
population,  the  younger  generation’s  classroom  indoctnnatwn  is 
supplemented  by  the  work  of  the  Party’s  youth  auxiliaries.  To  be 
sure  do  more  than  between  one  third  and  one  half  of  the  young 
men’  ^d  women  above  the  age  of  fourteen  have  usually  been 
members  of  the  Komsomol  (Full  name:  All-Union  Leninist  Com¬ 
munist  Union  of  Youth,  or  VLKSM);  and  in  some  periods,  such 
as  the  years  immediately  before  and  after  World  War  ,  t  e  per 
centaJes  have  been  far  lower.*  But  the  vast  majority  of  younger 
children  (ages  ten  to  fifteen)  are  members  of  the  Young  Pioneers. 
This  iommunist  scout  movement  functions  primarily  as  a  socia  i 
zatioJ  and  indoctrination  agency,  wherein  the  youngsters  learn 
discipline,  obedience,  eooperativeness,  patriotism,  and  other  boy 
scout  virtues  that  will  supposedly  help  integrate  them  into  adult 

society. 

5  Seine  of  these  techniques,  and  the  need  for 
cusse^in  Ideologicheskaia  rabota  partiinykh  orgamzatsu  (Moscow. 

i.  "p™  ”  (.Tibl 

22  ool)  in  1918,  the  membership  has  grown  as  follows, 

‘  96,000  1933  4,500,000 

400,000  1936  3,600,000 

247,000  1941  11,000,000 

400,000  1945  15,000,000 

1,000,000  1949  9,283,289 

2,000,000  1954  18,825,327 

1962  19,400,000 

1962! 


1919 

1920 
1922 

1924 

1925 

1927 


t 
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distinguish  not  only  between  different 
me  hods  of  indoctrination,  but  also  between  different  kinds  of 
matenal  presented  to  the  receivers  of  indoctrination.  The  broad 
backpound  information  of  history,  social  studies,  and  philosophy, 
which  in  their  totahty  constitute  the  dogma  of  Soviet  communism 
represent  only  the  more  formal  part  of  indoctrination.  This  is  al¬ 
ways  supplemented  by  the  ceaseless  dissemination  of  the  current 
Party  hne  on  domestic  problems  and  world  affairs.  Such  up-to-date 
information  and  comments  on  recent  events  are  unleashed  onto  the 
citizenry  in  a  never-ending,  broad  and  fast  stream  of  messages 
from  which  there  seems  to  be  no  escape.  True,  not  everyone  can 
e  expected  to  read  the  daily  newspaper  or  the  waU  newspaper 
tecked  onto  the  buUetin  board;  many  people  may  never  set  foot 
in  the  reading  rooms  their  village,  town,  or  employer  provides; 
election  campaigns  may  leave  them  unmoved,  and  they  may  doze 
during  agitation  meetings.  But  the  posters,  billboards,  and  electric- 
ight  si^s  remain  visible  to  all  passers-by,  and  only  the  deaf  can 
fail  to  hear  the  messages  that  come  forth  from  the  local  radio 
station  through  loudspeakers  fixed  permanently  in  public  places— 
markets,  squares,  parks,  canteens.  Government  pubUcity  is  as 
inescapable  in  the  USSR  as  commercial  advertising  is  in  the  United 
States;  and,  except  for  being  noncompetitive,  it  takes  very  similar 
forms.  Likewise,  much  of  the  verbiage  poured  forth  is  apparently 
taken  in  by  the  hapless  citizens  as  uncritically,  unthinkingly,  and 
noncommittally  as  we  ingest  political  oratory,  church  sermons,  and 
commercial  advertising. 

The  institution  that  makes  this  running  indoctrination  possible  is 
the  absolute  monopoly  which  the  Party,  indirectly  or  directly 
wields  over  all  media  of  communications,  including  all  publishing 
ventures,  from  mimeographed  wall  newspapers  to  books,  all  radio 
and  television  facilities,  and  the  two  news-gathering  agencies.  By 
wiel^ng  this  monopoly  over  the  printed  or  publicly  spoken  word 
the  Party,  aided  by  the  government  and  various  other  subsidiaiw 
Organizations,  can  control  the  contents,  form,  subject  matter,  and 
fiianner  of  presentation  or  interpretation  of  aU  public  communica- 
fions.  It  can  thus  indoctrinate  the  citizens  not  only  positively  (by 
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structujring  all  messages  in  accordance  with  the  Party  line)  but 
also  negatively  (by  keeping  any  alternative  views  from  being  voiced; 
by  eliipinating  facts,  interpretations,  or  even  moods  not  in  line 
with  the  party’s  views).  In  short,  the  entire  communications  busi¬ 
ness,  ih  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  political 
machinery.  This  monopoly  is  not  disrupted  by  the  very  considerable 
degree  of  decentralization  prevailing  in  the  publication  of  the 
printec  word.  The  Party’s  Central  Committee  publishes  a  daily 
newspjper,  (Truth),  as  do  many  of  its  subordinate  terri¬ 

torial  organizations.  The  national  government  and  many  repub¬ 
lican,  provincial,  and  city  governments  publish  dailies  of  their  own. 
The  va  riety  of  specialized  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  USSR 
is  as  g]‘eat  as  the  complex  division  of  labor  in  a  modern  industrial 
society  demands.  Every  skill  and  profession,  every  interest,  every 
separa  e  reading  public  and  every  organized  group  in  Soviet 
government,  economics,  and  daily  life,  has  some  serial  publica¬ 
tion  responding  to  its  needs  for  specialized  information  and  news. 
Inevitably,  this  variety  of  publications  and  publishers  spells  a 
certain  amount  of  difference  in  opinions  and  interpretations.  The 
strategc  conceptions  expressed  in  Krasnaya  Zvezda  (Red  Star), 
the  newspaper  of  the  Central  Committee’s  Military  Department, 
have  at  times  differed  from  those  printed  in  the  journal  of  the 
Genercl  Staff,  Voennaia  Mysl  (Military  Thought).  Various  literary 
jouma  s,  at  the  present  time,  are  managed  by  spokesmen  of  differ¬ 
ent  literary  schools.  The  Komsomol  paper,  Komsomolskaia  Pravda, 
is  likely  to  clash  with  professional  educators,  and  their  journals, 
on  a  viriety  of  educational  problems.  Issues  concerning  economic 
management  will  be  viewed  differently  by  economists  and  produc¬ 
tion  ergineers,  and  their  respective  journals. 

In  Tart  I  of  this  book  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  every  practical 
field  o[  endeavor,  the  line  and  staff  personnel  who  must  solve 
countless  managerial  and  engineering  problems  discuss  them 
candid  y  and  in  commonsense  terms,  often  with  little  regard  to 
ideological  taboos.  Nonetheless,  controversy  and  heterogeneity 
are  kept  down  by  a  number  of  devices.  First,  much  of  the  news  ap¬ 
pearing  in  provincial  and  local  papers  is  in  fact  printed  in  Moscow, 
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which  distributes  its  plates  by  air,  or  dictates  its  articles  by  wire¬ 
less  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  way  wire  services  and  newspaper 
chains  operate  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  all  publications, 
with  due  acknowledgment  of  their  variety  and  conflicting  views, 
are  official  publications  in  that  they  are  produced  by  recognized 
public  organizations.  Soviet  law  strictly  forbids  the  private  owner¬ 
ship  of  printing  and  publishing  facilities,  including  even  duplicating 
machines.  To  close  the  chain  of  controls  over  the  printed  word,  all 
publications  are  subject  to  several  stages  of  censorship.  In  the 
case  of  books,  the  censorship  agency  is  the  Main  Administration 
for  Literary  Affairs  and  Publishing  (Glavlit)  in  the  Ministry  for 
Education."^ 

Despite  real  differences  of  opinion  which  are  expressed  continu¬ 
ally,  the  total  output  of  printed  and  spoken  words  in  the  USSR 
thus  tends  to  appear  strikingly  uniform  in  tone  and  contents,  at 
least  to  the  outsider.  Whether  the  various  control  methods  enumer¬ 
ated  above  create  this  homogeneity  or  whether  they  merely  rein¬ 
force  it  might  be  an  interesting  question,  but  can  probably  not  be 
answered.  Lest  we  answer,  with  undue  haste,  that  the  uniformities 
of  Soviet  thought  and  communications  are  the  result  of  direct 
control  and  coercion,  we  should  reflect  on  some  of  the  uniformities 
of  political  opinion  in  the  Western  world,  which  develop  with 
seeming  spontaneity,  yet  can  at  times  be  striking.  There  are  in¬ 
stances  in  which  editorial  opinion  as  expressed  in  newspapers  and 
on  television  in  the  West  has  spontaneously  shifted  as  widely  and 
as  rapidly  as  the  Soviet  press  does  in  the  wake  of  a  change  in  the 
Party  line.® 

7  See  Merle  Fainsod,  “Censorship  in  the  USSR,”  Problems  of  Communism, 

No.  2  (1956).  .  ... 

8  Examples  can  be  adduced  most  easily  from  interpretations  ot  interna¬ 
tional  affairs;  for  instance,  the  shifts  of  American  press  opinion  concerning 
Fidel  Castro  or  Syngman  Rhee,  and  the  remarkable  change  in  attitudes 
toward  Germany  and  Japan. 

“Through  the  years  I  have  noted  that  Time  is  run  on  what  might  be  called 
the  Theory  of  Instantaneously  Reversible  Infallibility.  That  is,  what  is  pro¬ 
pounded  with  great  skill  and  energy  and  conviction  on  one  Friday  as  an 
eternal  Truth  is  neither  denied  nor  explained  the  following  Friday  when  a 
diametrically  opposed  eternal  Truth  is  propounded,  with  equal  vigor  and 
conviction.”  Statement  by  Irwin  Shaw,  in  ''Time:  The  Weekly  Fiction 
Magazine,”  in  fact,  I,  i  (January-February  1964),  19. 
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To  sum  up:  The  Soviet  citizen  hears  a  great  deal  about  current 
events,  whether  he  is  interested  or  not.  The  higher  his  status,  the 
more  he  is  expected  to  keep  himself  informed;  and  in  a  variety  of 
ways  his  peers  and  his  superiors  manage  to  check  on  his  zeal  in 
keepin  y  up  with  the  news.  All  he  learns  is  selected  and  interpreted 
for  him,  and  presented  in  a  form  and  style  which  the  Party  con¬ 
siders  appropriate. 

The  Arts  as  Media  of  Socialization,  But  this  does  not  exhaust 
the  list  of  socialization  methods.  Rather,  they  include  a  number  of 
other  important  devices.  One  of  these  is  the  Party’s  control  over 
all  artistic  endeavor  and  over  aU  entertainment  media.  Style  and 
conteni  of  all  artistic  creations  and  entertainment  are  prescribed 
to  those  who  practice  the  relevant  professions.  Their  work  is 
planned  and  supervised,  and  their  careers  are  controlled,  by  the 
government  or  the  Party  in  the  bureaucratic  fashion  pervading  all 
Soviet  oublic  life.  The  methods  employed  for  this  purpose  include 
central  control  over  the  essential  tools — theaters,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  artistic  materials,  printing  presses.  Party  and  government, 
through  their  countless  branch  agencies,  are  the  only  patrons  and 
distribi  tors  of  art  and  entertainment.  Hence  they  can  control 
their  st^le  and  content;  and  the  relevant  professions  are  organized 
in  unions  or  guilds  which  act  as  vehicles  for  these  controls.  For 
instance,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Writers,  closely  supervised  by  the 
cultura  department  of  the  Central  Committee,  commissions  works, 
sets  thijmes,  determines  permissible  forms,  voices  criticism,  and 
may  veto  the  publication  of  a  manuscript.  Membership  in  good 
standing  in  the  Union  is  the  first  prerequisite  for  having  one’s  work 
published.  Similar  controls  shape  the  works  of  painters,  sculptors, 
composers,  actors,  movie  producers,  and  even  circus  performers. 

The  rationale  behind  this  monopolistic  control  over  art  and  en- 
tertainrient  is  the  argument  that  all  these  activities  are  acts  of 
commu  lication.  All  communications,  however,  must  convey  mes¬ 
sages  acceptable  to  the  regime  if  they  are  to  be  permitted.  The 
people  (as  represented  by  the  Party  and  the  government)  will  not 
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allow  anyone  to  express  hostile  or  deviant  views  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  permit  foes  or  deviants  to  use  materials  owned  by  the 
people  for  such  purposes.  The  people  have  the  right  to  prevent 
their  own  property  from  being  used  for  purposes  that  are  frivolous, 
useless,  or  wasteful;  hence  the  right — nay,  the  duty — of  those 
authorities  who  speak  for  the  people  to  determine  the  form  and 
contents  of  all  artistic  and  entertainment  production. 

The  principal  guidelines  the  Party  has  imposed  on  Soviet  art  in 
this  connection  might  be  summarized  as  follows:  First,  all  art  must 
be  presented  in  forms  that  are  easily  understood  by  everyone.  Art 
must  be  uncomplicated.  If  it  is  visual,  it  should  also  be  naturalistic; 
if  it  is  music,  it  should  be  harmonious  and  folksy.  Aesthetic  sophis¬ 
tication  therefore  is  frowned  upon.  There  must  be  no  experiments 
with  bold  or  bizarre  forms,  no  flights  into  excessive  abstraction, 
obscure  symbolism,  erudite  allusions,  or  other  departures  from  the 
familiar  and  the  conventional.  Such  ventures  are  condemned  as 
‘‘formalism/’  which  thus  comes  to  mean  any  preoccupation  with 
aesthetic  problems,  any  conception  of  art  as  an  end  in  itself  or  for 
itself,  or  of  art  as  a  means  of  individual  self-expression.  Art  should 
serve  not  the  artist,  nor  a  select  public  or  connoisseurs,  but  has  a 
social  purpose  and  derives  its  sole  justification  from  this  purpose. 
This  determines  its  forms. ^ 

Second,  the  contents  of  all  art  and  entertainment  must  conform 
to  the  aims  of  the  regime.  Stated  most  generally,  art  is  supposed  to 
please  and  to  educate.  It  must  glorify  the  regime  and  its  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  condemn  its  enemies.  It  should  engender  confidence 
in  the  Soviet  system  by  dwelling  on  its  advantages  and  promises. 
Although  it  may,  and  indeed  ought  to,  portray  dissenters  and 
shortcomings  or  insert  dissonances,  the  inevitable  victory  of  the 
forces  of  progress  (i.e.,  the  Communist  Party)  must  never  remain 
in  doubt.  In  Soviet  art  and  entertainment,  the  good  guys  always 

9  “Socialism  .  .  .  frees  culture  from  the  oppression  of  the  money-bags, 
affording  the  artist  the  opportunity  to  create  not  in  order  to  pander  to  the 
depraved  tastes  of  a  small  handful  of  wealthy  fat-bellies,  but  for  the  masses. 
Does  this  infringe  the  freedom  of  the  artist?  Not  in  the  least.  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Marxism-Leninism,  p.  612. 
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win.  Tlie  ending  always  is  happy.  The  concluding  note  inevitably 

is  one  of  triumph  and  optimism.^® 

In  siort,  Soviet  art,  in  style  and  content,  has  been  strikingly 
similarUo  the  “heroic  art”  of  the  Third  Reich,  and  even  more  to 
the  products  of  what  many  observers  today  call  Western  mass 
culture.  Soviet  painting  reminds  us  of  Saturday  Evening  Post 
covers!  Soviet  compositions,  of  American  “Ught  classical”  musicals. 
Soviet  Wchitecture,  until  a  few  years  ago,  seemed  modeled  on  the 
Woolvjorth  building,  the  Flatiron  building,  or  other  monstrous 
relics  from  lower  Broadway.  It  would  be  very  intriguing  to  speculate 
on  the  reasons  for  these  similarities  between  a  seemingly  spon- 
taneods  artistic  production  and  one  that  is  so  obviously  directed, 
or  between  commercialized  art  and  politicized  art;  but  such  musings 
would  go  far  beyond  the  framework  of  this  book. 

Called  “Socialist  Realism,”  this  canon  for  artistic  production, 
whichf  combines  a  popular-naturalistic  manner  with  an  optimistic 
mood,  has  had  the  sanction  of  the  Party  for  the  last  three  decades. 
To  drtell  on  the  currents  and  factions  within  the  artists’  community 
and  tlieir  relations  with  the  regime  and  with  each  other,  however 
pertirient  to  the  study  of  Soviet  politics,  would  get  us  involved  m 
exceslive  detail.  But  pertinent  it  surely  is;  for  as  soon  as  artistic 
style  becomes  a  matter  of  public  policy,  divergent  conceptions  of 
or  atiitiides  toward  art  turn  into  political  issues.  But  then,  since 
virtuiny  all  professions  in  the  USSR  are  in  the  public  employ. 


10  “those  who  are  creative  in  the  field  of  culture  carry  a  heavy  res^n- 
sibilitf  literature  and  art  not  only  reflect  the  hfe  of  the  people,  but  also 
moull  the  human  mind.  The  idea  of  the  indivisible  bond 
art  with  the  interests  and  the  struggle  of  social  classes  and,  i° 
societV  with  the  life  of  the  entire  people,  was  theoretically  substantiated 
by  Lenin  who  put  forward  the  principle  of  the  partisanship  of  literature. 
Bourgeois  propagandists  viciously  attack  this  pnnciple,  seeking  to  prove 
fhat  the  interests  of  a  d^nite  class  and  conscious  pursuance  of  a 

deflnfie  political  line  are  incompatible  with  freedom  or  artistic  creation. 

But  this  is  a  futile  attempt.”  Ibid.,  pp.  611-612  arpatest 

It  Jnust  of  course,  be  conceded  that  most,  including  some  of  the  greatest, 
workfof  art  have  been  produced  in  conformity  with  the  tastes  and 
of  th|  consumers  of  art,  and  in  material  dependence  on  them.  In  fact,  many 
immdrtal  masterpieces  have  been  produced  under  dictatorship  (secular  or 
religibus). 
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almost  all  disputes  among  professional  specialists  tend  to  become 
political  issues.^i 

The  obligation  of  artists  to  convey  in  their  work  a  mood  of 
confidence  and  optimism,  a  sense  of  the  inevitable  happy  ending, 
can  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  much  more  general  effort  to  generate 
a  perpetual  mood  of  optimism  and  confidence  in  the  population. 
Seen  in  Ms  light,  the  entire  indoctrination  work  of  the  Soviet 
regime  might  be  described  as  an  attempt  to  make  its  subjects  think 
only  positive  thoughts,  to  keep  smiling,  and  to  repress  all  discon¬ 
tent.  Sour  faces  and  grumbling  voices  are  a  vote  of  nonconfidence  in 
communism  and  therefore  a  manifestation  of  disloyalty;  at  the 
least,  they  are  considered  disturbing  and  disruptive.  Happiness  is 
obligatory.  Thus  even  the  individual’s  mood,  his  affect,  are  political 
matters,  and  subject  to  regulation. 


Summing  all  this  up  in  a  somewhat  more  comprehensive  fashion, 
we  might  define  the  goal  of  all  indoctrination  as  follows:  The 
Soviet  regime  endeavors  to  teach  its  citizens  to  react  to  any  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  highly  stereotyped  manner.  There  is  a  correct  word  and 
correct  facial  expression  for  every  occasion;  and  any  citizen  who 
wants  to  succeed  in  the  system  is  well  advised  to  use  them.  This 
attitude  can  be  illustrated  by  the  cartoon  on  page  349  and  a 
Soviet  joke:  Two  men  run  themselves  breathless  to  catch  a  bus. 
[f  they  miss,  they  will  be  late  for  work  and  subject  to  sanctions. 
They  manage  to  catch  it,  and  one  man  even  finds  a  seat.  As  he 
iowers  himself  onto  the  seat,  he  emits  a  groan  of  retrospective 
exasperation.  Whereupon  his  friend  says,  “Come  now,  Ivanovich; 
jiow  often  have  I  warned  you  not  to  talk  politics  in  public?” 

Much  of  this  may  by  now  come  naturally.  On  many  issues,  con¬ 
formity  no  longer  has  to  be  enforced,  but  only  reinforced.  At 
feast  the  opinion  leaders  are  so  well  in  tune  with  official  thinking 
that  they  swing  with  the  political  wind  without  having  to  be  re- 
indoctrinated  every  time  it  shifts. 


At  the  same  time,  in  this  process  of  the  stereotyping  of  affect 

thorough  discussion,  with  inconclusive  results,  of  Party  Dolicies 
^ncernmg  art  and  literature  took  place  at  the  June  1963  Plenum  ^o^ 
Communist  Party.  For  the  major  speeches,  see  Pravda  (June  20,  21,  22,  1963). 
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we  ses  terror  and  indoctrination  merging  in  subtle  fashion.  In 
any  oie  instance  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  individual’s 
respor  se  is  the  result  of  police  terror,  peer-group  pressure,  of  the 
steady  stream  of  educational  and  exhortative  messages  rushing  in 
upon  lis  consciousness.  All  the  forms  of  terror  and  all  the  forms 
of  indoctrination  intimately  support  and  back  up  the  others;  each 
makes  the  other  more  acceptable  as  a  “normal”  phenomenon.  All 
are  responses  to  the  party’s  need  for  reinforced  legitimacy. 

“spontaneous”  SOCIALIZATION 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  noted  that  simply  growing  up 
in  his  society  socializes  the  individual  for  life  within  it  and  that 
this  process  operates  in  all  societies,  including  the  USSR.  Indoc- 
trinatic  n  and  the  manipulation  of  affect,  we  saw,  are  used  because 
the  regime  is  unwilhng  to  rely  on  these  spontaneous  socialization 
procesies.  At  the  same  time,  spontaneous  socialization,  too,  goes 
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Jn  in  the  Soviet  system.  Yet  even  its  processes  seem,  to  the  outside 
observer,  to  be  somehow  contrived  and  manipulated.  This  impres¬ 
sion  is  conveyed  because  the  public  life  in  which  the  citizens  par¬ 
ticipate  is  given  a  certain  didactic,  paternal,  or  parental  character; 
Open  political  activities  and  events  are  deliberately  dramatized,  as 
it  were,  by  those  who  stage  them,  so  that  they  become  educational 
(jxperiences.  We  have  observed  this,  in  passing,  when  discussing 
ihe  various  steps  of  the  electoral  process,  which  functions  not  only 
lo  recruit  soviet  deputies,  but,  far  more  important,  as  a  device  for 
citizenship  education.  Similarly,  court  trials  not  only  serve  to  ad¬ 
judicate  disputes,  but  also  to  teach  socialist  legality  to  all  partici¬ 
pants  and  observers.  Trade  unions  are  not  nearly  so  important  to 
the  regime  as  agencies  for  collective  bargaining  and  the  safeguard¬ 
ing  of  workers’  rights  as  they  are  as  socialization  devices  which 
teach  labor  discipline  and  other  constructive  attitudes.  Service  in 
^he  armed  forces  is  a  socialization  device  of  outstanding  importance, 
especially  for  citizens  from  among  national  minorities  and  the 
less  educated  (virtually  all  young  men  with  higher  education  are 
exempt  from  military  service;  only  the  “masses”  are  drafted). 
Military  service  not  only  instills  the  values  and  behavior  patterns 
of  the  Soviet  way  of  life  into  the  recruits;  the  armed  forces  act 
also  as  an  important  recruiting  pool  for  the  Party  and  the  Kom¬ 
somol.  Similar  observations  can  be  made  about  a  host  of  other 
activities  involving  citizens,  activists,  or  Party  members,  from 
Young  Pioneer  scrap  collection  drives  or  civil  defense  activities  to 
ceremonies,  parades,  and  mass  demonstrations. 

In  fact,  it  must  have  become  quite  clear  by  now  that,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Party,  all  activities  of  Soviet  life,  because  they  are  car¬ 
ried  out  within  a  kollektiv,  organized  by  and  dependent  on  the 
Party,  function  as  socialization  processes,  if  only  because  the 
Party  can  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  mobilizing  peer-group 
pressure  on  deviant  citizens.  This  is  what  is  implied  in  Khrushchev  s 
recent  remark  to  youth  leaders,  that  “the  most  important  strength 
in  the  fight  against  evils  is  publicity^^ for  the  collective  life  is  public 
Ufe.  This,  too,  is  expressed  in  the  official  textbook  on  ideology, 
which  says,  “The  chief  part  in  communist  education  will  more  and 
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Durir  g  vacations,  a  large  proportion  of  school  children  spend 
several  weeks  in  Komsomol  and  Pioneer  camps.  Much  of  their 
time  is  thus  managed  by  an  organization  which  has  made 
the  pjDlitical  socialization  of  youth  its  primary  goal. 

Fo  :  upward-mobile  aspirants  to  elite  positions,  moreover,  the 
Komsomol  provides  the  initial  schooling  and  proving  ground.  By 
attaining  responsible  positions  within  the  Komsomol,  young  men 
and  women  show  the  Party  their  leadership  potential.  By  being 
active  and  prominent  in  youth  activities  guided  and  supervised  by 
the  P.omsomol,  they  prove  their  worth  as  mass  organizers  or 
agitatDrs.  Leadership  in  student  self-government  or  various  youth 
assoc;  ations  is  an  opportunity  to  acquire  and  test  the  many  skills 
needed  by  the  successful  organization  man,  the  trusted  bureaucratic 
hieraich.  By  providing  and  supervising  opportunities  for  develop¬ 
ing,  manifesting,  and  testing  such  leadership  potential,  the  Kom- 
somo.  thus  performs  a  socialization  function  analogous  to  that 
played  by  the  many  extracurricular  activities,  especially  the  fra¬ 
ternity  life,  on  many  American  college  campuses.  In  both  cases, 
two  education  or  socialization  processes  go  on  side  by  side,  meshing 
and  interfering  with  each  other.  One  provides  the  academic  learn¬ 
ing;  the  other  gives  schooling  in  leadership.  Those  successful  in  one 
attain!  academic  excellence;  those  who  advance  in  the  other  become 
Big  Jlen  On  Campus,  while  maintaining  their  gentlemanly  “C” 
average.  Both  processes  prepare  the  student  for  upward  mobility. 
But  V  hile  the  school  trains  professional  specialists,  the  Komsomol 
trains  professional  politicians  and  organization  men.  As  in  America, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  antagonism  and  contempt  between  those 
who  commit  themselves  fully  to  either  of  these  two  different  edu- 
catioi  al  processes.  Moreover,  educators  in  the  USSR  seem  to 
think  no  more  highly  of  the  Komsomol  than  their  American  col¬ 
leagues  regard  Greek  fraternities.  In  both  cases,  the  educators 
tend  to  lament  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  students’  time  is  wasted 
on  activities  which  appear  frivolous  or  useless  or  outright  incom¬ 
patible  with  academic  pursuits.  Meanwhile,  the  Komsomol  leaders 
sound  exactly  like  fraternity  elders  when  they  retort  that  their 
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extracurricular  schooling  is  an  essential  complement  to  the  mere 
“book  learning”  imparted  in  the  classroom,  that  they  are  helping 
(iducate  the  “whole  man”  and  the  future  leaders  of  society.^^ 

summary:  routes  to  legitimation 

In  the  present  chapter,  we  have  surveyed  a  variety  of  socialization 
]  processes  in  the  Soviet  political  system.  Our  point  of  departure 
was  the  inadequacy  of  terror  as  a  device  to  obtain  legitimacy  and 
compliance.  Terror,  as  we  said,  is  complemented  by  indoctrination; 
and  both  have  tended  to  be  supplanted  by  subtler — and,  if  you 
Msh,  more  insidious — methods  of  peer-group  pressure,  through 
which  conformity  to  behavior  and  belief  patterns  is  more  and 
more  self-enforced  by  the  community.  More  and  more  of  the  values 
and  orientations  of  the  Soviet  political  elite  have  been  internalized, 
if  not  by  the  population,  then  by  the  articulate  opinion-makers.  The 
Party’s  views  are  turning  into  a  self-enforcing  General  Will.  Both 
terror  and  frantic  indoctrination  recede  in  importance,  remaining 
in  existence  only  as  reinforcement  devices.  They  are  used  with 
greater  caution  because  they  have  revealed  themselves  to  be  unre¬ 
liable  and  dangerous.  We  have  seen  this  to  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  terror.  It  is  true  also  of  indoctrination.  When  carried  to  the  point 
of  frenzy,  indoctrination  leads  to  excessive  doctrinal  rigidity;  and 
this  hinders  the  ruling  elite  in  orienting  itself  to,  and  solving,  the 
problems  of  an  increasingly  complex  industrial  society.  When 
doctrinal  rigidity  becomes  too  dysfunctional,  indoctrination  itself 
must  be  braked. 

Today,  terror,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  little 
more  than  a  memory;  yet  even  this  memory  is  bound  to  affect  the 
behavior  of  many  citizens.  Still,  criminal  law  and  the  bureaucratic 
authoritarianism  of  all  social  relations  in  the  USSR  probably  suffice 
to  keep  potential  deviants  in  line.  Indoctrination  is  still  practiced, 
but  less  feverishly  than  before,  because  the  regime  has  gained 
legitimacy.  It  can  rely  on  peer  groups  to  enforce  the  General  Will. 

An  interesting  defeate  bn  academic  versus  extracurricular  education, 
which  was  fought  in  the  pages  of  Komsomolskaia  Pravda  in  1961,  is  re¬ 
printed  in  The  Soviet  Review,  III,  4  (April  1962),  3~i5* 
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Indoctrination  remains  in  two  forms:  one  is  the  very  specialized  one 
of  current  news  and  current  slogans,  which  inform  the  citizens  of 
the  Party’s  day-to-day  interpretation  of  events.  The  other  is  a  set 
of  vagae  and  empty  formulas,  a  catechismal  litany  chanted  ritually 
and  uithinkingly— a  rhetoric  flowing  from  everyone’s  lips  in  the 
predictable  phrases  of  Sunday  sermons  and  Independence  Day 
speeches,  affecting  Soviet  listeners  no  more  than  those  exercises 
do  th(dr  Western  counterparts.  This  gradual  turn  from  terror-plus- 
propa 
terror 
remirj 


ganda  to  peer-group  pressure,  this  lessening  intensity  of 
and  propaganda  to  the  point  where  they  are  used  merely  as 
ders,  is  a  step  in  the  direction  from  permanent  civil  war  (of 
the  K  remlin  versus  the  people)  to  a  somewhat  more  benign^  (or. 
at  le 
mean 


St,  somewhat  less  frantic)  process  of  politics,  in  which  the 
s  of  persuasion  have  become  both  more  insidious  and  more 
effect  ive.^^ 

Tc  this,  a  note  of  caution  must  be  added.  Apin  and  again,  this 
book  assumes  that  the  Soviet  regime  has  attained  a  considerable 
amount  of  legitimacy.  In  other  words,  we  take  for  granted  that  the 
Sovie  t  people  have  come  to  accept  the  Party  as  their  sovereign 
and/or  their  representative.  Supposing  this  assumption  to  be 
corre  ct,  can  we  say  that  indoctrination  has  achieved  its  purpose, 
and  hat  the  rank-and-file  of  the  citizenry  have  in  fact  accepted  the 
goals  of  the  elite?  It  would  probably  be  rash  to  draw  this 
conclusion. 

L  ke  the  large  bureaucratic  structure  in  the  West,  with  which 
the  Soviet  political  system  has  so  much  in  common,  the  USSR 
undoubtedly  contains  citizens  who  in  their  adjustment  to  the  system 
coniorm  to  divergent  basic  types.  Positive  or  active  acceptance  of 
elite  values  corresponds  to  what  Presthus  calls  the  “upward-mobile 
typd.”^^  Those  whom  he  calls  the  “indifferent”  may  in  fact  be 
comjposed  of  two  groups  that  could  be  separated— those  whose 
attitude  is  one  of  passive  acceptance  and  those  who  passively  reject 

16 1  have  expressed  some  of  these  ideas  before,  in  discussion  with  Z.  K. 
Brziinski,  who  has  argued  that  indoctrination  has  replaced  terror  as  the 
most  essential  function  of  the  Soviet  system.  See  our  exchange  of  views  in 
“Th|  Nature  of  the  Soviet  System,”  Slavic  Review,  XX,  3 

iT'Robert  V.  Presthus,  The  Organizational  Society  (New  York:  Alfred  A* 

Knobf,  1962). 
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elite  values— though  the  line  might  be  very  difficult  to  draw  Active 
or  overt  rejection  of  elite  values  leads  to  a  person’s  elimination  from 
the  system,  so  it  can  be  disregarded.  Finally,  all  bureaucratic  sys¬ 
tems  seem  to  contain  their  share  of  creative  individualists  of  the 
type  Presthus  calls  the  “ambivalent.”  This  last  category  will  be  the 
east  numerous,  whereas  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  probably 
belong  to  one  or  the  other  kind  of  the  indifferent.  It  seems  plausible 
to  assume  that  the  only  ones  who  are  truly  indoctrinated  are  the 
upward-mobile  characters,  whereas  those  whose  acceptance  (or 
rejection)  of  elite  values  remains  passive  are  merely  cowed,  beaten, 
apathetic  and  resigned— products  of  terror  rather  than  indoctrina- 
lon.  If  ffiis  IS  so,  then  perhaps  Soviet  indoctrination  does  not  have 
any  noticeable  effeet  on  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  citizenry; 
perhaps  it  is  no  more  effective  than  American  advertising.  Once 
we  raise  this  question,  we  are  easily  led  to  suppose  that  the  entire 
indoctrmation  machinery  is  primarily  a  device  by  which  the 
ipohtical  ehte  reassures  itself,  a  self-legitimation  apparatus  rather 
iJian  a  doctnnal  message  for  the  masses.  In  fact,  one  might  come 
jo  the  assumption  that  the  whole  socialization  process  functions 
primarily  for  the  eUte,  that  is,  for  the  upper  5  percent  of  the 
population,  while  the  vast  majority  of  people  are  left  languishing  in 
feir  indifference  and  obscurity,  so  long  as  they  are  rendered 
harmless  by  control  and  infiltration.  These  questions  cannot  be 
Answered  with  the  information  and  means  at  our  disposal.  But 
they  are  worth  raising,  if  only  to  show  the  limits  of  our  knowledge.^s 
1*1  have  explored  this  question  further  in  an  article,  “The  Functions  of 
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Somb  time  after  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  Lenm  remarked  that 
Sovk  state  was  held  together  by  a  combination  of  coercion 
periuasion.  In  examining  the  twin  processes  of  terror  and  ' 
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itJ  some  societies  of  the  P  •  ,^0/  and  Spencer’s  Sociology,  the 

sliety  which  gave  “arx  s  Knp^taJ  aM  hpe 

eliperors  did  b?  pairwhilh  was  calculated  on  the  principle 

tJ  the  circus  a  prii^  had  ^  P^ .  .  a  new  form  to  the  questions 

cn  maximal  profit.  The  world  o  ^  iigL  systems  and  systems  of  inter- 

cbncerning  the  relations  privilege  of  disposing  over 

human  dependencies,  of  a  higher  sLre  in  the  national 

ferinrisr  f 

TL'nJuktfimZtJn  Be,.usst.ein  (Neuwied:  Luchterhand,  1962). 

tf.  228. 
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wild  ..dimdn.  .be  wo,ke„'  »»»>» 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  S  as  a  temporary 

motiok  of  inequality  y  convictions.  Since 

meas|re  going  against  toward  managed 

then, [however,  a  much  more  po^^'v 

ineqrlalities  has  repla  ^  P  ,  differentiated  layers  has 

„,  ,,|„cmA.6  so.”.  >oe...y  ‘7 rfe.  b.  .he 

been'  promoted  vigorously  an  Y  ^  ^  Individual 

J,,o,e.do...b.e„cbj»««e^ 

taxes  are  regressive,  -  Wherever  possible,  the 

sal3ies  ought  to  be  allowed  to  „„  L  basis  of 

Sovilet  system  has  tended  to  niece-rate  wages  rather  than 

theiir  own  performance  by  giving  p  collective 

fixell  salaries  (the  pnnmpal  excep  ion  to  to 

farA  peasant).  deeply  graded  system  of  bonuses 

wailded  by  a  ^  multiple  of  the  base  salary.^  Various 

which  at  times  add  up  P  .  transportation, 

fridge  benefits,  including  adequato  h'’"®  J  goods  to  lower 
,.£don.,  ..d.p.oa  — 

P'”'-.  S”. »  7“’“  ;‘5b.td  S  »Sc..,  ...ngc  bonaa» 

or  essential.  To  this  one  mig  available  on  a 

(resembling  bribes,  graft,  a  >  nd  status,  and 

Jrkerential  basis  to  those  in  All  this 

hence  to  those  already  differences  and  their 

is  reinforced  by  the  cultiva  (status  symbols)  such  as 

eikphasis  through  psychological  reward  ^  ^  ^  con- 

ulorms  and  badges  of  .“‘^‘^tmouS^ 

slicuous  honors,  chauffeur-driven  limousines,  an 

UPmdamentalsof  Marxism-Leninis^V^^^^^  are  dis- 

.Lto  S,  accordance  wito  and  qu^ty^o^^  receive 

each  worker  in  social  tVifbir  work  from  socialist  society. 

J  larger  and  better  reward  for  .  ^th  the  quantity  and  quality 

1  .  .^The  principle  of  pa^ento“a^^j.j^j  1  tor  produc- 


C,  °®“' ““'"S'-'-.  “»>■  ».«■. 

dividual’s  social  wonh*  ^  Pnncipal  measure  of  the  in- 

^ « society  m 

centrated  in  relatively  few  hands 

distributed  in  a  process  which  ®  emoluments  are 

have  set  up,  they  can  use  the  rew^  ‘“P-^anfang  decision-makers 
individual  behavior  The  fierce  *  system  so  as  to  structure 

very  field  of  endeavor  Ich  exaT^^^^^ 

fccomplish,  attests  to  it’s  effecfiveness ‘ 

P-P°«ion  Of  rewards  available 
more  or  less  indiscriminate^  Let  ^ 

-der  several  heading,  beginning  with  thTgeralt^  sSnl^f 

STANDARDS  OF  LIVING 

te"  - »- 

mL  that  the  government  attemptsTo”^;oide7“  - 

Ibid.,  p.  602.  See  also  the  f  1.  provtde  a  mmimum  of  such 

remains  an  impomn?mX?foree”“‘^‘^^^^^  “‘^“tive  has 
bvWnr*?^,-^®  transition  to  communism  UwWh  •'a*’”  Productivity, 
by  moral  stimuli  until  the  latter  beein^c  ^  L  be  increasingly  supplemented 

particular,  the  award  of  Orders  mt^rJoio  measures  include  in 

S?rT  'vorkers,  collective  farikS^Md  offi  “'^’®=a‘as  of  merit  to  the^bes^ 
Uonrina"^  ‘°i“’  government  bodls“L°SdinTP'T"?’  "'action  to 

4"  „  »„ 4 

“£f ^•TioXT&'stinhi  » s”  w.!. 

regular  fixed  salaries  are  beginning  to  ttll  fu  ”^^«^nium  wage  has  risen- 
XXII  4  (December.  1963),  eSsSsy  ‘  Revolution,”  Slavic  nZt. 
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comfopts  for  all.  Welfare  states,  in  this  sense,  are  political  systems 
which  undertake  to  put  a  floor  under  the  general  living  standards 
M  ,irt  hue  with  this,  to  protect  their  citizens  against  extraordinary 
hardsl^ips  due  to  disease,  accident,  or  other  misfortune. 

This  effort  involves  a  wide  range  of  operations.  One  of  these  is 
the  minagement  of  the  nation’s  consumer  goods  industries,  and 
the  attempt  to  produce  such  goods  as  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  Virtually  everything  the  consumer  might  want  to  buy,  with 
*e  exception  of  some  foodstuffs  and  some  articles  he  can  make 
himself  or  have  made  by  individual  craftsmen,  must  be  manu- 
actured  by  the  government;  and  even  for  do-it-yourself  items,  the 
consuijer  must  ordinarily  obtain  his  materials  from  the  govern¬ 
ment.  pe  task  of  satisfying  these  consumer  needs  has  had  a  very 
low  priority  in  the  total  value  system  of  those  who  ruled  Soviet 
society  since  the  beginning  of  industrialization.  Shortages,  low 
pa  ity  of  materials  and  workmanship,  and  tasteless  standardization 
ave  therefore  been  chronic  in  consumer  goods  production,  despite 
tp  ne^r-ending  complaints  by  the  press  and  other  spokesmen  of 
the  puljilic.  Until  recently,  the  resultant  elasticity  of  demand  for 
consumpr  goods  relieved  the  government  of  the  need  to  gauge  the 
martetp  as  to  find  out  what  should  be  produced.  The  authorities 
could  always  be  sure  that  all  merchandise  would  move  into  the 
consumes’  hands  quickly.  With  the  recent  rise  in  the  general 
standard  of  hvmg,  the  public  gives  signs  of  becoming  somewhat 
more  pcnmmating,  and  the  government  has  faced  the  need  of 
ecomirig  more  sensitive  to  consumer  demands  and  of  devising 
methods  for  determining  them.  This  task,  for  which  no  effective 
mpm^ry  seems  as  yet  to  have  been  created,  will  inevitably  be 
hnked  with  the  problem  of  differentiation:  should  industry  give 
priority  to  the  satisfaction  of  upper-class  demands  for  luxury  goods 
or  should  It  answer  the  more  basic  needs  of  the  less-privileged  gen- 
eral  population?  & 

The  government  not  only  produces  the  goods  demanded  by  the 
consumdrs,  it  also  owns  and  operates  the  distribution  system 
Agencie^  charged  with  the  wholesale  and  retail  distribution  of  con¬ 
sumers’  jgoods  are  managed  by  regional  and  local  government 
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organizations.  An  American  writer,  comparing  this  distribution 
machinery  with  that  in  his  own  country,  must  conclude  that  the 
Soviet  system  is  still  on  a  very  primitive  level.  Quite  obviously, 
the  regime  has  given  the  development  of  such  facilities  the  very 
lowest  priority.  Stores  would  appear  understaffed  and  inefficient 
to  an  American  spoiled  by  supermarkets  and  “service  with  a  smile.” 
Services  to  the  consumer,  such  as  repair  shops,  laundries,  and  the 
like,  are  chronically  inadequate.  Some  of  these  are  still  in  private 
hands  (usually  as  craft  cooperatives);  others  are  operated  by  local 
government  authorities.  In  both  cases,  they  are  run  by  people  who 
have  little  (if  any)  bargaining  power  in  the  scramble  for  materials, 
machinery,  or  trained  personnel.  In  the  case  of  food  distribution,  a 
comparison  with  America  shows  up  the  underdeveloped  state  of 
all  aspects  of  food  processing,  including  storing,  canning,  freezing, 
and  dehydration.  Hence  the  consumer  is  still  quite  dependent  on 
local  and  seasonal  supplies  and  his  diet  is  far  less  varied  than  that 
of  American  supermarket  shoppers.  The  very  activity  of  shopping 
remains  tedious,  uncertain,  and  time-consuming. 

This  situation  can  be  explained  in  part  by  the  backward  methods 
and  the  low  level  of  agricultural  production  that  still  prevail  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  marginality  of  much  of  the  country  s  farm 
lands,  and  the  wars,  civil  wars,  occupation,  and  wholesale  destruc¬ 
tion  that  have  disrupted  agriculture  in  the  last  fifty  years.  But 
these  problems  have  been  aggravated  by  the  deliberate  deployment 
of  all  available  material  and  human  resources  for  the  production 
of  capital  goods,  war  material,  and  scientific  development  at  the 
expense  of  the  living  standard.  In  the  light  of  this  policy,  the  Soviet 
Union  for  most  of  its  history,  was  not  in  fact  a  welfare  state  at 
aU,  but,  if  anything,  an  “ill-fare”  state  or  workhouse  society,  in 
which  the  aim  was  to  get  the  maximum  effort  out  of  everyone  in 
return  for  the  barest  minimum  of  material  rewards.’  That  this  was 
the  party’s  considered  policy  was  made  dramatically  clear  more 


nt  might  appear  as  if  the  Soviet  regime  had  adopted  the  slogan  W  which, 
accordfnlto  Bfbeut,  the  capitalists  operated:  Work  harf  and  eat  It  tie  e« 
you  be  entirely  out  of  work  and  eat  nothing  at  Quoted  "y  Stamslaw 
fissowski.  Klassenstruktur  im  sozialen  Bewusstsein  (Neuwied.  Luchterhand, 


1962),  p.  4L 
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than  d  ice.  During  Stalin’s  reign  the  strict  austerity  regimes,  imposed 
during  the  first  two  five-year  plans  and  after  World  War  II,  were 
justified  in  such  terms;  since  his  death,  the  controversy  between 
Malenkov  and  Khrushchev  ended  with  the  party  reasserting  the 
priority  of  machine  and  defense  production  over  the  consumer- 
goods  industry.  One  might  conclude  today  that,  in  the  long  run, 
this  policy  of  forced  savings  and  postponed  gratification  has  paid 
off.  Also,  the  regime  may  have  recognized  that  the  constitutional 
formula,  “He  who  does  not  work,  neither  will  he  eat,”  must  be 
supplemented  by  another  axiom:  “He  who  gets  nothing  to  eat, 
neither  will  he  work.”  Whatever  the  reason,  within  the  last  ten 
years  I  or  so,  living  standards  have  risen  perceptibly.  Rationing  has 
been  abolished,  although  there  are  many  commodities  for  which 
demaid  far  outweighs  supplies.  Although  prices  for  food  staples 
and  basic  consumer  goods  have  fluctuated,  the  general  tendency 
has  teen  for  these  prices  to  go  down,  while  the  general  trend  for 
wage;  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  rise  in  the  wage  level 
simultaneous  with  a  fall  in  the  price  level  spells  a  marked  rise  in 
real  wages,  i.e.,  in  living  standards.  This  trend  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  improvement  in  the  quality  and  variety  of  con¬ 
sumers  goods;  the  regime  seems  to  be  responding  to  voiced  demands 
for  more  pleasing  merchandise.®  This  form  of  response  to  increased 
consumer  demands  has  been  supplemented  by  experiments  with 
varicus  other  methods  of  responding  to  consumer  pressure:  In 
recent  years,  the  Soviet  government  has  introduced  installment 
credits  for  purchases  of  expensive  commodities.  The  volume  of 
advertising  has  increased.  Market  research  and  trade  fairs  have 
begun  to  gauge  consumer  demands.  Yet  all  these  responses  appear 
to  hjve  difficulty  keeping  in  step  with  rising  expectations.  The  more 
the  living  standard  has  improved,  the  harder  it  has  been  to  please 
the  Soviet  consumer.  In  his  eyes,  the  government’s  response  to  his 
demmds  must  appear  sluggish  and  reluctant.®  At  the  same  tiine, 

8Ii  1956,  Soviet  consumers  for  the  first  time  were  authorized  to  return 
defective  merchandise  to  retail  stores. 

9  See  Marshall  Goldman,  Soviet  Marketing  Distribution  in  a  Controlled 
Economy  (New  York:  Macmillan-Free  Press,  1963);  Alec  Nove,  “Toward 
A  Cbmmunist  Welfare  State?,”  Problems  of  Communism,  IX,  i;  Rachel 
E.  dolden,  “Recent  Trends  in  Soviet  Personal  Income  and  Consumption,” 
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the  greater  the  accumulation  of  capital  wealth  in  the  Soviet 
economy,  the  more  easily  and  quickly  can  we  expect  a  substantial 
rise  in  the  general  standard  of  living,  even  though  the  backwardness 
of  the  consumer  economy,  and  the  distance  it  must  go  in  order 
to  catch  up  with  Western  European  or  North  American  standards, 
still  are  tremendous. 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  example  of  problems  faced  by  the 
Soviet  consumer  is  the  housing  situation — urbanization  in  general. 
A  chronic  and  serious  housing  shortage  plagued  Russian  cities 
even  before  the  revolution  of  1917.  Industrialization  had  begun 
very  rapidly,  and  the  burgeoning  urban  working  class  was  crowded 
into  hastily  constructed  tenements  and  slums.  Since  1917,  and 
especially  since  the  beginning  of  the  five-year  plans  of  industrializa¬ 
tion,  housing  construction  has  never  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  industry;  and  even  for  the  proper  care  and  maintenance  of 
existing  housing  facilities  insufficient  time  and  resources  were  ex¬ 
pended.  The  creeping  loss,  due  to  neglect,  was  small,  however,  in 
comparison  to  the  disastrous  destruction  of  dwellings  during  the  two 
major  wars.  The  resultant  shortage  of  housing  space  was  aggravated 
by  the  rapid  urbanization  of  the  country,  which  multiplied  the 
need  not  only  for  housing,  but  also  for  the  many  public  utilities 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  cities — ^water,  gas,  electricity  and 
other  fuel,  sewage,  garbage  disposal,  snow  removal,  telephone 
service,  and  public  transportation.  Perhaps  we  should  call  all  these 
things  the  incidental  costs  of  industrialization.  In  the  USSR  they 
Jiave,  almost  without  exception,  been  provided  very  inadequately. 

Joint  Economic  Committee,  U.  S.  Congress,  Dimensions  of  Soviet  Eco¬ 
nomic  Power,  347-366. 

Various  explanations  have  been  offered  for  the  sluggishness  of  this 
response.  The  popular  assumption  that  a  planned  economy  cannot  efficiently 
meet  consumer  needs  appears  to  have  no  academic  supporters,  although 
Alexander  Gerschenkron  comes  close  when  he  says  that  the  nature  of 
totalitarian  systerns  forbids  the  development  of  a  genuine  welfare-state 
^conomy  (Alexander  Gerschenkron,  “Patterns  of  Economic  Development,” 
m  Vyril  E.  Black,  ed.,  The  Transformation  of  Russian  Society,  Cambridge- 
Harvard  University  Press,  i960),  pp.  69  ff.  It  seems  more  plausible  to  as¬ 
sume  simply  that  the  slow  response  is  the  result  of  deliberate  choice;  space 
ships,  guns  and  machines  still  have  a  higher  priority  than  butter  and  re- 
irigerators. 
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The  production  authorities,  from  ministries  down  to  individual 
enter^irises,  had  little  incentive  to  spend  their  scarce  resources  on 
such  Incidentals,”  and  the  trade  union  leaders,  who  might  have 
demanded  more  adequate  services  for  their  members,  were  smart 
enough  to  realize  that  the  Party  wanted  them  to  concentrate,  in¬ 
stead,  on  problems  of  productivity  and  labor  discipline.  Local 
government,  another  agency  that  should  have  provided  the  in¬ 
cidentals  of  urbanization,  always  was  a  budgetary  stepchild,  hence 
unable  to  do  a  satisfactory  job  on  this  problem;  and  any  community 
initiative  to  supply  some  of  the  most  essential  services  by  a  spon¬ 
taneous  collective  effort  was  likely  to  be  stifled  by  lack  of  time, 
funds  encouragement,  or  individual  entrepreneurship.^*^ 

To  be  sure,  private  individuals  or  families  can  lease  land  from 
the  lo  :al  authorities  at  a  very  nominal  rent  and  construct  their  own 
dwellings  on  these  lots,  with  material  purchased  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  partly  on  credit.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  such 
private  housing  construction,  especially  in  cities  devastated  by 
Work  War  II,  and  possibly  also  in  some  of  the  burgeoning  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  of  Soviet  Asia.  But  the  regime  has  expressed 
apprehension  about  the  resultant  strengthening  of  private  property 
instincts  and  practices  and  seems  to  regard  this  development  as  a 
threat.  It  may  also  feel  that  this  kind  of  housing  construction  uses 
scarce  materials  in  wasteful  and  uneconomic  fashion.  Whatever 
the  re  ason,  it  has  sought  to  restrict  the  practice  by  severely  curbing 
the  al  ocation  of  materials  for  such  purposes. 

Because  of  this  history,  many  cities  in  the  USSR  have  a  hasty, 
temporary  look  which  may  remind  the  American  visitor  of  pictures 
he  ha  5  seen  of  frontier  towns  or  gold-rush  settlements.  They  lack 
some  of  the  services  we  would  consider  essential,  such  as  gas, 
electricity,  or  municipal  water  works. 

The  official  sanitary  norm  of  9  square  meters  (about  100  square 
feet)  c>f  living  space  per  person  remains  largely  unfulfilled.  In  fact, 

Concerning  the  chaotic  state  of  city  planning,  and  the  reasons  for  it, 
see  Chapter  XI  on  local  government. 

Sele  Kommunist,  No.  14  (i960),  p.  27. 

For  staggering  statistics  about  these  inadequacies,  see  Timothy  Sosnovy, 
“The  :^viet  City,”  Joint  Economic  Committee,  U.  S.  Congress,  Dimensions 
of  Sov  'et  Economic  Power,  p.  337. 
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as  late  as  1961  the  per  capita  dwelling  space  for  the  Soviet  popula¬ 
tion  was  only  .05  percent  more  than  it  had  been  in  1926.^®  The 
typical  urban  dwelling  in  the  USSR  still  remains  the  house,  large 
or  small,  in  which  one  family  lives  in  each  room,  all  families  shar¬ 
ing  the  kitchen  and  toilet  facilities.  Since  1956  or  1957,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  undertaken  an  ambitious  crash  program  in  residential 
construction,  concentrating  its  efforts  on  large  complexes  of  apart¬ 
ment  buildings;  and  this  program  has  been  supplemented  by  the 
construction  of  private  dwellings.  Much  of  this  work  has  suffered 
from  shoddy  execution,  but  it  has  nonetheless  relieved  some  of  the 
most  serious  shortages.  What  the  government  provides  for  its  urban 
citizens,  at  a  nominal  price,  is  not  luxurious,  according  to  middle- 
class  American  standards;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  decidedly  inade¬ 
quate.  It  may  be  better  than  anything  so  far  enjoyed  by  the  vast 
majority  of  Soviet  citizens.  And  yet,  progress  will  continue  to  be 
slow.  The  program  the  Communist  Party  adopted  in  1961  en¬ 
visions  that  by  about  1980  every  Soviet  family  will  finally  live  in 
its  own  little  apartment. 


HEALTH 

Medicine  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  socialized;  complete  medical  care 
is  available  to  all  citizens  free  of  charge.  Most  people  in  the  USSR 
seem  to  regard  this  as  a  laudable  achievement.  The  per  capita 
ratio  of  physicians  is  far  higher  than  that  in  the  United  States. 
However,  many  of  these  physicians  are  not  nearly  as  well  trained 
as  the  average  general  practitioner  in  America,  so  the  high  ratio 
may  be  deceptive.  Statistical  tables  concerned  with  this  often  in¬ 
clude  medical  practitioners  {jeVdshery)  or  even  midwives  among 
physicians;  the  training  of  such  practitioners  corresponds  to  that 
received  by  senior  medical  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Soviet  doctors,  on  the  whole,  are  rather  poorly  paid.  Some 
augment  their  salaries,  semilegally,  by  engaging  in  private  practice. 
Since  this  pattern  seems  sufficiently  widespread,  we  can  say  that 

13  Timothy  Sosnovy,  “The  Soviet  Housing  Situation  Today,”  Soviet 
Studies,  XI,  i  (July,  1959),  4- 
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NUMB  m  OF  PHYSICIANS  IN  THE  USSR  OTHER  THAN  MILITARY* 

(in  thousands) 


Number  of  physicians 

Numbe  ’  of  physicians  per  10,000  population 


1913  1940  1956  1959 
23  142  329  381 

I  7  16  18 


*  This  does  not,  apparently,  include  feVdshery  and  midwives. 

SouRCii:  Mark  G.  Field,  “Medical  System,”  McGraw-Hill  Encyclopedia  of  Russia  and 
the  Soviet  Union  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1961),  p.  343. 


people  who  have  wealth  or  positions  of  authority  receive  better 
medic;  il  care  than  the  majority,  because  they  can  engage  physicians 
for  pr  vate  service.  In  general,  the  relatively  low  material  rewards 
which  go  to  the  medical  profession  militate  aaginst  recruitment  to 
it,  so  hat  careerists  and  persons  interested  in  amassing  wealth  are 
discouraged  from  entering  it.  Instead,  Soviet  medicine  seerns  to 
attraci  idealists — ^kind-hearted,  motherly,  “people-oriented”  per¬ 
sons  c  f  the  type  which  in  the  United  States  typically  turns  to  social 
work  md  similar  helping  professions.  Most  Western  observers  are 
impre  5sed  by  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  doctor-patient  relation¬ 
ship  ill  the  USSR,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  average  physician,  and 
by  th(  aura  of  saintliness  doctors  have  in  the  eyes  of  many  citizens, 
who  4em  to  feel  that  the  physician  is  the  rare  human  being  in  a 
fundamentally  inhuman,  machinelike  social  system.  Some  ob- 
serveis  compare  this  atmosphere  favorably  with  that  prevalent  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  patient’s  ability  to  pay  turns  into  an 
ever-present  problem  disturbing  the  doctor-patient  relationship. 

Ye:  the  system  does  have  an  impact  on  the  relationship  between 
doctors  and  patients;  and  perhaps  the  ambiguity  of  this  relationship 
is  symbolic  of  the  spirit  pervading  all  the  welfare-state  features  of 
the  Soviet  system.  From  the  patient’s  point  of  view,  the  doctor’s 
function  is  to  prevent,  alleviate,  and  cure  sickness.  But  in  fact  he 
fulfill!  one  additional  important  function:  he  is  the  only  person  in 
the  so  cial  system  who  has  authority  to  excuse  people  from  work  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned.  In  a  society  where  heavy  duties  are 
impof  ed  on  all,  sickness  is  one  of  the  few  legitimate  escapes  from 
obligations  open  to  citizens  who  are  tired,  discouraged,  lazy,  or  who 
for  ar  y  other  reason  would  like  to  be  excused  from  work.  This  pos- 
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sibility  encourages  the  citizen,  at  times,  to  simulate  illness,  ex- 
aggerate  his  troubles,  or,  in  real  desperation,  deliberately  induce 
disease  or  injury.  In  turn,  the  physician’s  task  is  complicated  by  the 
need  to  weed  out  the  malingerers  from  those  truly  deserving  his 
attention — a  task  all  the  more  desperate  because  his  time  and 
materials  are  sorely  limited.  He  is,  after  all,  not  only  the  healer  of 
the  sick,  but  also  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  government  which  is 
interested  in  getting  socially  desirable  work  done.  The  strain  in  the 
doctor-patient  relationship  which  results  from  this  dilemma  is 
identical  with  the  strain  between  doctors  and  patients  in  the  armed 
forces  of  any  country.  Medical  officers,  after  all,  are  in  the  very 
same  situation  as  their  Soviet  colleagues:  they  must  prevent  and 
cure  illness,  but  also  weed  out  goldbricks  and,  in  both  ways,  secure 
the  combat  effectiveness  of  their  units.  They  must  serve  their 
patients,  but  also  obey  their  commanding  officers;  and  the  com¬ 
mander  s  orders  may  come  into  conflict  with  the  physician’s  pro¬ 
fessional  standards. 

Without  wishing  to  minimize  the  impressive  achievements  of 
Soviet  medicine  (about  which  more  will  be  said  below),  it  would 
probably  be  no  distortion  of  truth  to  say  that  even  the  humanitarian 
work  of  healing  the  sick  is  a  service  the  Soviet  regime  needs  pre¬ 
cisely  for  the  aim  of  maintaining  its  “combat  effectiveness,”  i.e., 
the  citizens’  capacity  for  socially  useful  work.  The  curious  fact  that 
sanatoria,  rest  homes,  and  similar  places  of  recovery,  once  ad¬ 
ministered  by  health  authorities,  now  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
labor  unions,  indicates  that  the  Party  is  interested  in  their  use  as 
rewards  for  performance,  loyalty,  and  work  discipline.  Medical 
care,  in  short,  is  a  means  to  promote  economic  growth. 

These  reservations  notwithstanding,  the  achievement  of  the 
Soviet  government  in  providing  generally  adequate  and  competent. 

To  illustrate  this  mentality,  a  Polish  communist  bitterly  quotes  a  bill¬ 
board  slogan  he  saw  some  years  ago,  “Tuberculosis  Delays  Economic 
Growth.”  Leszek  Kolakowski,  Der  Mensch  ohne  Alternative  (Miinchen: 
R.  Piper  &  Co.,  1961),  p.  233.  Pragmatic  thinking  of  this  kind  about 
problems  which,  in  the  eyes  of  some  people,  are  strictly  humanitarian  and 
moral,  is  not,  of  course,  restricted  to  the  USSR.  Who  has  not  heard  so- 
called  liberals  in  the  United  States  argue  in  favor  of  racial  integration 
because  continued  segregation  damages  the  nation’s  image  in  the  world? 
(“Racial  segregation  hurts  us  in  the  UN.”) 
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and  continually  improving,  medical  service  to  a  nation  of  220 
milliori  is  very  great.  As  Mark  G.  Field  has  written; 

The  Soviet  Regime  has  established,  over  the  last  four  decades,  a 
system  of  medical  care  and  preventive  medicine  dispensed  as 
iblic  service  the  scope  of  which  goes  beyond  anything  ever 
mpted  in  this  field  on  a  national  scale.  This  system  has  both 
advantage  and  the  drawbacks  of  being  centrally  planned 
trolled,  and  administered,  and  its  growth  is  in  theory  pared 
he  general  development  of  the  society.  It  is  financed  by  the 
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stale  and  does  not  depend  for  its  sustenance  on  fees  for  services 
or  Voluntary  and  charitable  contributions.  This  undoubtedly 
permits  long-range  programming  and  some  AexMity  in  sense 
that  human  and  material  resources  can  be  mobilized  and  shift 
tolmeet  medical  problems  as  they  arise.  The  emphasis  m  the 
midical  system  has  been  primarily  a  quantitative  one,  bm  t  pe 
is  ittle  doubt  that  the  quality  of  services,  research,  and  education 
wiil  improve  in  the  future  as  the  industrialization  drive  levels  off 
arid  more  resources  can  be  devoted  to  this  area.  At  the  same  time, 
tte  bureaucratic  and  centralized  nature  of  the  medical  system 
h/s  the  general  problems  of  such  structures;  red  tape,  inertia, 
sdme  loss  of  individual  motivation  and  initiative,  depersonaliza- 
tiiin  of  services,  the  avoidance  of  personal  responsibility,  eavy 
aLinistrative  overheads,  and  the  “formal”  fulfillment  of  orders 
aid  directives.  Yet  the  total  balance  is  undoubtedly  a  positive 
oL  and  represents  one  of  the  most  impressive  achipeinents  ot 
the  regime  and  the  health  authorities.  The  Soviet  medical  prvice 
p[-ovides  a  realistic  and  workable  solution  to  the  provision  o 
medical  services  to  the  Soviet  population.*^ 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Soviet  citizens,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  have  to  worry 
iJut  medical  bills.  Nor,  given  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  economy, 
lefhe  worry  about  unemployment.  The  system’s  demand  for  labor 
fbeen  higher  than  the  supply  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
lustrialization  program.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  some  structural 
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unemployment  which  cannot  be  eHminated;'«  but  the  regime  as¬ 
sumes  that  unused  labor  supplies  will  always  be  absorbed  quickly. 
Unemployment  insurance  was  abolished  at  the  time  of  the  first 
five-year  plan,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  voluntary 
unemployment.  ^ 

At  the  same  time,  a  fairly  elaborate  social  security  system 
ensures  the  urban  population  against  a  variety  of  disasters  due  to 
accident,  illness,  old  age,  and  death.  This  social  security  system  is 
administered  by  the  All-Union  Central  Trade  Union  Council 
(VTsSPS),  through  industrial  unions  and  shop  committees.  Its 
benefits  have  not  been  extended  to  the  collective-farm  peasants. 
To  be  sure,  individual  collective  farms  may  have  their  own  social 
security  insurance  plans.  But,  in  the  main,  the  regime  seems  to 
assume  that  the  peasant  family  will  take  care  of  any  of  its  members 
who  are  no  longer  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  Social  security 
on  the  collective  farm  is  therefore  based  on  kinship  traditions  rather 
±an  national  legislation. 

For  the  urban  dweller  several  important  insurance  schemes 
wotect  him  from  the  blows  of  disability  (different  plans  provide 
compensation  for  injuries  suffered  at  the  place  of  work  or  in  line 
df  duty  and  for  any  other  disability).  The  benefits  of  socialized 
i^iedicme  are  supplemented  by  sickness  benefits  and  maternity  ben¬ 
efits.  There  is  survivors’  insurance  for  indigent  dependents  of 
deceased  workers;  and  old  age  pensions  pay  monthly  benefits  for 
ftose  who  have  reached  retirement  age.  Most  of  these  schemes  have 
bwn  in  existence  since  the  years  of  the  NEP.  They  have  been  subject 
T.  major  changes,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  indus¬ 
trialization  period,  and  again  in  1956,  when  Soviet  social  security 
emerged  in  its  present  form.  Most  of  the  1956  reforms  amounted  to 
liberalizations  of  the  social  security  program.^'' 


Si-^/av  problem  may  be  becoming  more  serious. 

te  (Janurry!?;Wua™y,’^:T64^^^^^  Commnmrm, 

the  program  include  Gomdarstvenme  sotsiaVnoe 
st.akhovame  (Moscow:  Profizdat,  1959);  A.  V.  Vaisfel’d  and  V.  V  Kara- 
vdev,  Zakonodatelstvo  o  gosudarstvennykh  pensiiakh  (Moscow,  1959)*  and 
A  Aralov  and  A,  V.  Levshm,  SotsiaVnoe  obespechenie  v  SSSR  (Moscow, 
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education  and  upward  mobility 
’he  abilitv  to  obtain  an  education  fully  corresponding  to  a  person’s 
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T  comparatively  modest;  four  years 

standfirri  fr»  11  ^  ^  range  reforms;  the  prevailing 

junior  hieh  ^  corresponds  to  American  elementaiy  anj 

Nurseries  for  inf  !  f  f  °  *«*■  children. 

L  .  '"fants  and  toddlers  are  customarily  established  bv 
Unom,  enterprises;  they  take  care  of  children  bLe^n  ^ 

A  seven  years  of  many  urban  children’s  livpQ 

(ifthe^*  primarily  in  public  institutions.  The  long-range  plans 

stbt  rre°"  schools  L;  foe 

niihlir-  •  ft  •  schools  (foterna/y)  so  that 

fcr“  »<■  ■”»«  A  p„„“ 

iSrir  classroom  studies,  often  of  a  «Sd 
4ning^  ApparenCa  few  s^VsVotrcl'^^^^^^^^^ 

ac|deniic  institutions.  In  general,  foe  sefondaiy  school  sySm 

concentrates  on  training  for  productive  work  in  the  Soviet  ecoimy 

Knu  P  repeatedly  preached  the  virtues  and  gloriJs 

a1  bC  T  for  dirty  land 

anj  blue-coUar  professions,  which  seems  to  be  particular^  strong 

in  l|  rOcSrov'  summarized 
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among  the  urban  and  white-collar  population.  In  recent  years,  it 
has  sought  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  laboring  classes  and  the 
“intelligentsia”  by  admitting  to  higher  academic  institutions  only 
those  who  had  spent  two  years  as  farm  hands  or  factory  workers. 
And  still,  the  educational  system  incorporates  a  continual  process 
of  differentiation  which  seeks  to  screen  out  those  most  talented 
for  higher  academic  studies  and  for  creative  work  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  For  the  most  promising  or  favored  in  this  respect,  the 
demands  for  a  polytechnical  emphasis  in  education  and  for  a 
probat  ional  period  of  manual  labor  are  waived. 


Soviet  educational  policy  for  a  long  time  has  been  torn  between 
elitist  and  egalitarian  principles.  It  is  designed,  on  the  whole,  to 
give  a  I  citizens  an  equal  chance  to  succeed;  it  seeks  to  provide 
training  and  assign  jobs  so  as  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
indiviclual’s  potential;  and  its  spokesmen  assert  that  all  work  should 
be  considered  as  valuable  and  honorable  as  brain  work— there 
shoulc  be  no  status  differences  simply  because  of  differences  be¬ 
tween  manual  and  intellectual  skills.  Yet  all  this  egalitarian  rhetoric 
canno  dispel  the  prevalent  preference  for  white-collar  professions 
or  mit  gate  the  scramble  for  educational  advantages.  Moreover,  the 
educational  system  itself  is  geared  to  differentiate  sharply  between 
steepl)  graded  levels  of  occupational  and  professional  training. 
With  £  11  its  emphasis  on  equal  opportunities,  the  educational  ladder 
reinforces  status  differences  in  Soviet  society. The  strain  between 
conflicting  principles  might  be  expressed  somewhat  differently  by 
saying  that  the  Soviet  educational  system  is  chronically  torn  be¬ 
tween  the  urge  to  train  all  citizens  as  quickly  as  possible  for  produc¬ 
tive  wDrk  and  the  equally  strong  urge  to  give  everyone  the  best 
education  he  is  able  to  absorb.  To  obtain  as  thorough  an  education 
as  talents  and  application  permit  can  be  seen  both  as  an  obligation 
and  as  a  privilege. 

The  strain  is  mitigated  to  some  extent  by  letting  individual  com- 

Until  1956,  tuition  had  to  be  paid  by  students  in  vocational  schools, 
secondary  schools,  and  institutions  of  higher  learning.  This  favored  the 
children  of  the  upper  strata  and  strengthened  certain  elitist  tendencies. 
Since  then,  all  education  has  become  free;  and  in  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  mcst  students  receive  a  small  stipend  to  allow  for  living  expenses. 
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petition  decide  what  level  of  education  any  individual  is  to  receive. 
Schooling  at  all  levels  of  the  educational  ladder  tends  to  be  demand¬ 
ing.  Although  the  system  provides  special  educational  institutions 
for  the  physically  or  mentally  handicapped,  it  shows  little  patience 
with  slow  learners  among  those  not  especially  handicapped.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  given  heavy  doses  of  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and 
foreign  languages.  Their  memories  are  strained  by  plenty  of  rote 
learning.  Those  who  want  to  make  the  grade  have  to  work  hard. 
Enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  severely  limited, 
depending  on  the  planned  need  for  experts  in  various  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor.  Students  for  higher  institutions  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  performance  in  preparatory  schools,  and  for  every  one 
accepted  there  are  many  rejections.  Political  considerations  un¬ 
doubtedly  enter  into  the  selection  process,  but  their  importance  by 
now  has  become  secondary  in  most  fields.  Once  accepted,  a  uni¬ 
versity  or  institute  student  pays  no  tuition,  but  is  charged  a  nominal 
fee  for  his  dormitory  room.  The  vast  majority  of  students  receives  a 
modest  stipend,  which  is  increased  for  those  obtaining  outstanding 
grades  in  their  courses.  Everything  in  this  system  contributes  to 
making  it  very  competitive. 

An  education  is  the  society’s  gift  to  the  young  citizen.  Or  perhaps 
it  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  loan  or  an  investment,  which  obliges 
the  recipient  to  repay  it  through  socially  useful  professional  activity. 
Graduates  of  eight-year  schools  who  do  not  go  on  to  higher  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  enter  the  so-called  “labor  reserve”  system  which 
functions  as  an  employment  exchange  or  manpower  pool  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  for  additional  vocational  training.  Grad¬ 
uates  of  higher  institutions  are  obliged  to  accept  assignment  to  any 
jobs  in  which  they  may  be  needed,  the  educational  institution 
serving  as  a  placement  bureau  for  its  current  crop  of  graduates. 
The  choicest  assignments  are  those  in  larger  cities,  with  important 
agencies,  or  those  that  promise  fastest  promotion  possibilities.  Such 
assignments  go  to  the  better  students  or,  at  times,  to  those  with 
influential  connections.  Graduates  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the  first 
jobs  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  for  a  two-  or  three-year 
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before  they  can  by  their  own  initiative  seek  to  change  jobs. 
In  summary:  the  educational  system  established  by  the  Soviet 
government  is  centralized  and  standardized.  It  serves  to  answer  the 
'of  the  system  for  trained  specialists  in  all  fields  of  endeavor, 
and  for  a  population  with  a  high  level  of  literacy,  polytechnical 
know-^ow,  and  general  education.^o  The  educational  apparatus  is 
the  reward  system  because,  while  serving  the  needs  of  the 
it  also  functions  as  the  major  vehicle  for  upward  social 
y.  Excellent  performance  in  the  national  school  system  opens 


oppor^nities  for  all  citizens,  regardless  of  origin,  so  long  as  the 


person’s  talents  and  interests  correspond  to  the  priorities  of 
the  reiime.  The  basic  principle  that  guides  the  process  of  social 
mobilijy  is  providing  full  opportunities  to  all  who  have  talent  and 
who  apply  these  talents  in  hard  work.  Having  a  chronic  need  for 
traineci  specialists  in  a  host  of  different  fields, the  Soviet  regime 
wmts  weryone  to  climb  to  the  highest  position  of  responsibihty, 
skUl,  and  authority  he  is  equipped  to  reach.  This  principle  may  be 
temper  ;d  by  a  certain  amount  of  corruption,  since  personal  con- 
necuops  play  a  role  in  helping  undeserving  students  to  obtain  better 
jobs  or  be  accepted  in  educational  institutions  from  which  they 
would  jDtherwise  be  excluded  for  lack  of  talent.  Inevitably,  some 
wealthy  youngsters  have  even  sought  to  purchase  examinations,  hire 
substitutes  to  take  exams  in  their  stead,  or  otherwise  cheat  the 
educational  system.  Inevitably,  also,  political  considerations  affect 
the  selection  process.  Finally,  as  we  have  indicated,  the  system  tends 
to  discriminate  against  the  rural  population  and,  possibly,  against 
some  nkional  minorities.22  Still,  on  the  whole,  it  provides  more 
open  a  road  for  talent  and  hard  work  than  that  of  any  other  society. 


(i,»°  education  process  is,  by  and  large,  identical  with 

^2i*E**  I  recruiting  the  nation’s  professional  elites. 

„  ,  ‘borough  discussion,  see  Dr.  Curt  Zinnemann,  "Das  Arbeits- 

P  I?  Sowjetunion,”  Ostprobleme,  XV,  19,  595-599. 

th  .‘jP^oplo  at  the  bottom  of  the  sociai  scale  in  the  USSR  i.e  for 
R  notTb  cuiturally  underdeveloped  areas,  the  educational  system 

mobrnw  important,  vehicle  for  u/ward 

machinery 

Sh-  Stations)  fulfill  this  function  for  the  peasant 

youth,  atd  so  does  service  in  the  country’s  armed  forces.  In  both  these 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  REWARDS 

To  complete  this  survey  of  rewards  given  to  the  Soviet  citizen,  it 
might  be  well  to  call  attention  to  certain  vague  psychological  ben¬ 
efits  which  may  be  significant  for  many  such  citizens,  hard  to  define 
though  they  may  be.  One  of  these  psychological  rewards  has  been 
mentioned  above:  it  is  the  widely  held  belief  that  Soviet  society  is 
wide  Open,  with  plenty  of  room  at  the  top  and  with  opportunities 
for  advancement  available  to  all,  regardless  of  origin.  Although, 
stated  in  such  unambiguous  form,  the  image  of  absolutely  free 
social  mobility  is  doubtless  an  illusion,  the  illusion  and  the  egalitar¬ 
ian  rhetoric  that  perpetuates  it  must  give  a  considerable  sense  of 
satisfaction  to  many  Soviet  citizens.  Another  such  illusion  which 
spreads  a  feeling  of  well-being  may  be  the  myth  that  in  the  USSR 
sovereignty  lies  in  the  people,  in  the  collectivity  of  common  men; 
that  the  government  and  the  ruling  party  are  in  truth  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people;  and  that  all  the  nation’s  material  wealth,  her 
resources  and  her  factories,  her  cities  and  the  entire  economy,  are  in 
fact  the  property  of  the  people.^^  Even  individuals  who  might 
react  with  skepticism  to  such  statements  can  nonetheless  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  derive  a  certain  satisfaction  from  being  part  of  a  success¬ 
ful  and  growing  enterprise  of  vast  proportions.  Many  a  member  of 


agencies,  the  ambitious  rural  youngster  has  a  chance  to  become  acquainted 
with  machinery  and  with  urban  life  in  general.  Military  or  naval  service, 
moreover,  temporarily  removes  him  from  his  native  environment  and  thus 
serves  to  broaden  his  horizon  as  well  as  wean  him  away  from  his  yillag^ 
Both  therefore  acquaint  him  with  the  world  of  machines  and  cities  and 
draw  the  more  ambitious  away  from  the  countryside  forever.  For  the 
villager,  this  is  an  essential  first  step  upward  in  the  social  scale.  To  the 
ambitious  young  Soviet  citizen,  his  society  must  appear  remarkably  open, 
with  room  at  the  top  for  all  who  apply  themselves. 

23  “A  man  reared  in  the  spirit  of  socialist  morality  cannot  look  on  with 
indifference  at  shortcomings,  at  anything  that  runs  counter  to  the  interests 
of  society,  even  though  it  does  not  concern  him  directly.  The  feeling  of 
being  master  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  common  cause  insepa¬ 
rably  associated  with  it  constitute  a  major  feature  of  the  spiritual  make-up 
of  the  new  man.  Members  of  socialist  society  have  not  only  great  rights, 
but  great  duties  as  well.  But  these  are  the  duties  of  masters,  of  real  citizens 
of  their  country,  and  not  the  obligations  of  downtrodden  subjects.”  Funda- 
mentals  of  Marxism-Leninism,  p.  615. 
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Soviet  society  is  proud  of  the  achievements  his  regime  has  made.^^ 
Count  ess  citizens  may  feel  that  participation  in  public  life  (which 
to  an  outside  observer  may  appear  to  be  no  more  than  mock 
participation)  enriches  his  life.  And  vast  masses  of  ego-weak, 
helplejis  individuals  may  gratefully  submerge  their  very  lives  in  the 
paternal  fold  of  the  system’s  vast  organization.  Even  the  bureau- 
cratizdtion  of  life  thus  provides  meaningful  rewards  for  many  a 
Soviet  citizen.  ^ 


olodft  WS  Democratic  Republic,  a  West  German  soci- 

Obviously  many  people  .  .  .  note  economic  growth  with 
approval  even  when  it  is  hardly  felt  by  the  consumer,  i.e.,  when  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed  only  in  (uncontrollable)  statistical  figures.  The  individual  he?e 
sees  hiipsejf  predominantly  within  the  larger  context;  the  values  of  workfne 
subordination  to  the  common  good  stand  in  the 
foregroiind  of  society’s  system  of  norms.”  Ralf  Dahrendorf,  cZlhchaft 
und  Frkheit  (Miinchen:  R.  Piper  &  Co.,  1963),  p.  309. 


Chapter  XVI 
Citizenship 


'^Caterpillar  is  Peopled* 

(Slogan  printed  on  a  calendar 
distributed  by  a  well-known 
tractor  and  equipment  company) 


Let  US  round  out  this  survey  of  the  relations  between  the  Soviet 
regime  and  its  citizens  by  adding  a  few  words  about  the  general 
meaning  of  citizenship  in  the  USSR.  Most  of  what  has  to  be  said 
here  is  simply  a  summary  of,  or  reference  to,  matters  mentioned  in 
previous  chapters. 


RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES 

For  instance,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  a  few  words  about 
the  citizens’  constitutional  rights  and  duties,  since  these  formal  pro¬ 
visions  were  discussed  in  Part  Two.  As  we  saw,  a  Soviet  citizen  has 
the  right  to  own  personal  property  and  to  have  it,  as  well  as  his  life 
and  liberty,  protected  against  his  fellow-citizens.  He  has  the  right 
to  vote,  to  participate  actively  in  public  affairs,  and  to  seek  redress 
of  oflacially  wrought  inequities  through  formal  and  informal  com¬ 
plaint  channels.  His  membership  in  the  society  entitles  him  to  a 
certain  minimal  level  of  material  welfare  and  security,  including 
not  only  empl03mient,  but  also  education  up  to  his  ability,  personal 
growth,  and  mobility  up  the  social  scale.  One  might  say  that  each 
citizen  has  a  share  in  the  nation’s  economic  and  cultural  resources, 
that  every  citizen  is  a  shareholder  in  USSR,  Inc.,  the  size  of  the  an¬ 
nual  dividend  depending  on  the  success  of  the  company  and  on  the 
decisions  of  the  managers.  To  all  this  one  might  possibly  add  a 
certain  residual  right  to  privacy  which  is  exercised  in  such  matters 
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as  the  choice  of  a  mate  and,  to  a  limited  degree,  the  choice  of  an 
occupai  ion. 

All  tiiese  rights  are  qualified  by  the  proviso  that  they  must  not  be 
abused.  Participation  in  public  affairs  must  not  disrupt  the  regime’s 
determined  policies.  Personal  property  must  not  be  used  for  private 
gain.  Is/bre  generally,  the  Soviet  code  of  citizens’  rights  and  duties 
forbids  placing  individual  rights  and  interests  over  public  ones  (as 
defined  by  the  Party).  In  a  contest  between  rights  or  claims,  the  in¬ 
dividual  must  voluntarily  yield  to  the  public  authorities.  Freedom 
must  n^t  be  taken  absolutely;  for  absolute  freedom  disrupts  the 
socialis  ;  order.^  Nor  can  the  regime  allow  freedom  to  be  “abused” 
by  anyc  ne  inimical  to  communist  rule.  The  constitution  and  the  laws 
do  not  protect  those  Soviet  citizens  opposing  the  Soviet  system. 

Behind  this  is  a  conception  of  citizenship  very  different  from  ihat 
prevailiug  in  some  Western  countries,  especially  the  United  States. 
Here,  t  le  individualistic  ethos  prevails,  according  to  which  citizen¬ 
ship  consists  in  the  right  to  exercise  personal  choice  and  pursue 
individual  interests  by  participating  (or  even  by  not  participating) 
in  public  political  life.  Citizenship  means  contesting  with  fellow- 
citizens  for  advantages.  It  means  being  alert,  watchful,  and  critical 
in  guarding  one’s  personal  interest,  and  with  deliberation  placing 
the  wei  >ht  of  one’s  vote  and  influence  into  the  scale  of  politics.  Of 
course,  it  also  means  obeying  the  law,  paying  taxes,  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  when  drafted,  and  risking  one’s  life  against  foreign 
enemiefi.  But  these  obligations  are  so  basic  an  attribute  of  citizen¬ 
ship  everywhere  that  they  do  not  give  citizenship  in  the  United 
States  a  markedly  different  character.  What  does  determine  its 
nature  in  the  United  States  is  the  emphasis  on  individual  rights 
and  the  pursuit  of  individual  interests.  In  the  liberal  conception, 
individual  citizens’  rights  are  rights  against  the  government,  even 

1  .  socialist  democracy  differs  essentially  from  the  unlimited,  uncon¬ 

trolled  ‘jreedom’  of  which  anarchists  love  to  chatter.  Such  ‘freedom,’  inci¬ 
dentally,  exists  only  in  their  heated  imagination,  but  not  in  society.  As  for 
socialist  democracy,  it  is  not  directionless  democracy,  but  directed  democ¬ 
racy,  i.e ,  democracy  directed  by  the  party  and  the  state  to  further  the 
development  of  socialism  and  the  building  of  communism.  This  is  stated 
by  the  Communists  straightforwardly  and  openly.”  Fundamentals  of  Marx- 
ism-Len  nism,  p.  599. 
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though,  perhaps  paradoxically,  the  political  system  is  designed  to 
guarantee  them. 

Citizenship  in  the  USSR  reverses  the  emphasis.  Although  certain 
rights  remain  with  the  individual — residually,  as  it  were — the  stress 
is  on  duty  toward  the  government  and  toward  the  community  of 
fellow-citizens,  most  important  among  them  the  duty  to  do  socially 
useful  work,  i.e.,  a  job  designated  as  useful.  The  assertion  of  in¬ 
dividual  rights  and  interests  or  of  the  individual  personality  is  re¬ 
garded  as  corrosive  and  destructive  by  those  who  have  absorbed 
the  ethos  of  Soviet  socialism.  Those  rights  that  have  been  granted 
are  secured,  not  by  struggling  against  the  system,  but  by  relying  on 
it  and  collaborating  with  it.  “The  most  substantial  guarantee  of 
these  fundamental  rights  of  the  Soviet  citizens  is  the  Soviet  regime 
itself. . .  .”2  A  life  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  personally  defined  goals 
— ^be  this  a  career,  money,  status,  power,  eternal  salvation,  sexual 
satisfaction,  or  what  not — such  a  life  must  appear  profoundly  im¬ 
moral  to  the  well-socialized  member  of  the  Soviet  system.  If  the 
word  “socialism”  means  anything  to  them,  it  means  the  rejection  of 
the  individualistic  philosophy. 

To  be  sure,  many  Soviet  citizens  obviously  have  not  quite  ac¬ 
cepted  this  idea  for  themselves  and  continue  to  manifest  individual¬ 
istic  strivings.  Also,  the  system  rewards  the  individual  for  his 
performance,  as  we  have  seen,  and  thus  stimulates  his  collaborative 
effort  by  the  promise  of  individual  advantage.  Moreover,  on  a 
higher  level  of  abstraction,  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  collectivist 
emphasis  on  duty,  on  obligation,  on  work  for  the  common  good, 
with  an  individualistic  self-interest:  the  well-socialized  Soviet  citi¬ 
zen  may  tell  himself  that  work  for  the  community  ultimately 
means  working  for  himself  and  his  children — hence,  that  coopera¬ 
tion  coincides  with  individualism,  as  obedience  does  with  freedom. 
This  collectivist  ethos  sounds  far  more  convincing  to  the  average 
Soviet  citizen  than  to  the  average  American.  To  the  outsider  it 
may  seem  as  if  every  Soviet  citizen  is  a  civil  servant,  an  employee 

2  A.  Denisov  and  M.  Kirichenko,  Soviet  State  Law,  p.  321.  I  have  trans¬ 
lated  sovetskaia  vlast  as  “Soviet  regime.” 
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of  the  state,  a  person  in  bondage  to  the  community;  but  many 
such  a  servant  may  feel  that  at  the  same  time  he  is  also  an  integral 
part  cf  the  collective  employer  and  sovereign,  and  is  beneficiary 
of  the  joint  labors. 

PARTICIPATION 

Citizejiship  in  the  USSR,  ideally,  means  active  participation  in 
public  affairs.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Party  leaders,  the  ideal  Soviet 
citizen ,  indeed,  is  loyal  and  obedient.  But  he  is  not  a  silent  automa¬ 
ton  wtio  lets  the  authorities  do  everything  with  utter  passivity. 
Insteai,  the  ideal  citizen  is  the  activist  who  participates  as  much 
as  possible.  From  all  the  preceding  chapters  it  must  be  clear  that 
the  scope  of  this  activism  is  carefully  circumscribed.  The  activist  is 
expected  to  participate  in  executing  or  fulfilling  the  commands  of 
the  hierarchy,  although  in  doing  this  he  is  to  show  imagination  and 
initiative.  His  contributions  are  to  be  positive  and  constructive.  He 
should  develop  leadership  qualities,  but  use  them  for  the  pui^ose 
of  guiding,  leading,  inspiring  his  fellow  citizens  to  follow  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  authorities.  “What  is  required  from  the  builders  of 
communism,  and  still  more  from  members  of  communist  society,  is 
not  msre  compliance  with  established  regulations,  but  initiative, 
creathe  activity  and  the  ability  not  only  to  work  intelligently  at 
one’s  ])lace  of  work,  but  also  to  take  part  in  deciding  matters  of 
state  and  public  affairs.”^  Obviously,  the  ideal  society  as  imagined 
by  the  Soviet  ruling  elite  is  a  bureaucratic  system  which  combines 
the  hierarchic  command  principle  of  edinonachalie  with  maximal 
involvement  of  all  citizens  in  the  administration  of  enterprises  and 
organizations,  a  bureaucracy  in  which  the  lower  ranks  carry  out 
the  commands  of  the  hierarchs  cheerfully  and  expeditiously  because 
they  themselves  have  “participated”  in  formulating  them.^  At  the 
risk  of  plagiarizing  that  Madison  Avenue  genius  who  coined  the 
term  “people’s  capitalism”  we  might  give  the  name  “people’s 

^Fundamentals  of  Marxism-Leninism,  pp.  684-685. 

Thif  ideal  is  stated  clearly  in  the  decree  of  the  November  1962  Plenum 
of  the  Party’s  Central  Committee.  Spravochnik  Partiinogo  Rabotnika,  Issue 
4  (1962),  p.  195. 
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bureaucratism”  to  the  ideal  discussed  at  such  length  in  current 
Soviet  publications.^ 

For  any  citizen  who  wishes  to  participate  in  this  people’s  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  whether  his  motives  be  idealistic  or  careerist,  the  Soviet 
system  offers  a  host  of  organizations  and  activities.  In  his  place  of 
work,  the  citizen  can  take  part  in  one  of  the  many  committees 
formed  by  his  union.®  In  his  community,  he  can  help  organize  or 
run  parent-teacher  associations  (called  Councils  for  Assistance  to 
School  and  Family),  neighborhood  courts,  or  perhaps  an  occasional 
ad  hoc  committee  for  some  badly  needed  improvement.  Civic 
duties  which  demand  activists  include  elections,  rallies,  and  drives, 
court  assessor  service,  and  work  with  local  and  provincial  Soviet 
standing  committees.  From  civil  defense  and  civilian  military  train¬ 
ing  to  adult  education  or  organized  entertainment,  there  is  a  broad 
range  of  activities  demanding  the  participation  of  citizen  activists.”^ 
The  many  different  organizations  within  which  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  citizenry  can  participate  in  this  fashion  are  called  “public  or¬ 
ganizations”  or  “mass  organizations”  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Party 
has  been  inclined  to  lay  greater  and  greater  stress  on  the  importance 
of  such  organizations;  its  spokesmen  assert  that  more  and  more 
governmental  functions  will  be  transferred  to  such  agencies  as 
Soviet  society  moves  closer  to  the  communist  ideal  of  the  state’s 
withering-away.  Whether  or  not  we  concede  that  increased  partici¬ 
pation  in  mass  organizations  conforms  to  our  notion  of  democracy, 
we  must  be  aware  of  the  growing  importance  of  these  institutions 
for  the  Soviet  political  system. 

To  this,  one  might  perhaps  add  one  other  kind  of  participation, 
namely,  public  opinion.  True,  the  Soviet  political  system  permits 
no  free  formation  and  exchange  of  opinion  on  public  affairs.  Opinion 
leadership,  like  leadership  in  all  other  matters,  is  claimed  by  the 
Communist  Party  as  its  exclusive  right,  as  is  the  monopoly  right 

5  See  the  chapter  on  “The  Role  of  Public  Organizations”  in  Fundamentals 
of  Marxism-Leninism,  pp.  528-529. 

6  See  pp.  433  ff.  .  r 

7  In  addition  one  could  list  town  or  neighborhood  committees  for  the 
maintenance  of  housing  facilities,  production  conferences,  and  kolkhoz 
brigade  councils. 
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all  communications.  But  the  Party  has  nonetheless  shown 
interest  in  the  moods  of  the  citizenry.  Through  the  police  and, 
recently,  through  polling  deviees,  the  Party  has  sought  to 
these  moods.8  Having  one’s  opinion  surveyed  might  be  re- 
lid  as  some  indirect  and  passive  form  of  participation.  But  it 
'  1  be  important  only  if  the  polling  methods  were  sufficiently 
cd  and  if  the  leaders  allowed  the  results  to  influence  their 
cy-making.  Of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  The  regime  may  be 
Jested  in  receiving  feedback  on  its  activists  and  communications 
1  the  population.  But  it  is  not  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the 
ile.  Indeed,  there  are  workshop  conferences  wiffi  foremen  and 
kers;  kolkhoz  meetings,  perhaps,  with  genuine  discussion;  selec- 
processes  in  which  the  Party  does  eliminate  obviously  un- 
pblar  candidates.  In  short,  the  Soviet  system  involves  some 
sultation  with  the  citizens  on  a  level  commensurate  with  their 
ted  work  (or  life)  experiences,  although  even  this  apparendy 
;one  rarely  and  reluctantly.  On  national  issues,  however,  pubhc 
ikion  is  consulted  rarely,  and  then  only  in  ceremonious  or  per- 
nctory  fashion.  The  law  concerning  abortion,  in  1936,  was  sub- 
Mted  to  the  public  for  discussion  and  was  ffien  passed,  despite 
Hence  of  overwhelming  popular  opposition.  Similar  pubhc 
mssions  of  the  1936  Constitution  yielded  minor  amendments.  On 
^  things  as  foreign  policy,  missile  programs,  or  the  seven-year- 
cui,  there  can  be  little  genuine  consultation. 

[From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  citizens’  participation  in  public 
c  is  not  supposed  to  be,  and  cannot  be,  free  participation.  Be- 
ase  it  is  possible  only  within  the  framework  of  approved  associa- 
1ns,  groups,  and  institutions,  it  is  in  fact  carefully  controlled.  No 
lociation  in  which  activist  citizens  are  expected  to  participate  can 
ally  be  formed  without  clearance  from  or  planning  by  the  Soviet 
thority  having  jurisdiction  over  the  sphere  of  life  with  which 

|8  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  experiments  so  far  has  ^th 

iestionnaire  about  the  attitudes  of  Soviet  youth 

'  spaper,  Komsomolskaia  Pmvda,  in  January  1961.  More  ^ 

been  extensive  polling  of  industrial  workers  to  investigate  job  dissatis 
erion  s"  B.^LeLon.  “Problems  and  Prospects,”  m  Problems  of 
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pnizations  are  creations  of  the  Partv  All  f  ’  • 

brescrihed  ^  function  in 

p  scribed  fashion,  according  to  prescribed  or  patterned  olans  nf 
organization  and  by-laws  ^  All  /  P^tternea  plans  of 

uion  belts  for  tin-  p  f  u  g^nizations  function  as  transmis- 
Lil!!  ^  always  the  Party’s 

fherare  sShfr  “  before 

bicn  T  ^  ^  grass-roots  participation,  it  is  rarely  more 

sh^.  ^  ^  formulated  by  the  kader- 

to  P®"‘l«Patl°n  in  public  affairs  therefore  does  not  serve 

pfe  r  - 

Idden  among  the  population  for  the  Party.  Moreover  it  serves 
^  puipose  of  elite  recruitment;  through  participation  in  commit 
es  and  associations,  suitable  activists  are  discovered  who  S; 

oJ  nS  00  “'  authority.  For  all  participants,  whether 

®y  ™ade  of  leadership  material,  participation  serves 
a  Socializing  function:  it  introduces  them  to  the  political  system  its 

o' "p»"»r 

4.  wb.cb  abound  in  So™,  ..d.„  „  ^ 
joihers  operators,  careerists,  as  well  as  service-minded  idealists- 
a  d  does  so  m  a  fashion  which  furthers  the  goals  of  the  Partv 
Fi|aUy,  It  may  be  of  value  also  as  a  safety  valve  throul  S 
Wular  discontent  may  vent  itself  without  harm  to  the  polftical  sys- 
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see  jHartmut^HmmCTmann**“DVFDG^  “  mobilizing  agents, 

Chrfstian  Ludz,  Studien  undlZ,  -?^  Massenorganisation,”  in  Peter 
Westdeutscher  Verlag,  1964),  pp.  Soziologie  der  DDR  (Koln; 
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SAFETY  VALVES 

How  valuable  mass  participation  is  to  the  regime  can  be  seen  in  an 
examination  of  the  institution  of  samokritika  (self-criticism).  This 
word  connotes  public  criticism,  by  individuals,  of  their  own  con¬ 
duct  or  performance,  and  also  public  criticism  of  an  organization 
by  i  s  own  members  or  leadership  cadres.  Samokritika,  in  other 
words,  includes  criticism  from  below  of  the  activities  and  failures 
of  some  collective  body  within  Soviet  society.^^  Self-criticism  is 
usually  voiced,  in  a  somewhat  formal  or  ritualized  manner,  in  pre¬ 
arranged  public  meetings.  Such  meetings  represent,  perhaps,  an 
effoi-t  on  the  part  of  the  leadership  to  include  mass  participation 
in  c  ecision-making,  or  to  give  the  appearance  of  such  mass  par¬ 
ticipation.  In  a  samokritika  session,  management  itself  is  facing 
its  Ubordinates,  and  it  does  so  without  the  usual  managerial 
preiogatives.  All  sorts  of  complaints  and  grievances  may  be  aired 
and*  must  be  answered,  as  the  British  government  must  answer 
que  stions  in  the  Parliament. 

^  Jthough  discussions  in  such  meetings  may  be  rather  free,  there 
usuilly  is  planning  even  behind  the  seeming  spontaneity  of  such 
crit  cism  from  below;  truly  spontaneous  self-criticism  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  considered  too  dangerous  by  the  Party.  Instead,  samokritika 
doubtless  is  an  effective  method  of  using  discontent  among  the 
citi:iens  for  the  purpose  of  putting  lower  and  middle-range  officials 
under  pressure  and  keeping  them  in  line— even  to  terrorize  them, 
if  t  lat  expression  is  not  too  strong.  Samokritika  sessions  therefore 
are  also  safety  valves  because  they  allow  popular  discontent  to 
discharge  itself  in  controlled  fashion,  so  that  it  does  not  hit  those 
higtier  up  and  does  not  challenge  the  political  system  itself. 

there  are  several  other  safety  valves  at  the  disposal  of  the  regime, 
i.e.,  channels  through  which  citizens  can  voice  complaints  and 
givs  vent  to  negative  feelings  without  endangering  the  regime.  A  per¬ 
son  who  is  very  upset  about  injustices  done  to  him  or  failings  of 

A  It  also  includes  a  form  of  official  humor  which  in  the  USSR  is  called 
satire.  This  takes  the  form  of  cartoons,  anecdotes,  or  jokes  designed  to 
lampoon  or  ridicule  persons  or  institutions  that  do  not  live  up  to  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  regime. 
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administrators  has  a  number  of  agencies  to  which  he  can  turn  with 
<i  letter  of  complaint — his  soviet  deputy,  his  Party  secretary,  his 
trade  union,  his  public  prosecutor,  Ms  newspaper. In  short,  the 
individual  citizen  has  numerous  formal  and  informal  channels 
providing  access  to,  or  communication  with,  authoritative  decision- 
raakers  in  the  Party  or  the  government.  The  agency  set  up  to 
receive  the  complaints  coming  through  various  formal  and  informal 
channels  is  the  recently  created  Committee  of  Party  and  State 
C.ontrol  and  its  field  organizations.^^  All  evidence  suggests  that  com¬ 
plaints  are  treated  with  some  respect  and  followed  up  by  investiga¬ 
tion  and,  at  times,  remedial  action.^^  At  the  same  time,  one  must 
assume  that  undoubtedly  the  inspecting  authorities  acquire  a  sense 
for  telling  which  complaints  come  from  the  pens  of  cranks  and 
vMich  deserve  attention.  Moreover,  this  form  of  complaining  itself 
is  risky  for  the  individual.  It  may  get  him  in  trouble  with  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  or  the  agency  he  is  criticizing;  indeed,  it  may  get  him 
in  trouble  with  the  regime  as  a  whole  because  it  may  make  the 
authorities  believe  that  he  is  disloyal  or  a  grumbler  and  trouble¬ 
maker.  The  use  of  out-of-channels  communications  for  the  purpose 
of  voicing  grievances  is  therefore  a  safety  valve  that  dissatisfied 
citizens  will  probably  use  only  when  all  the  more  formal  methods 
have  failed.  These  channels  do  exist,  and  they  are  used;  perhaps 
that  is  all  that  should  be  said. 

The  press,  especially  the  local  and  regional  press,  plays  very  much  the 
rcle  of  the  rnuckraker  and  often  appears  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  or  to 
prodded  by  complaints  from  readers,  while  in  general  it  undoubtedly 
responds  to  the  cues  of  the  Party.  Whoever  gives  the  cues  and  provides 
the  prodding,  however,  the  newspaper  editor  easily  finds  himself  in  a  cross¬ 
fire  and  must  tread  warily  lest  he  offend  agencies  or  administrators  to 
wJiich  he  is  vulnerable,  and  against  whom  his  appeals  to  the  Party  the 
cdurts,  or  other  protectors  will  not  avail  him.  For  the  complaint  of  a 
lo^al  newspaper  columnist  whose  muckraking  was  rewarded  by  considerable 
fo  Me  editors  of  Pravda  (November  i6,  i960), 

^Pravda  (January  18,  1963)  printed  a  Party  communique  on  this.  The 
communique  stresses  the  need  to  have  representatives  from  all  the  mass 
(^j^anizations  participate  in  the  Committee’s  field  organizations  and  obliges 
thd  Committee  to  render  regular  accounts  to  these  mass  organizations 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  complaints  of  this  sort  are 
^ifietimes  treated  seriously,  but  are  often  neglected.  See  the  Central 
Committee  decree  “About  Serious  Deficiencies  in  the  Review  of  Letters 
Complaints,  and  Revelations  coming  from  the  Toilers,”  in  Pravda  (August 
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Government  in  Action: 
conomic  and  Social  Problems 


Chapter  XVII 
The  Economy  and  the  Plan 


In  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  political  system  to  perpetuate  itself,  grow 
in  strength,  and  control  the  behavior  of  its  citizens,  a  number  of 
social  and  economic  problems  face  the  regime.  We  must  now  pay 
at  least  some  attention  to  them. 

We  shall  begin  with  issues  relating  to  the  structure  and  function¬ 
ing  of  the  economic  system,  with  considerable  misgiving,  to  be  sure, 
for  it  is  questionable  whether  a  book  on  the  Soviet  political  system 
ought  to  deal  with  economic  problems  at  all.  Obviously  the  goals, 
structure,  and  working  of  the  economy  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  political  order;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  most  intimately  re¬ 
lated  to  it,  as  I  hope  many  of  the  preceding  pages  have  shown.  This 
is  true  of  any  society,  but  especially  the  USSR,  where  virtually  the 
entire  economy  is  government-owned  and  -operated,  and  where 
the  nature  of  the  entire  political  system  is  so  clearly  a  function  of  the 
Party’s  economic  goals.  Many  problems  of  economic  planning  and 
management,  in  the  USSR  as  anywhere  else,  are  so  technical  that 
their  discussion  must  be  left  to  trained  economists  or  engineers; 
and  still,  even  in  some  of  the  most  technical  matters,  politics  creeps 
in  by  the  back  door,  either  in  the  form  of  ideological  biases  and 
predispositions  or  in  the  guise  of  specifically  Soviet  forms  of 
bureaucratic  organization  and  social  relations.  For  instance,  an 
ideological  preference  for  giant  enterprises  has  had  an  appreciable 
influence  on  Soviet  engineering  practices;  the  bureaucratic  chiefs’ 
fear  of  responsibility  has,  I  believe,  helped  determine  the  manner 
in  which  Soviet  engineers  construct  many  projects;  a  strong  ideo- 
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logical  block  against  the  use  of  interest  calculations  in  investment 
planning  has  led  to  chronic  difficulties  in  weighing  the  long-range 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  investment  alternatives;  the  bu¬ 
reaucratic  nature  of  the  entire  political  and  economic  system  has 
affected  planning  and  management  procedures  in  a  host  of  ways,  as 
we  have  seen  already.  The  centralized  command  system  doubtless 
has  many  advantages  and  disadvantages;  bureaucratic  competition 
and  empire-building  increase  both  efficiency  and  inefficiency,  sav¬ 
ings  as  well  as  waste.  The  bureaucrats’  penchant  for  secrecy  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  need  for  adequate  statistical  information.  In  myriad 
ways,  the  nature  of  the  political  order  thus  affects  the  country’s 
economy. 

Despite  our  serious  misgivings,  therefore,  this  book  must  include 
at  least  a  bare  sketch  of  some  of  the  issues  of  economic  planning 
and  management. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  THE  ECONOMY 

A  nation’s  economy  might  be  regarded  primarily  as  a  mechanism 
for  regulating  the  allocation  of  resources,  with  the  understanding 
that  resources  are  not  abundant.  Precisely  how  resources  are  to  be 
allocated  and  distributed  depends,  among  other  things,  on  the  over¬ 
riding  purpose  served  by  the  economic  system.  Such  purposes  may 
be  any  of  the  following:  (i)  the  maximization  of  profit  for  those 
who  own  the  chief  resources;  (2)  the  strengthening  of  the  nation’s 
defenses;  (3)  rapid  economic  growth,  with  priority  given  to  the 
production  of  capital  goods;  (4)  balanced  economic  growth;  (5) 
the  satisfaction  of  consumers’  wants.  Although  the  system  itself 
predetermines  to  a  considerable  extent  which  of  these  purposes  it 
will  serve,  the  structuring  of  the  system,  and  hence  the  choice  of 
primary  purpose  for  the  entire  economy,  is  in  the  final  analysis  a 
political  choice,  usually  made  in  the  course  of  the  revolution  that 
creates  the  economic  order.  The  various  goals  enumerated  above 
(and  some  important  goals  that  an  economy  may  be  pursuing  have 
perhaps  been  omitted)  are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive.  For 
instance,  classical  economic  theory  claims  that  free  enterprise  pro- 
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motes  at  least  two  of  the  above  goals  (maximization  of  profit  and 
consumer  satisf  action ) ,  and  also  a  third,  namdy, 
growth.  Since  free  enterprise  has  never  existed 
model  form,  this  claim  may  be  considered  by  some 

Won,  »os.  of  eocnom,  Is  p.blicj  o™«l  W 
operated;^  furthermore,  the  regime  has  for  some  decades  been 
committed  very  firmly  to  the  principle  of  public 
management,  which  it  calls  “socialism.”  The  preservation  of  tos 
socialism  and  its  extension  or  intensification  g®  „ 

“communism”  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  goals  of  the  Sovmt  s  jm. 
Below  this  we  might  list  several  other  aims  pursued  by  the  regime 
in  thi order  of  their  importance:  (i)  rapid  economic  growth,  (2) 
defense,  and  (3)  consumer  satisfaetion.  Some  o^mrs 

would  doubtless  change  the  order  of  these  goals  by 
considerations  ahead  of  economic  growth. 
both  defense  and  economic  growth  are  more  ° 

of  the  Communist  Party  than  the  preservation  of  . 

more,  subsidiary  goals  of  the  economy,  such  as  ^ 

bv  science  foreign  economic  relations,  modernization,  the  need  tor 
reserves  akd  stockpiles,  must  be  weighed  against  the 
SrL  against  eLh  other.  The  Soviet  economy  is  thus  strained 
bv  pluralistic  claims  on  all  available  resources,  by  conflicting  major 
SieSs  and  conflicting  high  priorities.  Precisely  how  the  re^me 
finds  formulas  for  balancing  out  these  conflicts  must  remain  hypo- 
long  a,  wo  c«.o.  loclc  mono  del,  i«o  to  working, 
of  the  political  system  and  the  minds  of  its  tenders. 

The  complex  goals  of  the  Soviet  economic  system  could  perhap 
be  restated^  follows:  The  task  of  the  leadership  in  organizing  an 
managing  the  economy  is  to  devise  routines  of  planning  a 
“pilfte  bureaucratic  incentives  so  as  to  promote  econonuc 
”0  Jh  which  is  both  very  rapid  and  has  a  necessary  minimum  o 
Llance,  at  the  same  time  satisfying  various  special  sectors  not 

1  The  major  exception  is  farming,  Co- 
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directly  related  to  economic  growth,  such  as  defense,  science  con- 
sumption  overhead,  and  a  multitude  of  other  services.  In  order  to 
fash^'"*  system  must  be  designed  in  such 

agencief  LvXe 

u  •  this  in  an  environment  nf 

simha  T  *  ^  economy  into  a  state  of  permanent  emergency 
similar  to  a  wartime  economy,  as  Alec  Novi  among  others  S 

kldelhil^to  T"’  emerpncy  has  led  the  Swiet 

which  might  purposes  it  might  have  pursued,  and 

ich  might  seem  very  important  to  Western  economists.  One 

Party  ^  expressed  would  be  to  say  that  the 

Party  must  forever  seek  to  impose  political  decisions  (concerning 
economic  priorities)  over  economic  laws  or  societal  pressures  which 

Em®  instance  o7S 

I  uggle  between  the  decision-making  hierarchy  and  the  profes 

Lir  “  ““  “  '» ■"  '»■'« 

l  &l‘andm““‘  between  po- 

htical  and  economic  principles  expresses  itself  also  in  a  chrome 

cjisparity  between  the  planners’  objectives  and  actual  results  or  in 

eVeXrt^"”"^!  disparity.^  Again,  this  is  nothing 

Xrarchs  stri  ”  bureaucratic  command  structures:  thf 

^erarchs  seek  to  impose  tasks  on  their  subordinate  organizations 

rnamm  -  intS  pri: 

the  sLe  mt^  TTv  individuals  and  agencies  within 

the  same  system.  The  hierarchs,  in  their  turn,  must  structure  the 

system  so  as  to  be  able  to  assess  and  compare  performances  This 

is.done  hrough  a  complicated  system  of  success  indicators’  such 

i^d  others.  But  any  measurable  definition  of  performance  standards 

}?otyataS.S*C"S“j£s  ?“‘i  hrs"-  '»«'>.  p-  >■- 

Mjdel  of  Soviet  Industrial  Hanning”  Journaf^  ^'n’  O''g‘>'''2a«onal 

19^9),  pp.  109-no.  Political  Economy  (April 
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as  was  noted  already  in  Part  Three  of  this  book.  In  turn,  a  skillful 
subordinate  who  knows  precisely  how  successful  performance  will 
be  measured  is  likely  to  manipulate  the  system  so  as  to  maximize 
his  success  indicators.  The  incentive  system  every  bureaucracy 
must  develop,  as  we  saw,  skews  the  results  sought  by  the  topmost 
authorities.^  A  more  specific  discussion  of  how  this  problem  applies 
to  the  Soviet  economy  must  be  left  to  the  professional  economists. 
Here  we  shall  only  cast  a  brief  glance  at  the  basic  structure  of  the 
economy  and  some  aspects  of  its  operation. 

Within  the  nationalized  sector,  the  most  enduring  institution 
has  been  the  enterprise,  or  firm.  This  need  not  astonish  anyone; 
after  all,  modern  technology  must  play  a  significant  part  in  de¬ 
termining  the  organizational  framework  within  which  produc¬ 
tion  can  be  accomplished.  Given  a  similar  technology,  a  sardine 
cannery,  a  tractor  factory,  or  a  steel  mill  in  any  one  social  system 
will  look  very  much  like  those  in  other  social  systems. 

And  yet,  the  similarities  are  rather  striking.  The  enterprise  in 
the  USSR  resembles  the  Western  corporation  in  more  than  tech¬ 
nology,  equipment,  and  work  processes.  It  is  established  very  much 

^  Despite  the  multiplicity  of  success  indicators,  Soviet  managers  as  well 
as  their  superiors  have  shown  a  tendency  to  concentrate  on  mere  quantity 
of  output.  But  even  here  there  are  various  measuring  sticks,  each  with  its 
skewing  effect.  Let  us  take  the  easy  example  of  a  shoe  factory.  If  output 
is  measured  by  price,  the  manager  will  concentrate  his  firm’s  efforts  on 
the  most  expensive  items,  on  luxury  footwear.  If  it  is  measured  by  weight, 
he  will  use  the  heaviest  materials  and  will  make  the  heaviest,  largest, 
clumsiest  commodities,  such  as  boots.  If  it  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  items  produced,  he  will  make  the  cheapest  and  the  smallest  kinds,  such 
as  inexpensive  children’s  shoes.  Attempts  to  curb  such  irrationalities  by 
defining  success  criteria  in  more  complicated  terms  threaten  to  jeopardize 
the  bureaucrats’  control  over  the  individual  enterprise.  Nevertheless,  con¬ 
cern  over  the  poor  quality  and  inadequate  assortment  of  the  output  in 
many  areas  has  caused  the  planners  to  be  increasingly  concerned  with 
quality  and  balance. 

For  bitter  complaints  about  the  great  amount  of  defective  merchandise 
produced,  see  Khrushchev’s  speech  of  April  24,  1963  (Izvestiia  [April  26, 
1963],  and  a  follow-up  editorial  in  Pravda  [June  26,  1963]).  For  measures 
to  improve  the  quality  and  balance  of  output,  see  Max  Frankel’s  article 
in  The  New  York  Times  (December  t8,  1959),  and  Harry  Schwartz’s  re¬ 
marks,  The  New  York  Times  (December  19,  1959).  An  excellent  general 
discussion  of  success  indicators  and  the  problems  they  create  is  Alec  Nove, 
“The  Problem  of  Success  Indicators  in  Soviet  Industry,”  Economica,  N.  S., 
XXV,  97  (February,  1958),  1-13. 
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like  a  business  firm,  as  a  juridical  person,  with  its  own  assets  in 
the  form  of  building,  equipment,  stores,  credit,  and  cash.  As  a 
juridical  person,  it  regulates  its  relations  with  other  firms  through 
contracts.  It  is  litigable;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  special  judiciary 
branch  exists  (Gosarbitrazh)  for  settling  disputes  between  enter¬ 
prises  according  to  Soviet  business  law.  Furthermore,  the  Soviet 
enterprise  operates  on  the  basis  of  cost  accounting  (khozrashchet) , 
according  to  which  it  is  expected  to  minimize  its  cost  and  maximize 
its  profits. 

Nonetheless,  despite  its  juridical  autonomy,  the  Soviet  firm  is  an 
administrative  agency  of  the  central  government.  The  structure 
of  the  production  organization  existing  between  the  Council  of 
Ministers  and  the  individual  enterprises  at  the  grass  roots  has  al¬ 
ways  been  complicated,  with  divisions  of  functions  that  were  not 
very  clear  to  the  outside  observer.  Moreover,  this  in-between  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  comparatively  unstable,  something  that  can  also 
be  said  about  planning  procedures.  These  have  amounted  to  an 
ever-shifting  method  of  trial  and  error,  so  flexible  that  many  Soviet 
planners  have  worried  about  it.^  The  Khrushchevian  reforms  since 
1957,  abolishing  most  production  ministries  and  setting  up  regional 
Economic  Councils  (Sovnarkhozy),  as  well  as  the  more  recent 
trends  toward  renewed  centralization  m  planning — all  these  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  organization  of  economic  management  are  but  epi¬ 
sodes  in  a  chronic  search  for  the  most  satisfactory  organization  of 
planning  and  management.® 

Despite  this  relative  instability,  certain  fundamental  principles  re¬ 
mained  operative.  Notwithstanding  the  legal  autonomy  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and  despite  the  centrifugal  empire-building  trends  in  various 
superordinate  agencies,  functional  as  well  as  territorial,  the  entire 
nationalized  economy  has  always  been  a  command  structure  receiv¬ 
ing  its  assignments  from  the  All-Union  Council  of  Ministers.  Its 
one  principal  task  has  always  been  to  fulfill  or  surpass  the  produc¬ 
tion  plans  handed  down  by  the  central  government  and  broken  down 

5  For  a  discussion,  see  Herbert  S.  Levine,  “Recent  Developments  in 
Soviet  Planning,”  in  Joint  Economic  Committee,  U.  S.  Congress,  Dimensions 
of  Soviet  Economic  Power  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1962),  p.  174. 

6  See  pp.  256-263. 
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into  more  specific  assignments  by  the  numerous  subordinate 
agencies. 

Yet  even  this  characterization  of  the  economic  structure  is  an 
overs, mphfication.  Phmning  i„  the  USSR  is  more  than  mere  com¬ 
mands  issued  at  regular  intervals  by  the  central  government  It  is 
a  continuous  activity  involving  all  levels  of  the  economic  adminis- 
totion,  from  the  All-Union  Council  of  Ministers  down  to  every 
individual  enterprise,  farm,  and  workshop.  It  requires  not  only  the 
«suing  and  enforcement  of  orders,  but  also  the  upward  flow  of 
information,  advice,  and  articulation  of  interest.  The  planning 
process  must  start  with  the  collection  of  information  about  capacity 
from  every  single  branch  and  enterprise  of  the  economy.  Such  in- 
fonnation  is  provided  by  statistical  data  concerning  available  ma¬ 
chinery,  materials,  unfinished  goods,  and  personnel,  including  their 
past  perfomance  records.  Since  these  data  must  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis  come  froni  the  enterprises  at  the  grass  roots,  and  since  the 
managers  of  these  enterprises  have  a  strong  interest  in  concealing 
their  real  capacity  as  much  as  possible  (so  as  not  to  be  burdened 
with  excessively  difficult  tasks),  this  infomation  will  always  have 
a  certain  degree  of  unreliability,  and  its  collection  involves  the 
central  admmistration,  or  its  agents,  in  an  ambiguous  bargaining 
relationship  with  its  subordinates.  The  central  planners  and  their 
subordinates  have  undoubtedly  developed  a  degree  of  sophistica- 
lon  in  discounting  pessimistic  estimates  reaching  them  from  below 

T  u  underestimating  capacity 

with  the  habit  of  assigning  seemingly  impossible  production  quotas^ 
thus  correcting  one  irrational  practice  by  another.  The  prevalence 
of  such  rule-of-thumb  practices  in  economic  decision-making  is 

incredible  volume  of  economic  data 
wth  which  the  planners  are  continually  inundated;  it  is  so  large 
that  It  seems  to  be  a  serious  threat  to  the  over-all  functioning  of 
the  planning  mechanism.  One  reason  for  this  overwhelming  vol¬ 
ume  of  information  is  the  typically  bureaucratic  urge  of  Soviet 
planners  and  top  managers  to  maintain  control  over  the  economy 
by  keeping  themselves  informed  and  by  prescribing  eveiy  move 
the  subordmates  are  to  make.  Ideally,  in  the  Soviet  economy  noth¬ 
ing  IS  to  be  done  without  plan,  and  no  transaction  is  to  remain 
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unrecorded.  This  means  that  every  time  the  smallest  item  goes  from 
one  hand  to  another,  tiiere  must  be  orders,  permits,  receipts,  and 
reports.  To  be  sure,  the  same  proliferation  of  paperwork,  involving 
orders,  invoices,  receipts,  shipping  tickets,  and  the  like,  accom¬ 
panies  the  transfer  of  materials  in  Western  economies.  Western 
economies,  however,  seem  convinced  that  the  glut  of  paperwork 
is  much  more  serious  in  the  USSR,  because  there  many  more  cen¬ 
tral  controlling  agencies  wish  to  be  informed.  ^  ^ 

On  the  basis  of  information  on  capacity,  the  central  authorities 
must  weigh  alternative  uses  to  which  this  production  potential 
might  be  put,  and,  on  the  basis  of  a  hierarchy  of  priorities,  deter¬ 
mine  the  “bill  of  goods”  the  entire  economy  is  to  produce  in  the 
coming  planning  period.  The  establishment  of  priorities  and  the 
determination  of  the  desired  bill  of  goods  should  be  aided,  ideally, 
by  exceedingly  complex  economic  calculations  based  on  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  how  the  entire  economy  functions.  Western  econo¬ 
mists  seem  to  assume  that  because  of  its  over-centralization  and  the 
resultant  information  glut,  and  also  because  of  certain  ideologic^ 
blinders,  the  Soviet  economy  is  innately  incapable  of  making  such 
calculations.  Whether  or  not  this  is  correct  (and  it  might  be  correct, 
if  only  for  the  duration  of  a  transitional  period  during  which  the 
planned  economy  establishes  itself),  one  might  argue  that  in  any 
case  the  establishment  of  investment  priorities  is,  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  a  political  decision.  Hence,  even  though  the  economic  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  must  come  from  statistical  and  plannmg  experts,  it 
is  the  Communist  Party,  or  its  Central  Committee  and  Presidiiun, 
which  defines  the  goals  for  any  long  planning  period  by  publishing 
target  figures  or  planned  increases.  Thus  the  Twenty-second  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Party  articulated  production  goals  for  the  next  two 
decades  in  the  new  Party  Program.  More  specific  target  figures  are 
given  by  the  seven-year  plans  and  the  subsidiary  plans  covering 
shorter  periods.  It  then  remains  for  the  government  admimstration 
to  work  out  the  complexities  of  fulfilling  these  production  quotas.’ 

Complexities  inevitably  arise,  because  the  output  of  any  one 

7  Soviet  terminology  distinguishes  between  long-range,  o’ 
plans  giving  broad,  general  directions,  and  current  plans  spelling  out  the 
concrete  objectives  derived  therefrom. 
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commodity  demands  an  input  of  various  other  commodities  (ma¬ 
chinery,  materials,  labor).  Hence  any  output  plan  commits  various 
sectors  of  the  economy  and  must  therefore  foresee  and  plan  the 
multiple  relationships  between  these  many  different  sectors.  The 
production  plan  for  any  one  sector,  or  for  any  one  of  its  subunits, 
must  thus  be  supplemented  by  a  host  of  other  plans  specifying  such 
things  as  capital  investment,  use  of  materials,  use  of  labor,  use  of 
money  and  credit,  expected  profits,  expected  rise  in  the  productivity 
of  labor,  and  others.  The  sum  total  of  directives  handed  down  to 
any  enterpnse,  therefore,  will  also  include  a  set  of  planned  contracts 
wift  suppliers,  customers,  construction  agencies,  and  other  firms. 

This  IS  the  environment  within  which  production  goes  on  To  it 
we  must  add  the  ubiquitous  features  of  complex  organization: 
mult^le  overlapping  inspection  and  controls;  seemingly  endless 
repo  s  an  ot  er  paperwork,  and  a  tempo  of  work  which  the  skilf¬ 
ul  manager  must  seek  to  prevent  from  lapsing  into  either  of  two 
extremes-dead  routine  or  the  frantic  state  of  emergency  trying  to 
meet  threatening  deadlines.  Rewards  for  what  is  regard^  L  fut- 
s  anding  performance  are  high.  Managers,  like  virtually  everyone 
else,  are  on  something  akin  to  a  piece-rate  wage,  because  the 
Soviet  system  pays  substantial  cash  bonuses  to  those  individuals 
tos,  or  production  chiefs  who  overfulfill  their  assigned  quotas’ 
TOese  material  rewards  are  supplemented  by  important  psycho- 

thfmt  recognition  which  accompanies 

them  leads  to  higher,  more  responsible,  and  more  rewarding  assign¬ 
ment.  More  specifically,  successful  economic  managers  are  L  most 
tkely  candidates  for  rise  in  the  Party  leadership.  Meanwhile, The 
sanctions  for  failure  remain  rather  severe. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  ECONOMIC  PLANNING 

StTTjJsVTT^  resembles  the  entire  administrative  apparatus 
of  the  USSR  It  does  so  also  in  the  informal  devices  of  concealment 
bargaining,  bartering,  hoarding,  mutual  protection  associations,  and 
the  hke  which  we  discussed  in  Part  Three.  In  assessing  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Soviet  economy,  the  outside  observer  has  the  choice 
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If  concentrating  on  the  inefficiences  of  this  process,  the  dupUcation 
Ind  waste,  the  shortages,  bottlenecks,  and  failures  to  meet  objec- 
Jives;  or  he  may  wish  to  point  out  that  the  most  basic  requirements 
L  the  regime  have  been  met  by  this  system,  and  that  on  the  whole 
ihe  Soviet  economy  has  made  spectacular  achievements.  Conversely, 
even  Soviet  spokesmen  no  longer  hesitate  to  point  out  that  t  e 
successful  crash  program  of  industrialization  has  led  to  serious 
imbalances  in  the  economic  structure,  both  within  the  economy  as 
a  whole  (where  overdevelopment  in  some  sectors  is  matched  by 
underdevelopment  in  others  now  considered  vital)  and  also  within 
each  enterprise  (where,  typically,  some  of  the  most  modern  tech¬ 
niques  are  used  side  by  side  with  medieval  methods  of  production) . 

To  be  sure,  party  ideologists  have  bragged  for  many  years  that  so¬ 
cialism  is  superior  to  capitaUsm  because  it  achieves  proporUonahty 
by  rational  planning  (whereas  capitalism  achieves  it  by  a  m 
process  of  trial  and  error  and  at  great  cost) ;  but  even  they  have 
now  admitted  that  this  is  easier  to  say  than  to  realize  and  tha  ,  m 
fact,  even  for  socialist  planners  the  difficulties  in  promoting  ba  - 
anced  growth  are  tremendous,  and  that  the  whole  idea,  m  fact, 
may  be  unrealistic.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  even  m  socialist 
society  “.  .  .  there  are  no  eternal  proportions.  There  can  never  e 
any  permanently  fixed  proportions  between  the  branches  of  the 
national  economy.  Stability  in  this  sphere  would  not  be  a  si^  of 
health  but  an  alarm  signal,  for  it  would  mean  that  the  volume 
of  social  production  remains  constant,  that  production  is  moving 
within  the  same  circle  and  is  not  expanding  at  all.”**  In  short  Soviet 
planners  have  begun  to  see  a  fundamental  logical  flaw  in  t  e  vepi 
idea  of  balanced  economic  growth,  and  rightly  so,  for  it  may  be 
as  meaningless,  unattainable,  and  deadly  as  the  “perfect  bureauc¬ 
racy”  which  reduces  all  life  to  regularized  procedures.  Perfectly 
balanced  growth,  indeed,  requires  the  total  bureaucratization  of 
the  economy;  and  that,  we  have  asserted,  is  itself  a  pipe  dream. 

s"?  os: 

1063),  71,  for  a  telling  example. 

_ AAnrYism-Lenimsm.  p.  573- 
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In  focusing  on  the  problem  of  balanced  growth,  Soviet  economic 
planners  have  implicitly  challenged  the  overbureaucratization  of 
the  economy.  They  have  expressed  criticism  of  the  perpetual  air  of 
emergency  that  pervades  the  command  economy  and  have  shown 
their  increasing  readiness  to  re-think  Stalinist  dogmas  and  Marxist 
assumptions. 

Stahn’s  economy  had  been  completely  centralized  in  its  planning 
and  preoccupied  with  production  of  priority  items.  Once  the  plan¬ 
ners  had  the  necessary  capacity  information  (however  crude  their 
estimate  may  have  been),  they  established  production  priorities 
and,  in  thoroughly  bureaucratic  fashion,  set  targets.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  Western  economists,  such  behavior  flies  in  the  face  of 
economic  rationality.  But  in  claiming  that  socialist  planning  could 
replace  the  “law  of  values”  Soviet  ideology  brushed  aside  the 
warnings  of  “mere  ’  economists.  In  the  planners’  eyes,  the  victory 
of  rational  planning  over  life  implied  the  supremacy  of  politics  over 
economic  laws.  In  the  light  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  Soviet 
economic  growth,  they  may  have  been  right.  A  crash  program  of 
industrialization,  the  demand  for  rapid  growth  in  the  production 
of  capital  goods,  are  probably  hindered  rather  than  helped  by  pay¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  laws  of  the  market.  Moreover,  the  political 
commitments  of  the  Soviet  regime  made  it  imperative  to  eliminate 
all  forms  of  private  property,  even  at  the  expense  of  economic  ir¬ 
rationality.  But  the  advantages  were  matched  by  the  ills  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  hypertrophy  I  over-centralization,  especially  in  the  allocation 
of  materials;  cumbersome,  overlapping  jurisdictions  amounting  to 
a  messy  administrative  tangle;  and,  more  generaUy,  the  self-defeat¬ 
ing  attempt  to  prearrange  the  functioning  of  a  machinery  so  com¬ 
plex  that  it  did  not  lend  itself  to  bureaucratic  control.^®  This,  in 
summary,  might  be  an  economist’s  explanation  and  criticism  of 

10  “The  one-year  plan  is  a  work  of  several  dozen  volumes  with  thousands 
of  pages  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  figures.  The  nomenclature  of 
centrally  allocated  commodities  in  i960  contained  13,105  items.  ...  In 
1962,  18,000  specified  commodities  were  being  allocated  centrally.  ,  .  . 
A.  Birman,  “Sto  millionov  gaek,”  Ekonomicheskaia  gazeta,  13  (1963)*  See 
also  N.  Fedorenko,  “Khimicheskaia  industriia  i  ekonomika,”  Kommunist, 
4  (1963)- 
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Soviet  planning  methods.^!  We  have  talked  about  them  in  the  past 
tense  because  they  have  all  the  marks  of  Stalinist  thinking.  But  in 
main  Soviet  planning  still  proceeds  in  this  fashion;  and  Soviet 
planners  and  economists  are  increasingly  frank  in  expressing  their 
worries  about  the  fundamental  irrationality  of  decision-making  in 
me  USSR.  More  and  more  they  focus  their  attention  on  the  com¬ 
munications  problems  that  inevitably  arise  in  over-centralized 
bureaucratic  structures.  The  centralization  of  planning  implies  the 
need  to  control  the  flow  of  all  commodities,  down  to  the  last  nut 
and  bolt;  for  without  such  careful  accounting,  how  can  rationality 
prevail?  But  the  resultant  volume  of  information  and  the  glut  of 
paperwork  have  for  a  long  time  been  entirely  unmanageable.  As  a 
consequence,  major  decisions,  including  those  concerning  output 
targets  and  the  allocation  of  resources,  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
hunch  rather  than  adequate  information.  Other  consequences  are 
over-control  and  evasion;  lack  of  coordination  and  resultant  gluts 
and  scarcities,  which  snowball  into  chain  reactions  of  bottlenecks; 
w  aste  of  motion  and  waste  of  resources. 

One  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  decentralize.  The  central  plan¬ 
ners  would  continue  to  coordinate  the  economy,  but  they  would 
r(;frain  from  fixing  production  targets  and  from  allocating  all  re¬ 
sources.  Production  managers  would  be  on  their  own.  Guided  in 
tl|eir  over-all  operation  by  a  national  plan,  they  would  be  guided 
in  day-to-day  operations  by  some  sort  of  market  structure — ^hence 
by  what  Western  economists  would  call  economic  rationality. 

Proposals  to  this  effect  have  been  made  more  and  more  insist¬ 
ently  by  Soviet  economists.  It  may  be  that  the  increasing  demand 
fcT  skilled  manpower  has  impressed  on  Soviet  planners  the  fact  that 
they  can  no  longer  operate  as  flexibly  and  with  as  much  sovereign 
authority  as  in  the  past.  Even  more,  the  crude  old  planning  methods 

11  See  Alec  Nove,  “The  Politics  of  Economic  Rationality— Observations 
oil  the  Soviet  Economy,”  Social  Research  (Summer  1958),  pp.  127-144; 
also  Herbert  S.  Levine,  “Recent  Developments  in  Soviet  Planning,”  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  U.  S.  Congress,  Dimensions  of  Soviet  Economic 
Pdwer  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office),  p.  183. 

12  For  a  discussion  of  these  difficulties,  and  Soviet  sources,  see  Leon 
Snjiolinski,  “What  Next  in  Soviet  Planning?,”  Foreign  Affairs  (July  1964), 
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became  obsolete  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  difficulty  of  weighing 
the  ever-growing  number  of  economic  priorities  against  each 
other.  Now  that  the  industrial  base  has  been  laid,  the  regime  faces 
a  great  number  of  pressing  commitments- — consumer  goods,  agri¬ 
culture,  science,  defense,  new  industries,  foreign  aid,  urban  renewal 
and  housing,  to  name  the  most  outstanding— which  strain  the 
resources  of  the  economy.  To  cope  with  this  strain  by  introducing  a 
rational  price  system  and  other  market  features  into  economic 
planning  and  management  has  been  the  effort  of  several  leading 
economists  in  the  USSR  in  the  last  few  years.  On  September  9  and 
21,  1962,  Pravda  printed  proposals  by  two  professors,  which  were 
then  discussed  at  the  plenary  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in 
November.  In  effect,  these  proposals  asked  for  the  introduction  of 
limited  freedom  for  individual  enterprises.  An  incentive  system 
based  on  profits  should  guide  their  operations.  Central  planning  of 
such  things  as  wages,  the  use  of  labor,  production  cost,  and  the 
productivity  of  labor  should  be  discontinued,  and  so  should  the 
system  of  bureaucratic  material  allocation.  Enterprises  should  be 
free  to  develop  their  own  way  of  fulfilling  production  goals  and 
in  dealing  with  other  enterprises.^^ 

Within  the  last  two  years,  the  Soviet  economy  has  put  some  of 
these  proposals  to  practical  test  by  releasing  certain  enterprises 
from  the  established  planning  procedures  and  placing  them  within  a 
market  situation  in  which  production  is  determined  by  the  demands 
of  the  consumers  rather  than  by  bureaucratic  fiat.  The  experiment 
started  with  two  ready-to-wear  clothing  plants,  one  in  Moscow,  the 
other  in  Gorki,  in  the  spring  of  1964.  After  a  thorough  stock-taking 

For  this  continuous  search  for  the  most  satisfactory  organization  of  a 
system  combining  central  planning  with  economic  rationality  under  the 
form  of  some  sort  of  market  economy,  see  the  article  by  Alec  Noye  cited 
in  footnote  ii,  p.  400;  also  Alec  Nove,  “Revamping  the  Econoi^,  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Communism,  XII,  i  (date);  and  Gregory  Grossman,  The  Soviet 
Economy,”  Problems  of  Communism,  XII,  2.  ,  1 

For  the  Soviet  economists’  contributions  to  this  debate,  see  the  articles 
by  Zverev,  Kazitskii,  Kapustin,  Al’ter,  Plotnikov,  and  Kapitonov  in 
Voprosy  Ekonomiki,  i  (1962);  by  Bor  and  Liberman  in  Ekonomicheskam 
Gazeta  46  (1962);  by  Nemchinov  in  Vosprosy  Ekonomiki,  ii  (1962);  by 
Vaag  and  Zakharov  in  Vosprosy  Ekonomiki,  4  (1962);  by  Batyrev  in 
Vosprosy  Ekonomiki,  5  (1962);  by  Gamovskii  in  Kommumst,  18  (1962); 
and  by  Malyshev  in  Pravda  (February  7,  1963). 
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at  a  meeting  of  the  Sovnarkhoz  of  the  USSR  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  Pravda  on  January  12,  1965,  announced  that  this  system  of 
production  would  be  extended  to  the  vast  majority  of  all  Soviet 
clothing  and  footwear  enterprises,  and  that  the  same  manner  of 
operation  would  also  be  tried  by  textile  mills,  tanneries,  and  other 
suppliers.  Altogether,  one  quarter  of  the  enterprises  constituting 
the  light  industry  sector  of  the  Soviet  economy  will  operate  semi- 
independently,  in  a  market  economy,  by  the  second  half  of  1965. 
As  outlined  in  the  relevant  Soviet  discussions,  the  autonomy  granted 
to  individual  enterprises  in  this  new  manner  of  operation  goes  con¬ 
siderably  beyond  the  proposals  made  in  1962  by  Professor  Liber¬ 
man.  Nor  is  this  likely  to  be  the  entire  story.  A  similar  transforma¬ 
tion  of  management  patterns  seems  to  be  in  the  offing  for  the 
Soviet  food  industry;  and  a  Pravda  editorial  of  November  13,  1964 
even  suggested  that  the  same  market  principles  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  determine  production  in  heavy  industry.^"^ 

In  various  ways,  the  structure  of  the  Soviet  economy  thus  seems 
to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  decentralization  in  management. 

(t  least,  this  is  a  clearly  discernible  tendency.  A  contrary  trend  is 
)t  at  all  incompatible  with  it:  even  if  individual  enterprises  and 
itire  industries  are  given  more  freedom,  and  this  freedom  is 
mented  by  a  price  system  based  on  the  market  rather  than  on 
ireaucratic  price-setting,  the  basic  decisions  will  still  be  made  at 
e  center.  A  development  which  will  make  centralization  possible 
thout  once  again  inviting  chaos  is  the  increasing  use  of  the  elec- 
)nic  computer.  Soviet  planners  and  economists  have  become 
Keenly  interested  in  the  possibilities  opened  up  by  the  use  of 
jomputers  and  in  the  development  of  cybernetic  models  of  manage¬ 
ment.  A  newly  established  Institute  of  Management  and  Resource 
if^Ulocation  (Nauchnoissledovaternyi  institut  organizatsii  upravleniia 
i  normativov)  established  by  the  Council  for  the  National  Economy 
(Sovnarkhoz)  of  the  USSR  appears  to  pay  considerable  attention 
tb  such  problems,  to  judge  from  the  articles  in  its  journal,  Organi- 
Zatsiia  Upravleniia  i  Normativy.  No  wonder,  for  the  use  of  com- 


I  14  See  also  Kosygin’s  report  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  December  9,  1964 
(Pravda  [December  10,  1964]).  ^ 
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puters  makes  it  possible  to  bring  order  into  the  fantastic  glut  of 
information  that  used  to  paralyze  the  planners.  Already  a  Soviet 
computing  center  is  said  to  have  worked  out  a  three-year  produc¬ 
tion  plan  for  the  entire  country  in  a  calculation  involving  360 
million  electronic  operations,  according  to  a  report  by  Theodore 
Shabad  in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  13,  1963.  In  addition  to 
working  out  the  input-output  relations  between  various  sectors  of 
the  economy,  the  report  went  on,  computers  are  also  used  for  in¬ 
vestment  planning,  including  determination  of  the  most  effective 
geographic  location  of  new  plants. 

The  relationship  between  decentralization  and  consumer  sover¬ 
eignty,  on  the  one  hand,  and  centralization  through  computers, 
on  the  other,  remains  to  be  studied.  One  might  argue  that  the 
Soviet  economy  at  this  moment  is  at  a  crossroads,  where  it  might 
turn  either  in  the  direction  of  further  decentralization  or  renewed 
centralization.  Yet  one  might  also  see  the  two  trends  as  comple¬ 
mentary  and  mutually  reinforcing  methods  of  rationalization,  in 
which  the  use  of  computers  will  make  it  possible  to  concentrate 
highly  intricate  planning  operations  for  the  entire  national  economy 
precisely  because  farther  below  a  more  rational  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  prevails.  Thus,  by  extending  limited  freedom  of  enterprise  to 
its  units  in  the  field,  the  central  government  may  be  able  to  gain 
more  complete  mastery  over  the  entire  economy. 


Chapter  XVIII 
Agriculture 


** Always  the  same  old  story.  It  really  was  a  vicious  circle!  In 
order  to  produce  a  decent  return  for  a  day's  labour  people 
would  have  to  work — what  other  source  of  funds  did  the  farm 
have?  But  in  order  to  make  people  work  there  had  to  be  a 
decent  return  for  the  day’s  labour. 

“Where  was  the  way  out? 

“In  the  district  committee  they  said:  you’re  a  bad  manager. 
Your  agitational-education  work  is  weak.  But  how  were  you  to 
*  agitate’  today’s  collective  farmer?  No  amount  of  propaganda 
reached  him  unless  there  was  money  in  it.  You  argued  it  out 
with  him:  did  we  buy  two  tractors?  We  did.  Do  we  need  money 
for  lorries?  We  do.  What  about  the  new  cattle  yards?  And  didn’t 
we  bring  radio  into  the  village?  Wait  a  bit,  and  we’ll  get  round 
one  day  to  the  wage  packet.  But  the  kolkhoznik  can’t  wait.  He 
doesn’t  want  to  wait  any  longer.  That’s  the  trouble.” 

Fyodor  Abramov,  one  day  in  the  “new  life”* 


Despite  some  serious  structural  and  operational  inefficiencies,  the 
Soviet  system  has  promoted  industrial  growth  so  rapidly  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  most  Western  observers  credit  it  with  quite  spectacu¬ 
lar  achievement  in  this  respect.^  In  contrast,  agriculture  is  usually 
considered  to  be  the  system’s  most  spectacular  failure.  Whereas  in 
industry  the  productivity  of  labor  has  grown  tremendously,  it  has 
remained  virtually  stagnant  in  the  countryside.^  Farming  methods 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  technological  revolution  which  is 
transforming  manufacture  and  which  in  the  United  States  has  pro- 

*  Fyodor  Abramov,  One  Day  in  the  “New  Life”  (New  York:  Praeger, 
1963),  pp.  86-87.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

1  In  this  context,  the  reader  should  keep  in  mind  that,  after  all,  ineffi¬ 
ciencies  and  tremendous  wastes  are  built  into  the  Western  economy  as  well. 

2  The  Party  has  at  times  admitted  this.  “As  a  result  of  the  last  war  and 
also  of  mistakes  made  in  the  past  and  failures  of  leadership,  the  country’s 
agriculture  has  found  itself  in  a  grave  situation.  The  low  level  of  output 
of  agricultural  produce  could  hold  up  the  development  of  the  Soviet 
economy  and  seriously  affect  the  welfare  of  the  nation.”  Resolution  of  the 
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foundly  changed  large-scale  farming.  The  economic  backwardness 
of  Soviet  agriculture  is  complemented  by  political  backwardness, 
from  the  regime’s  point  of  view:  the  peasantry  still  has  not  allowed 
itself  to  be  transformed  into  that  new  socialist  man  the  Party  has 
wished  to  create.  In  fact,  the  Party’s  failure  to  win  over  the  peas¬ 
antry  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  most  important  example  of 
the  limits  of  totalitarian  or  authoritarian  government.  Among  the 
reasons  for  this  failure  are  some  naturally  given  conditions  of 
soils  and  climates,  and  also  some  hard  economic  decisions  the 
regime  has  had  to  make  in  planning  investments.  Throughout  the 
industrialization  period  of  the  Soviet  regime,  investment  has  been 
concentrated  on  heavy  industry,  agriculture  being  most  clearly 
regarded  as  the  stepchild  of  planning  for  economic  growth.*^  All 
this  is  of  no  more  than  incidental  interest  in  a  book  on  the  political 
system  of  the  USSR.  Instead,  our  attention  must  be  directed  to  the 
human  relations  of  agricultural  management,  that  is,  to  the  Party  s 
policies  toward  the  peasantry  as  a  class. 


THE  regime’s  attitude  TOWARD  THE  PEASANT 


The  aims  underlying  these  policies  have  been  complex  and,  to  some 
extent,  mutually  contradictory.  For  one  thing,  the  Party  was  for  a 
long  time  unable  to  make  up  its  mind  about  its  broad  political  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  peasantry.  It  was  torn  between  the  desire  to  niend 
political  fences  by  gaining  the  peasants’  confidence  and  allegmnce 
and  the  desire  to  neutralize  or  totally  destroy  their  political  influ¬ 
ence.  The  former  attitude  was  dictated  by  political  necessity,  the 


Twenty-second  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  October  31,  1961,  in 
Partiinogo  Rabotnika,  Issue  4  (1963),  P-  16.  See  also  the  appeal  to  the 
nation  made  by  the  March  1962  Plenum:  The  party  I  ® 

people:  the  rates  of  growth  in  agriculture  ...  do  not  correspond  to  the  ns 
ine  needs  of  the  population.”  Ibid.,  p.  I79*  ,  ,  . 

®  “While  the  development  o{  machine  construction  in  our  country  is  on 
a  high  level,  the  production  facilities  for  putting  out  tractors,  agricultinal 
equipment,  knd  storage  facilities  have  increased  only  slowly;  new  enter- 
pnse^s  for  this  purpose  are  not  being  built.  In  recent  years,  *1"'® 

Ls  risen,  the  production  and  procurement  to  our  agriculture  of  corn  and 
silage  harvestin^g  combines,  seeders,  cultivators,  and  other  machinery  has 
fallen  Decree  of  the  March  1962  Plenum,  ibid.,  p.  172- 
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feeling  that  in  an  overwhelmingly  rural  society  the  Communist 
Party  could  not  maintain  itself  in  power  without  making  concessions 
to  die  peasantry.  The  latter,  more  negative,  aim  might  be  ascribed 
to  impatience  with  precisely  this  need  for  adjustment,  and  the  fear 
that  coddling  the  peasants  would  only  make  them  stronger,  hence 
even  more  dangerous  politically.  Deeply  felt  hostility  against  the 
peasantry  as  a  political  force,  moreover,  is  a  part  of  the  Marxist 
intellectual  tradidon  that  has  been  extremely  strong  and  persistent. 
When  communist  programs  demand  the  elimination  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  city  and  the  country,  we  must  interpret  this 
statement  to  mean  that  the  country  must  give  way  to  the  city,  and 
that  the  peasant  as  a  distinct  social  class  must  disappear.  Precisely 
what  he  should  become  has  also  been  controversial  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party.  Those  who  have  advocated  a  policy  of  adjustment 
to  the  peasants’  aspirations  and  interests  seem  to  envision  his 
gradual  transformation  into  an  independent  farmer,  at  least  for  a 
certain  period.  Those  who  wished  to  urbanize  agriculture  would 
like  to  see  him  turn  into  something  resembling  a  worker. 

This  IS  not  a  clash  of  merely  political  attitudes,  but  a  broad 
cultural  problem.  At  stake  is  the  very  existence  of  the  peasant 
way  of  life,  despised  and  held  suspect  by  the  Communist  Party.  The 
cultural  revolution  that  Lenin  demanded  in  1922  aims  to  eradicate 
this  traditional  culture  pattern,  and  the  conflicts  in  the  Party  are 
little  else  than  disputes  over  the  speed  and  the  methods  for  this 
imposed  change.  Whether  the  peasant  would  become  an  independ¬ 
ent  farmer  or  an  agricultural  proletarian,  or,  perhaps,  if  a  com¬ 
promise  solution  were  to  be  found,  the  Party  wanted  to  lift  him 
out  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  timelessness  of  the  peasant  life 
into  the  modern  age— in  any  case,  the  Party  had  to  expect 
resistance. 

Apart  from  the  alternative  aims  of  securing  the  peasants’  al¬ 
legiance,  transforming  them,  or  destroying  them,  the  Party  has 
always  been  compeUed  to  adjust  its  agricultural  policies  to  its 
economic  needs:  perhaps  the  most  immediate  aim  of  the  Soviet 
regime  in  its  relations  to  the  peasantry  has  always  been  to  secure 
ample  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  for  the  growing  cities  and  the 
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armed  forces  of  the  country.  This  ever-growing  need  for  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  entails  several  difficult  tasks  which  at  times  get  into 
each  other’s  way.  First,  methods  have  to  be  found  to  make  the 
peasants  work  rather  than  remain  idle.  This  goal  can,  of  course, 
be  promoted  by  a  great  variety  of  devices,  ranging  from  force  to 
psychological,  political,  or  material  rewards.  Second,  the  regime 
must  seek  to  raise  the  productivity  of  agricultural  labor,  or  the  per- 
acre  yield,  a  problem  that  also  has  its  psychological  and  political 
as  well  as  economic  and  technological  sides.  Making  the  peasants 
work  and  rendering  them  more  efficient,  however,  is  not  enough, 
as  the  Communist  Party  found  out  in  the  1920s.  Means  must  also 
be  found  which  will  enable  the  regime  to  procure  the  agricultural 
produce,  to  channel  food  and  fiber  away  from  consumption  by  the 
producers  and  into  the  mouths  or  hands  of  the  city  population  (or, 
perhaps,  into  industry  or  the  export  market,  if  this  is  what  the 
Party  decides  to  do  with  it).  For  this  purpose,  too,  there  are  a 
number  of  methods.  But,  in  choosing  between  them,  the  regime 
has  had  to  take  into  consideration  the  relatively  low  state  of  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  entire  economy  and  the  consequent  need  to  devote 
all  possible  resources  to  investment  rather  than  consumption.  To 
put  this  more  bluntly:  the  Party  has  for  a  long  time  searched  for 
effective  ways  of  securing  a  maximum  of  agricultural  produce 
without  paying  the  peasants  more  than  a  bare  minimum  of  reward. 
In  its  preoccupation  with  this  problem,  the  task  of  raising  agri¬ 
cultural  productivity  has  tended  to  be  neglected;  in  fact,  the  policy 
of  the  Soviet  regime  toward  the  peasants  has  been  a  long  series  of 

uneasy  compromises  satisfying  neither  the  peasantry  nor  the  Party 
leadership.  ^ 

We  can  trace  this  condition  back  to  the  revolutionary  year  1917, 
when  the  Bolsheviks,  seeking  to  cash  in  on  the  boundless  radicalism 
of  the  peasantry,  came  out  in  support  of  anarchic  pohcies  and 
processes  of  land  redistribution  of  which  in  their  hearts,  as  Marx¬ 
ists,  they  disapproved.  As  a  result,  agricultural  Russia  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  society  of  independent  small  producers,  differentiated 
by  the  size  of  their  holdings  and  other  property.  During  the  civil 
war,  when  in  the  cities  and  in  the  Red  Army  food  was  desperately 
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short,  the  regime  extracted  agricultural  produce  from  this  new 
peasantry  by  unleashing  bitter  class  warfare  in  the  village,  setting 
the  poor  against  the  well-to-do,  and  by  applying  force  in  seizing  all 
available  food  stuffs.  These  measures  were  as  desperate  as  the  need 
that  had  evoked  them,  and,  by  alienating  the  peasantry  from  the 
regime,  they  created  more  problems  than  they  solved.  The  coercive 
requisitioning  of  grain  was  therefore  abandoned  as  soon  as  the 
wartime  emergency  was  over.  In  1921  the  Soviet  regime  made  an 
abrupt  turn-about  when  Lenin  introduced  the  NEP  in  an  attempt 
to  give  the  peasantry  material  incentives  for  the  production  and 
marketing  of  food.  A  period  ensued  during  which  the  regime  sought 
to  promote  the  revival  of  agriculture  by  catering  to  the  peasants’ 
interest  in  free  enterprise  and  a  free  market,  even  while  it  tried  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  prosperous  upper  stratum  of  kulaks. 
Meanwhile,  through  education,  indoctrination,  and  political  manipu¬ 
lation,  the  peasantry  was  to  be  raised  to  a  higher  level  of  political 
and  economic  sophistication.  Withal,  the  NEP  was  a  period  of  all- 
pervasive  compromise  and  hesitancy — an  interregnum  during 
which  the  Party  lacked  a  clear  sense  of  direction.  This  feeling  of 
being  politically  at  sea  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
promises  contained  in  the  NEP  did  not,  in  the  long  run,  yield  the 
expected  beneficial  results.  The  NEP  was  designed  to  raise  agri¬ 
cultural  production  and  promote  general  economic  growth.  How¬ 
ever,  because  of  serious  imbalances  in  the  economic  system,  the 
regime  saw  itself  unable  to  match  the  rise  in  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  available  industrial  goods. 
Hence  it  could  not  give  the  peasant  a  fair  return  for  his  produce; 
consequently,  the  procurement  of  food  for  the  cities  was  threatened 
once  again.  The  specter  of  starvation  once  more  raised  its  head.  In 
the  eyes  of  many  Party  leaders,  free  enterprise  in  farming,  and  the 
very  existence  of  a  strong  peasantry,  more  than  ever  appeared  as  a 
threat  to  the  existence  of  the  communist  regime.  Although  con¬ 
temporary  Soviet  spokesmen  claim  that  the  major  reason  for  doing 
away  with  private  enterprise  in  agriculture  was  its  technological 
backwardness,  its  inability  to  make  use  of  modern  equipment,  hence 
its  inefficiency  as  compared  to  large-scale  farming,  they  do  admit 
that  the  coexistence  of  private  enterprise  in  one  sector  of  the 
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economy  with  socialist  management  in  another  was  untenable  in 
the  long  run.^ 

Once  the  Communist  Party  had  decided  to  begin  its  program  for 
industrialization,  Stalin  and  his  lieutenants  apparently  deemed  this 
threat  intolerable.  The  first  five-year  plan  for  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  was  therefore  accompanied  by  a  drastic,  revolutionary,  and 
bloody  restructuring  of  agriculture  and  the  peasantry.  Gradually  at 
first,  but  soon  with  an  irresistible  sweep,  using  promises,  persuasion, 
then  threat,  and  finally  deadly  violence,  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  Soviet  government  virtually  wiped  out  private  enterprise  in 
agriculture,  deprived  the  peasants  of  most  of  their  property  in  land, 
implements,  and  farm  animals,  and  made  them  pool  these  resources 
in  producers’  cooperatives  of  a  decidedly  collectivist  type.  Called 
collective  farms  (kolkhozy;  singular,  kolkhoz),  these  cooperatives 
are  still  the  dominant  form  of  organization  in  the  countryside. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  KolkhoZ 

For  these  kolkhozy,  the  Soviet  peasantry,  and  indeed  the  entire 
nation,  paid  a  very  high  price  in  human  lives,  happiness,  and 
material  welfare.  The  ruthlessness  with  which  Stalin  exacted  this 
price  betokens  his  impatience  with  the  previous  agricultural  order. 
If  thirty  years  after  the  end  of  collectivization  the  kolkhoz  is  still 
the  prevailing  form  of  rural  enterprise,  it  must  have  proven  itself 
sufficiently  useful  in  solving  the  regime’s  most  pressing  problems. 
At  the  same  time,  the  persistent  technological  backwardness  of 
collective  farm  methods,  the  recurrent  evidence  of  the  peasant’s 
dissatisfaction  with  his  status,  and  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  Party 
to  reform  the  system — all  these  phenomena  demonstrate  that  the 
advantages  of  the  kolkhoz  system  are  limited  and  that  they  are 

4P.  I.  Nikitin,  Osnovy  politicheskoi  ekonomii,  2d  ed.  (Moscow,  1962), 
pp.  2 12-2 13.  Western  economists  have  concentrated  more  on  the  economic 
difficulties  of  the  regime— the  vanishing  agricultural  surpluses,  the  unfavor¬ 
able  price  structure  which  led  to  increasing  consumption  on  the  part  of 
the  peasantry,  the  crying  need  for  exportable  surpluses,  and  the  need  for 
mobilizing  additional  agricultural  labor  for  work  in  the  cities.  See  Maurice 
Dobb,  Soviet  Economic  Development  Since  1917  (New  York:  International 
Publishers,  1947);  Alexander  Erlich,  The  Soviet  Industrialization  Debate 
(Cambridge;  Harvard  University  Press,  i960);  Lazar  Volin,  A  Survey  of 
Soviet  Russian  Agriculture  (Washington,  D.C.:  USDA,  1951)- 
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attained  at  the  expense  of  other  interests  vital  to  the  Party. 

A  collective  farm  ostensibly  is  a  cooperative  enterprise  having 
at  its  disposal  the  various  means  of  production  that  the  family 
units  constituting  its  membership  have  surrendered  to  it.  Title  to 
the  land  ultimately  remains  with  the  public  authorities,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kolkhoz  law,  the  government  grants  usufruct  of  the 
land  to  the  collective  farm  “in  perpetuity.”  Buildings,  implements, 
supplies,  and  farm  animals  are  the  property  of  the  kolkhoz.  The 
individual  family,  meanwhile,  retains  ownership  of  its  modest 
dwelling,  a  garden  plot  of  varying  size  (normally  around  a  half¬ 
acre),  hand  implements,  limited  numbers  of  fowl  and  other  small 
animals,  and  even  a  family  cow.  Short  of  seUing  or  leasing  these 
residues  of  private  property,  the  individual  family  is  entitled  to 
work  on  this  garden  plot  and  care  for  its  own  animals  at  its  own 
discretion  and  to  dispose  over  the  resulting  produce  freely.  Most  of 
the  meat,  milk,  eggs,  fruit,  and  vegetables  yielded  by  this  free 
enterprise  find  their  way  to  the  so-called  kolkhoz  market  in  the 
nearest  town,  where  the  urban  dwellers  can  purchase  them  from 
the  farmer  at  prices  determined  solely  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Here  the  farmer  may  also  offer  for  sale  the  fish  he  may 
have  caught  or  the  mushrooms  and  wild  berries  he  may  have 
gathered  on  his  own  time. 

Apart  from  this  residual  free  enterprise,  the  kolkhoz  is  a  collec¬ 
tivist  enterprise  which  uses  its  land  through  the  apphcation  of 
organization  and  teamwork.^  Management  of  the  farm  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  kolkhoz  director  ostensibly  elected  by,  and  responsible 
to,  the  assembly  of  kolkhoz  members,  but  in  fact  appointed  by 
higher  authorities  and  responsible  to  a  bewildering  array  of  govern- 
jmental  and  Party  agencies  which  directly  interfere  with  his  planning, 
management,  and  operations.  Within  the  farm,  the  director  can 
work  with  the  entire  kolkhoz  assembly,  but  ordinarily  he  relies  on 
his  cadre  of  administrative  aides,  farming  specialists,  and  team 
bosses  (“brigadiers” ) . 

^  The  artel  form  of  cooperative  organization  which,  after  some  experi- 
inentation,  became  standard  for  collective  farms,  means  that  resources 
ijand  and  equipment)  were  pooled,  labor  was  rendered  collectively  in 
work  gangs  or  teams,  but  remuneration  went  to  each  individual  and  was 
not  equalized. 
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Farm  operations  have  to  conform  to  the  national  production 
plans,  in  general,  and  agricultural  priorities,  in  particular.  Central 
bureaucratic  agencies  therefore  determine  what  should  be  grown 
and  often  also  prescribe  methods  or  even  the  timing  o  speci  c 
farm  operations.  A  host  of  governmental  and  party  orgamzations 
with  grossly  overlapping  jurisdictions  and  authorities 
guide,  and  control  the  collective  farms  in  their  attempts  to  fulfill 
Lir  assigned  production  plans.  In  the  past,  these  have  included 
agencies  directly  responsible  to  federal  or  republican  nunistrie^ 
obispolkom  agricultural  inspectorates,  raion  authorities  of  both 
government  and  Party,  as  well  as  still  lower  organizations,  such  as 
krty  primary  organizations.  This  agricultural  bureaucracy  has 
been  cumbersome  and  inefficient  and  has  been  subject  to  a  number 
of  very  thorough  reforms  within  the  last  ten  years.® 

To  all  those  involved  in  this  machinery,  from  the  individua 
farmer,  through  the  kolkhoz  chairman,  up  to  the  chief  govern¬ 
ment  executives  and  Party  secretaries  in  provinces  and  republics, 
production  figures  covering  farm  operations  are  an  important  m- 
dicator  of  success.  But  an  even  more  important  figure  for  all  of 
them  is  that  which  describes  the  agricultural  produce  that  has  ac- 
tuaUy  been  acquired  by  government  procurement  agencies;  and, 
similarly,  the  obligation  of  the  individual  kolkhoz  to  deliver  to  the 
government  in  fact  appears  more  important  than  that  to  produce. 
Each  farm  is  obliged  to  sell  to  the  government  (at  prices  fixed 
artificially  low)  a  quota  of  its  produce  which  the  government  as¬ 
sesses  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  the  farm  has  under  cultivation. 
The  precise  method  of  assessment  of  this  compulsory  procurement 
quota  has  been  subject  to  change,  depending  on  the  needs  of  the 
government  and  its  disposition  to  exert  pressure  on  the  peasantry. 
Once  these  compulsory  deliveries  have  been  made,  the  kolkhoz 
has  still  other  obligations.  It  must  set  aside  certain  fixed  quantities 
of  its  produce  for  seed  and  feed,  as  well  as  for  planned  reserves. 
It  may  have  tax  obligations  that  might  be  satisfied  by  additional 
deliveries.  Once  all  these  obligations  have  been  met,  the  kolkhoz 
can,  again  within  limits,  dispose  freely  of  its  surpluses.  The  entire 
system,  instituted  in  the  early  1930s,  was  designed  to  stimulate 
6  See  Part  Three,  Chapter  IT.  and  passim. 
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production  by  giving  the  collective  farms  an  incentive  to  increase 

^Tthe'S“'"'’  deliveries,  taxes, 

and  the  like,  can  be  distributed  to  the  kolkhoz  membership  in  kind, 

or  they  can  be  transformed  into  cash  by  being  sold  to  the  govem- 

ent  at  higher  prices  than  those  paid  for  quota  deliveril  The 

specific  rights  of  disposition  over  these  surpluses  have  also  been 

subject  to  change.  Of  course,  even  after  aU  obligations  to  the 

government  have  been  met,  the  kolkhoz  chairman  wiU  have  to 

reserve  a  certain  portion  of  his  disposable  surpluses  for  such 

equipment,  cultural 

or  educational  endeavors,  and  administrative  overhead.  Only  then 
CM  he  begin  to  think  about  paying  off  the  collective  farm  member- 

In  short— and  this  is  the  overriding  principle  of  the  entire  system 
-the  need  to  deliver  assessed  quotas  and  provide  for  other  planned 
needs  of  the  economy  is  higher  than  the  need  to  take  care  of  the 
collective  farm’s  own  requirements.  Delivery  quotas,  especially 
are  sacrosanct  They  must  be  met  even  if  meeting  them  seems  an 
.mpossibihty  because  of  crop  failure.  Hence  it  is  possible  that  a 
kolk^z  may  have  to  purchase,  at  high  prices,  grain  or  cotton  or 
potatoes  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  sell  them,  as  part  of  its  delivery 
quota,  to  the  government  at  a  far  lower  price.  Inefficiency  or 
natural  disaster,  therefore,  are  not  likely  to  cause  disastrous  drops 

ko  khoz  peasants.  The  collective  fanners  cany  all  the  risks  and 
burdens  of  their  profession,  while  a  regular  flow  of  food  and  fiber 
continues  to  go  into  the  cities. 

It  is  indeed  the  individual  members  of  the  farm  who  carry  this 
risk  because  their  remuneration  for  services  rendered  to  the 
kolkhoz  can  only  come  out  of  the  farm’s  disposable  surpluses  If 

ttrLrf  rl’  pay.  because  theirs  is 

Je  last  of  all  the  claims  on  return  for  the  work  that  has  been 

dpne  on  the  farm.  Hence  the  garden  plot  may  be  a  life-saving  source 
of  subsistence  staples  or  cash.  When  surpluses  are  there  to  be 
distributed,  the  individual  kolkhoz  member  receives  pay  for  the 
precise  amount  of  work-time  he  has  contributed  to  the  coUective 
effort.  Each  individual  is  given  credit  for  the  number  of  “work 
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days”  or  “labor  days”  he  has  rendered  to  the  farm.  A  labor  day, 
Save  i.  no.  ..Lannly  one  M  d.,'. 

various  iobs  that  need  to  be  done  are  measured  differentially, 
according  to  the  skill  or  training  they  require;  twelve  hours  work 
of  operating  complicated  farm  machinery,  let  us  say,  my 

II"  ..  Larlnbo.  d-p.  •“‘.T*  . 

,p.„t  to  herdins  SO*«  »>  <«1>  ■“d»d“  >■“'  ‘Zn  ,  tmLn 

barvestins  potatoes  may  be  counted  as  no  more  than  a  fractio 
of  a  labof  day.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  kolkhoz  disttibut^ 
its  surpluses  dther  in  kind  or  in  cash  (or  both),  it  does  so  m  strict 
ScorS;  with  the  number  of  labor  days  with  which  each  mdi- 
Sdual  member  has  been  credited.’  The  collective  farm  systein, 
like  the  Soviet  economy  in  general,  thus  operates  wit  ^ 
graded  system  of  wage  differentials,  the  ° 

Lurse,  is  to  stimulate  production,  encourage  the  development  o 
skiUs  and  punish  slackers.  Like  all  other  devices  at  the  disposal 
o^  the  Soviet  administration,  this  system  of  rewards  can  be  and  has 
been  changed  from  time  to  time  in  response  to  the  peasants 
behavior.  The  government  also  has  experimented  with  vanous  ways 
of  organizing  collective-farm  work  gangs.  For  instance,  m  w  a 
may  kave  bin  an  altamp,  to  appeal  to  the  [«aaanB’  mdtv.dutot.m 

UP  the  impersonal  brigades  into  much  smaller  teams.  But  th 
experiment!  were  halted  rather  abruptly  in  1950.  Many  observers 
believe  that  the  brigade  system  does  run  counter  to 
strivings  among  the  peasants,  while  at  the  same  time  the  sharply 
grald  wage  differeLs  offend  their  egalitarian  or  collectivist 
fense  of  julice.  Occasionally,  the  Soviet  press  has  reported  cases 
in  which  collective  farm  managers  have  violated  the  rewar  s  sys  em 

would  be  done  with  it  m  24  b®”/;  days  one  must  under¬ 
declares  with  true  Russian  ““"y  ,g  by  /<jay  of  field  labour 
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Station  (MTs/nl^^  T’  of  the  Machine-Tractor 

«pta.a,.o,  I,  ft,  ,ft„  ,.y  bo""!,;"” 

feudal  practices  as  described  by  Marx,  then  the  MTS  looks  like 
a  direct  application  of  the  Marxist  principle  that  owners!  of  th! 
essential  means  of  production  gives  the  owner  power  7efpS 
and  dominate  the  actual  producers.  The  MTS  was  a  motor  a^d 

a  centrd  mmistry.  It  owned  tractors  and  implemLs  !  well 

5e7ke7nJmbV°  ^TS  would 

{ontro?7e7he  d  maintaining 

eontol  over  the  deployment  of  this  machinery,  the  MTS  could  keen 

lu  the  cohective  farms  in  its  district  in  a'^;tate  of  d;e  “denee 

umber  of  7  it  could,  in  additioJ,  serve  a 

number  of  other  important  functions.® 

4gency  for  all  compulsory  deliveries  of  kolkhoz  produce  If  in 
^ar^ng  out  this  task,  the  MTS  acted  as  the  representaXe  of  tile 
central  agricultural  planning  organizations,  it  did  so  also  by  inter- 
fUg  directty  in  the  management  of  kolkhoz  operations  as  wSl 
ap  by  providing  agncultural  extension  servicesVrough’its  staff 

hnoboned  „  ft,  b,“2,  ft, 

government  and  the  coUective  farms.  The  activities  of  this  link 
^gamzation  however,  were  not  only  economic,  but  alf 

ZZ  theMT^'Z^T  Communist  Party  in  tL  kolk- 
J>zy  the  MTS,  with  its  Party  primary  organization,  was  the  focus 

in  fh  7  7"  --S,  eng  g  n 

m  hat  great  variety  of  activities  constituting  the  sui^  toll  of 

Pa  rty  work.  More  generally,  therefore,  the  MacLe-Tractor  Station 

wis  an  outpost  of  the  city  in  the  countryside,  of  the  SSinl  ag: 

n  a  backward  rural  society,  a  missionary  post  of  urban  communis! 

certain  measure  which  in  a 

the  Decree  orthe  Mar7io62  if  kolkhoz  production.”  From 

m  kpravochnik  Partiinogo  Rabotnika,  Issue  4^1963! 
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among  the  dark  people  of  the 

post,  the  peasant  to 

cultural  revolution  in  me  ^  .  p  .  ^Qj-g  By  serving 

macbliie  slops,  membeis  of  the  ratal  youth, 

as  a  tiamtng  S'””***”  ^  cooveuient  channels  lor  draining 

-7 

T^M^taltr  atlhS’^n.  -  -  ^ 

Tne  JVii^  ^  'T’tia,  orran(Temcnt  carries  some 

kolkhoz  foTth?  Soviet  economy.  Primarily,  it  has  as- 

obvious  advantages  for  S  y  ^ 

sured  the  government  of  a  ^ J  od  harvest 

for  city  dwellers,  raw  material 

years,  marketable  surpluses  for  export,  y^’l®  “  , 

I,  re, .era  0,.  i 

eitpenslra  (and  Itme^nsm  g)^p^  ^  collecliraly 

™IS  Sd  also  on  their  prlvaUt  P^;— ^  “^1  ^ 

■;:„.dlt,L;»  -he  prog.»  ;<  j— r.  oh-lons  to 

The  disadvantages  of  the  syste  > 

those  who  devised  and  perpetuated  it.  aief  am  g 

prodnaltdty  0.  “^jtla^’S^v^.a.rg  bj 

this  disappointing  yield  of  „anavement.  On  the  contrary, 

reference  to  its  of  Soviet  farming  has  been 

one  major  cause  for  t  -  ..  j  gg^r  of  the  economy  in 

the  regime’s  deliberate  Len  the  stepchild  of 

,„o.  of  i.d«,.  “"fa..,,  ratal  socle.,  ha.  b.» 

rfraf^rShCd » sr,a2..£ 

Sotde.  state.  «“ 

transportation,  and  publ  y  centers  to 

and  ,ua,..,  r.pW,  *'"”  7“  ®  “„f  Iced.,  dt.s.  Say. 
to  Sorfe.  eetralVj.  ,n„,  to  .Icrar, 

ffSra  S“S«al  to..'o.  to  peasant.,  s«  l-g.  behhtd 
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-for  an  ifr i^ r rf  f  " 

IS  much  sharper  in  the  USSR  thl  standards 

America.  The  differences  ffe  nf  ” 

and  even  legal.  The  prestise  and  t”t^  but  psychological 

Soviet  Union  is  low^in  ^  status  of  the  rural  dweller  in  the 

system  of  laws  and  regulation^  subject  to  a  different 

&re  than  in  I  P-‘- 

Mmself  to  be  a  member’of  an  -T  ^^^1 

is  intense  among  ambitious  nr  ®8®‘^  ulass.  This  feeling 

L  among  the  rural  youth  So  'T  ^°'''®t  “bzens  as  well 

collective  farm  for  industrial  ’  ^  ambitious  leaves  the 

iW  war,  there  has  breff  e  *® 

World  War  II  which  pI’  •  <■  j  *  serious  manpower  losses  of 

Eiigration  from ’the  country”drhf  led  toT  f 

aid  old  people  among  kolkhnr  f  •  Predominance  of  women 

Acted"  Ag™7„““rir“  ”  T]  ^"“8 
j^ed".„dcp.r;ir-r*^^^ 

ciLrtcd'lglSjto"  &"  2*  'l;"™  »( Soviet 

beJause  trips  to  the  moon  arl’  ■  investment  priorities 
chemical  fertilizer  the  kolkh  important  than  tractors  and 

incftives  for  h^^i  t  ^ail  to  provide  effective 

Y^“i“p  Fedor  Abramo'^™0™'n’’’  Pravda 

Yorfe;  Praeger,  1964) ,  ^veramov,  One  Day  m  the  “New  Life"  (New 
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collective  effort,  since  the  return  for  himself  is  so  uncertain.  In  the 
words  of  the  party  ideologists,  “An  excessive  increase  in  the  rate 
of  accumulation  ,  .  .  may  weaken  the  material  incentive  of  those 
engaged  in  production  and  ultimately  affect  the  rate  of  growth 
of  labor  productivity.”^^  Nor  does  the  regime  appear  to  have 
succeeded  in  complementing  the  insufficient  material  incentives 
with  a  collectivist  ethos  or  a  moral  feeling  of  obligation  toward  the 
kolkhoz.  Collective-farm  members  therefore  have  tried  to  shirk 
their  legal  obligation  of  putting  in  a  predetermined  minimum  of 
work  days.  The  quality  of  the  work  they  do  often  is  poor.  Their 
real  effort  goes  into  the  care  of  privately  owned  animals,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  family  garden  plot,  and  the  marketing  of  the  resulting 
produce.  Recent  Soviet  statistics  reveal  that  this  private  sector 
of  agriculture  still  produces  a  surprisingly  high  proportion  of  the 
meat,  milk,  eggs,  and  vegetables  consumed  by  city  dwellers. 
Furthermore,  recunent  complaints  and  countermeasures  attest  to 
widespread  attempts  on  the  part  of  kolkhoz  members  to  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  collective,  by  pilfering,  private  use 
of  kolkhoz  land  or  equipment,  and  similar  abuses.  An  especially 
threatening  erosion  of  collective  farm  discipline,  followed  by  a 
sharp  crackdown,  took  place  during  World  War  II, 

To  these  economic  and  organizational  causes  of  inefficiency  one 
might  add  the  complexities  of  the  bureaucracy  responsible  for 
planning,  coordinating,  and  supervising  agriculture,  the  jurisdic¬ 
tional  squabbles,  the  possibility  and  widespread  use  of  evasion 
devices,  and  the  sad  fact  that  nature  or  local  conditions  often 
frustrate  plans  and  schedules  which  may  look  eminently  sensible 
to  some  chair-borne  manager  in  a  central  office.  To  all  this  we 
must  add  the  resistance  which  the  older  generation  of  peasants 
especially  has  shown  to  the  political  and  cultural  penetration  of  the 
countryside  by  the  communist  regime.  Altogether  this  amounts 
to  an  impressive  catalog  of  difficulties. 

^^Fundamentals  of  Marxism-Leninism,  p.  571. 

For  summaries  of  these  complaints,  by  a  short-story  author,  by  an 
economist,  and  by  Khrushchev,  see  Leonid  Ivanov,  “V  rodnykh  mestakh,” 
Novyi  Mir,  No.  3  (1963);  M.  Lemeshev,  “Voprosy  uskorennogo  razvitiia 
sekskogo  khoziaistva,”  Voprosy  Ekonomiki,  No.  6  (1962);  and  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  speech  of  March  12,  1963,  in  Pravda  (March  14,  1963). 
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Hence  it  is  not  astonishing  to  see  that  the  zeal  for  experiments  in 
reform,  so  lively  in  the  USSR  since  Stalin’s  death,  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  active  in  agriculture.  Actually,  the  kolkhoz  structure  even 
during  Stalin’s  life  was  subject  to  frequent  experimentation.  Toward 
the  end  of  his  life,  Stalin  himself  indicated  that  the  collective  farm 
was  only  a  temporary  form  of  organization,  which  in  the  future 
communist  society  would  have  to  yield  to  more  collectivist  struc¬ 
tures.  He  seems  to  have  believed,  however,  that  a  considerable 
ppan  of  years  would  have  to  pass  before  the  kolkhoz  had  outlived 
ps  usefulness.  Not  so  some  of  his  advisors.  In  the  course  of  a 
campaign  to  merge  existing  kolkhozy  into  fewer  and  larger  farms, 

[Which  was  launched  in  the  spring  of  1950  and  proceeded  for  an 
entire  year,  N.  S.  Khrushchev  proposed  a  more  ambitious  reorgani¬ 
sation  of  farming.  He  suggested  that  collective  farmers  be  re¬ 
settled  from  their  present  villages  into  larger  agricultural  towns, 
so  that  collective  farm  management  and  operations  might  be  more 
centralized.  Presumably,  urban  services  to  the  population  might  be 
mproved  through  the  establishment  of  such  “agro-towns”  (Rus- 
lian,  agrogorod) .  At  the  same  time,  the  private  garden  plots  would 
)e  relocated  around  the  towns  and  reduced  in  size.  Undoubtedly, 
jiuch  a  relocation  of  personnel  and  land  would  have  strengthened 
the  hand  of  farm  management  in  imposing  kolkhoz  discipline  on 
the  peasants.  Perhaps  this  is  a  typical  Soviet  example  of  trying  to 
solve  a  problem  bureaucratically  (i.e.,  through  reorganization), 

(Which  in  the  final  analysis  is  economic. 

The  agrogorod  scheme  aborted.  Since  then,  however,  the  regime 
las  succeeded  in  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  collective  farms 
hrough  a  prolonged  merger  movement.  In  successive  steps,  the 
lumber  of  collective  farms  has  been  reduced  from  around  254,000 
in  1949?  to  about  80,000  in  1956,  to  somewhat  over  41,000  in 
This  urge  to  consohdate  undoubtedly  is  more  than  an  ex- 

13  According  to  Khrushchev,  the  merger  movement  culminated  in  i960 
And  got  out  of  hand,  leading  to  the  creation  of  giant  collective  farms  which 
turned  out  to  be  unmanageable.  Speech  of  March  12,  1963,  in  Pravda 
(March  14,  1963). 
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pression  of  spleen,  which  some  Western  scholars  have  called 
“gigantomania.”^^  Obviously,  it  promotes  centralization  of  manage¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  urbanization  of  farm  life  in  general.  It  thus 
speeds  the  cultural  revolution  and  at  the  same  time  permits  deeper 
penetration  of  the  Party  into  the  countryside.  Party  organization 
among  the  peasantry,  as  we  saw  earlier,  has  always  been  weak,  only 
a  minority  of  the  more  than  250,000  kolkhozy  existing  in  1949 
had  their  own  primary  organization.  With  the  successive  mergers, 
this  picture  changed.  Party  members  who  had  been  scattered  too 
thinly  over  many  collective  farms  now  were  thrown  together 
in  far  fewer  enterprises,  and  of  the  40,000-odd  kolkhozy  existing 
today  only  a  small  minority  is  without  its  primary  organization. 
This  increase  in  grass-roots  strength  made  possible  (and,  in  turn, 
was  greatly  aided  by)  an  even  more  revolutionary  step  taken  by 
the  regime  in  1958.  This  was  the  abolition  of  Machine-Tractor 
Stations.  Although  Stalin  had  warned,  not  long  before  his  death, 
that  the  MTS  was  a  vitally  necessary  tool  of  the  regime  for  con¬ 
trolling  and  transforming  the  peasantry,  the  Khrushchev  govern¬ 
ment  surprised  its  own  citizens  (as  well  as  the  Western  world) 
by  doing  away  with  this  seemingly  essential  institution  and  allowing 
the  kolkhozy  to  purchase  the  equipment,  for  cash  or  on  credit. 
Apparently,  the  collective  farms  had  become  so  large  that  sharing 
tractors  and  implements  with  other  kolkhozy  led  to  excessive  fric¬ 
tion  and  inefficiency.  With  greater  size  came  larger  and  more 
specialized  staffs,  as  well  as  Party  primary  organizations  right  in 
the  farm.  The  various  functions  carried  out  by  the  MTS  could 
therefore  be  taken  over  by  the  several  collective  farms.  The  success 
of  the  merger  movement  permitted  a  modicum  of  decentralization.^^ 

The  picture,  however,  is  far  from  simple.  The  abolition  of  the 
MTS  was  only  one  dramatic  step  in  a  series  of  reforms  and  re¬ 
organizations  that  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  ten  years  and 

14  This  is  the  assumption,  made  by  Marxists  almost  a  priori,  that  the 
efficiency  of  any  economic  enterprise  inevitably  increases  with  its  size. 

1'^  For  Western  comments,  see  Roy  D.  Laird,  “The  Demise  of  the  Machine 
Tractor  Station,”  American  Slavic  and  East  European  Review  (December, 
1958),  418-425;  also  Laird,  Sharp,  and  Sturtevant,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  MTS  as  an  Instrument  of  Soviet  Rule  (Lawrence,  Kansas:  University  of 
Kansas  Governmental  Research  Center,  i960). 
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has  brought  with  it  rather  sweeping  changes  in  the  exceedingly 
complicated  structure  of  planning,  managing,  and  controlling  or¬ 
ganizations,  most  of  them  somehow  related  to  the  decentralization 
and  ‘recentralization”  reforms  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
What  has  emerged  is  far  from  clear  to  the  outside  observer,  because 
obvious  overlaps  of  authority  and  jurisdiction  between  various 
levels  of  government  and  between  government  and  Party  offices 
continue  to  exist,  the  most  recent  key  organization  being  a  Terri¬ 
torial  Production  Administration  which,  in  agriculture,  seems  to 
correspond,  vaguely  enough,  to  the  regional  councils  of  the  national 
economy  {Sovnarkhozy) .  If  there  is  one  outstanding  aim  in  these 
organizational  reshufflings,  it  might  be  an  increased  emphasis  on 
raising  the  productivity  of  agricultural  labor. 

Various  other  recent  measures  and  trends  apparently  pursue  the 
same  aim.  They  include  vigorous  and  manifold  attempts  to  improve 
farm  methods,  partly  on  the  basis  of  Western  experiences  and 
practices,  as  well  as  repeated  starts  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
capital  investments  in  farming  or  in  industries  serving  the  farmer, 
such  as  the  production  of  chemical  fertilizers.  Efforts  have  also 
been  made  to  eliminate  the  greatest  injustices  or  hardships  to 
individual  kolkhoz  members.  Thus  collective  farm  chairmen  have 
began  to  substitute  cash  payments  for  payments  in  kind,  to  make 
regular  advances  of  such  payments  to  their  members,  and  even 
to  guarantee  the  individual  a  certain  minimum  wage.  In  short, 
the  regime  has  begun  to  give  the  kolkhoz  peasant  a  modicum  of 
material  security,  although  still  with  a  great  degree  of  hesitation 
and  with  obvious  fear  of  giving  in  to  the  peasants  too  much. 

Two  other  major  developments  deserve  mention  to  round  out  the 
picture  of  recent  farm  policies.  One  is  Khrushchev’s  drive  to  put 
to  the  plough  vast  areas  of  virgin  lands  in  the  area  of  Northern 
jKazakhstan  and  Southwestern  Siberia.  The  other,  somehow  related 
jto  the  former,  is  the  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  state  farms 
Isovkhozy).  State  farms  are  agricultural  enterprises  owned  directly 
py  the  government  and  operated  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
pdustrial  plants.  In  fact,  cereal-producing  sovkhozy  have  some¬ 
times  been  called  “grain  factories.”  Salaried  farm  hands  (statisti- 
kally  counted  as  workers,  rather  than  peasants)  perform  the  labor 
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in  the  fields  and  stables.  They  are  employees  rather  than  cooperative 
partners,  and  they  do  not  own  private  garden  plots.  Their  full 
labor  time  belongs  to  their  employer.  In  its  entire  strueture  and 
operation,  the  sovkhoz  corresponds  to  the  Soviet  pattern  of  indus¬ 
trial  management,  whereas  the  kolkhoz  is  a  compromise  that  peas¬ 
ant  stubbomess  and  recalcitrance  have  forced  on  the  regime.  The 
Party  leadership  is  therefore  likely  to  regard  the  sovkhozy  ^  the 
more  desirable  organization,  perhaps  as  the  orgamzation  of  the  u- 
ture— a  pattern  for  agricultural  management  which  corresponds 
to  a  greater  intensity  of  agricultural  investment  and  to  a  more 
advanced  state  of  urbanization  and  technical  education.  Openmg 
up  millions  of  acres  of  hitherto  untilled  land  gave  the  USSR 
an  opportunity  to  increase  the  number  of  such  enterprises  signifi¬ 
cantly.  Moreover,  some  kolkhozy  appear  to  have  been  reorganized 
into  sovkhozy  in  the  course  of  recent  mergers  and  other  reorganiza¬ 
tions;  and,  in  general,  one  might  assert  that  other  recerit  reforms 
in  kolkhoz  management  go  in  the  direction  of  assnnilating  the 
collective  farm  to  the  state  farrn.^^  The  experiments  with  a  guaran¬ 
teed  wage  for  kolkhoz  farmers  is  one  of  such  measures.  Perhaps 
we  are  at  present  witnessing  the  beginnings  of  a  long-range  effort 
to  extend  such  a  change  to  a  majority  of  collective  farms_  (most 
likely  the  more  efficient  and  prosperous  ones).  Perhaps  indeed, 
Soviet  agriculture  is  now  entering  a  period  during  which  it  can 
seriously  contemplate  the  elimination  of  the  kolkhoz  altogether. 
Its  replacement  by,  or  transformation  into,  state  farms  wou  d 
undoubtedly  lead  the  Soviet  leadership  to  claim  that  the  peasant 
class  has  been  assimilated  into  the  working  class  and  that,  therefore, 
Marx’s  demand  for  an  elimination  of  the  differences  between  city 
and  country  has  been  fulfilled. 

To  be  sure,  the  short-lived  administrative  reforms  of  November 
iq62  divided  Party  and  government  into  two  separate  branches 
one  for  industry,  another  for  agriculture.^^  This  might  be  interpreted 

w  The  Twenty-second  Party  Congress,  in 
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as  an  admission  that  the  differences  between  city  and  country  stiff 
were  considered  veiy  real.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  Lid 

assimUation  of  the 

ry  o  the  city,  because  it  was  an  ambitious  attempt  to  extend 
to  agriculture  bureaucratic  management  principles  tried  out  in 

SeeLh  f  '962  Plenum  of  the  Party  Central  Com- 

C!t’  attempted  to  explain  the  poor  productivity  of 

Soviet  agnculture  by  asserting  that  agriculture,  in  the  past,  had 
been  marked  by  a  curious  mixture  of  autonomy  and  cLtrol  a 
;r  risk-taking  and  investment  poUcies  were  left’ to 

t  ^ while  bureaucrats  at  various  levels  were  exercising 
Johtical  and  social  control.  “On  the  one  hand,  we  meddle  directly 
hnd  immediately  with  many  aspects  of  cooperative  life.  But  when 

f  of  production,  on  the  other  hand,  i.e 

J  the  decisive  factor  in  the  life  of  the  kolkhoz,  we  preach  the 
principle  of  non-interference  in  cooperative  affairs.’’^®  The  remedy 
he  proposed  was  to  forget  about  the  myth  of  noninterference 
altogether,  to  form  administrative  organizations  for  planning  and 
s|iperyistng  and  managmg  agricultural  farm  production— in  short 
to  rationalize  farming  by  imposing  agronopiic  expertise  and  sound 
bhsmess  management  on  the  production  units.  This,  however,  is 
elimination  of  the  differences  between  kolkhoz 
nd  sovkhoz  and,  in  the  long  run,  between  the  country  and  the  city.  ,/ 
or  e  time  being,  the  contrast  between  the  city  and  country 
remains  great.  While  the  Soviet  economy  continues  to  develop! 
agriculture  has  remained  its  sick  sector.  The  year  1963,  with^a 

turned 

o  J  to  be  disastrous  Instead  of  exporting  cereals,  as  usual,  the 
Soviet  government  had  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  grain 
alj-oad.  Dramatic  setbacks  of  this  kind  may  easily  be  repeated. 
me  can  therefore  expect  the  Soviet  regime  to  continue  its  efforts 

In  “1  "■"••Sment 

^^Pravda  (March  6,  1962). 


Chapter  XIX 
Labor 


''A  minor  but  vocal  opinion  in  corporate  circles  goes  beyond 
reluctant  acceptance.  Where  unions  are  no  longer  battling  for 
survival,  where  a  kind  of  modus  vivendi  has  been  established 
with  management,  their  positive  use  as  agencies  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  as  agencies  of  industrial  government  may  be  recog¬ 
nized.  I  have  heard  some  industrial  executives — not  many,  but 
some — say,  7  don't  know  how  we  did  without  them.'  The  union, 
enforcing  standards  of  conduct  by  the  pressure  of  peers  rather 
than  the  imposed  discipline  of  superiors,  concerned  with  work¬ 
ing  out  satisfactory  rules  rather  than  defeating  the  enemy,  may 
become  a  more  intimate  part  of  corporate  government  than  the 
stockholders  became  or  could  have." 

Wilbert  E.  Moore,  the  conduct  of  the  corporation 

The  trade  unions,  which  Lenin  called  a  school  of  administra¬ 
tion  and  economic  management,  a  school  of  communism, 
acquire  particular  importance.  The  trade  unions  have  to  raise 
the  communist  consciousness  of  the  masses,  organize  emulation 
for  communist  labor,  and  help  the  working  people  in  learning 
to  manage  the  state  and  social  affairs.  They  must  encourage 
the  activity  of  factory  and  office  workers  in  the  efforts  for 
technical  progress,  for  higher  labor  productivity,  for  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  and  over- fulfillment  of  plans  and  assignments.  The  trade 
unions  have  big  tasks  in  regard  to  protecting  the  interests  and 
rights  of  the  working  people,  raising  their  skill  and  improving 
working  and  living  conditions." 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MARXISM-LENlNlSMi  * 

The  preceding  discussion  of  the  agricultural  problems  facing  the 
Soviet  regime  may  have  demonstrated,  among  other  things,  the 
possibility  of  approaching  any  question  from  various  directions. 
For  the  Party  leadership,  agriculture  poses  problems  that  are 
economic,  organizational,  and  cultural.  Investment  policies,  ad¬ 
ministrative  structuring,  personnel  recruitment  and  training,  as 
well  as  fundamental  attitudes  toward  the  peasantry  as  a  class  must 
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inter  into  the  discussions.  Nor  can  these  different  sides  of  the  prob- 
em  be  separated  from  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  any  policy 
hat  deals  with  any  partial  aspect  of  Soviet  agriculture  will  inevit- 
ibly  make  its  impact  on  the  entire  range  of  related  matters.  Still, 
for  a  book  concentrating  on  the  political  sociology  of  the  USSR, 
the  organization  of  farming  and  the  treatment  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  as  a  class  are  the  most  interesting  problems. 

A  discussion  of  the  peasantry  and  its  relation  to  the  Soviet 
system,  however,  must  then  be  complemented  by  a  discussion  of 
how  other  classes  or  groups  of  the  population  have  fared  under 
the  communist  regime.  We  shall,  therefore,  deal  (however  briefly) 
with  several  additional  groups:  labor,  the  national  minorities,  and 
the  professional  intelligentsia. 

THE  STATUS  OF  WORKERS 
IN  THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF  THE  REGIME 

Collective  farms,  though  ostensibly  independent  cooperatives,  are 
yet  linked  with  the  administration  of  the  Soviet  political  system 
through  a  multitude  of  ties  and  controls.  Similarly,  urban  workers 
are  organized  in  unions  which  are,  in  form,  independent  public 
associations,  although  actually  their  policies,  organization,  and 
personnel  are  controlled  by  the  Communist  Party;  in  fact,  as 
administrators  of  the  social  security  system  and  in  several  of  their 
other  functions,  labor  unions  are  direct  agents  of  the  government. 

Whether  or  not  labor  unions  should  have  a  function  in  a  proletar¬ 
ian  state,  and  what  this  function  might  be,  became  controversial 
questions  in  the  Party  soon  after  it  came  to  power.  Workers 
spokesmen  of  a  strongly  syndicalist  orientation  argued  that  the 
revolution  had  been  a  workers’  revolution,  that  its  aim  had  been 
to  give  political  and  economic  sovereignty  to  the  proletariat,  and 
that  in  the  organization  of  the  newly  created  proletarian  state 
unions  should  be  given  a  prominent  place.  If  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  soviets  were  to  be  organs  of  political  self-government  for 
the  working  class,  then  the  labor  unions  ought  to  be  organs  of 
proletarian  democratic  government  in  the  economy:  unions  should 
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t^ake  over  the  industrial  establishment  from  the  former  capitalist 

wners  and  unions  should  manage  these  plants  and  factories  for 
tile  working  class. 

Against  these  spokesmen  for  trade  union  sovereignty,  or 

workers  control,”  as  it  was  called,  stood  a  number  of  communist 
leaders  who  argued  that  a  socialist  state  had  no  place  whatsoever 

trinf  “attained,  were  fighting  organiza¬ 

tions  created  by  the  working  class  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
capitalist  exploitation.  Such  exploitation  had  now  been  eliminated 
because  the  victory  of  the  proletariat  had  led  to  the  nationalization 

I  y- had  altogether  lost  their  raison  d’etre  and 
s  ould  be  dissolved.  Or,  if  they  were  to  be  continued,  they,  too 
might  be  nationalized  and  turn  into  something  akin  to  a  national’ 
communist  labor  army.  The  ensuing  controversy,  which  raged  at 
he  bme  of  the  civil  war,  was  resolved  by  a  compromise  in  which 
the  Party  conceded  limited  functions  to  the  unions  in  the  socialist 
state,  even  though  they  were  denied  the  right  to  operate  the  indus- 
taal  establishment.  Perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  maintaining  a 
sy  tern  of  tmde  unions  was  Lenin’s  desire  to  keep  alive  mass  orgL- 
zations  which  could  serve  as  convenient  transmission  belts  between 
the  Party  and  the  workers. 

In  order  to  understand  the  bitterness  of  the  controversy  at  that 
ime,  one  has  to  be  aware  of  a  strong  ambivalence  in  the  relation 
between  the  Russ  an  workers  and  the  Bolshevik  party,  even  before 
ae  revolution.  Although  urban  labor  unions  in  Russia  tended  to 
be  affiliated  with  the  Marxist  movement,  an  unquestioning  identifi- 

could  not,  for  many  reasons,  be  taken  for  granted.  Moreover,  the 
Marxist  movement  was  divided;  and  many  unions  that  did  follow 

fh  guidance  were  under  Menshevik,  rather 

than  Bolshevik  control.  The  Bolsheviks,  in  turn,  nursed  strong 
oubts  about  the  value  of  labor  unions,  even  though  they  sought 
vigorousji  to  utihze  and  dominate  them.  These  doubts  e^ressed 
the  Bolsheviks  overriding  interest  in  the  political  struggle,  which 
made  them  distrust  the  labor  unions’  preoccupation  with  the  fight 
for  economic  and  social  gains.  Union  leaders  and  Bolsheviks  in 
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short,  had  a  tendency  to  regard  each  other  as  seducers  of  the  work¬ 
ing  man,  as  people  trying  to  lead  the  workers  in  false  directions. 
Though  this  is  a  grossly  oversimplified  summary  of  a  complicated 
story,  it  may  suffice  as  background  for  a  relationship  between 
labor  and  the  communist  regime  that  has  had  its  share  of  tension 
and  trouble. 

During  the  civil  war  the  working  class,  supposedly  the  victor 
in  the  recent  revolution,  diminished  in  numbers.  The  misery  of 
half-starving  cities,  the  call  of  the  Red  Army,  and  the  harsh  labor 
discipline  imposed  by  the  Bolsheviks  cut  into  the  ranks  of  the  urban 
working  class— this,  even  though  the  workers  were  exalted  ideo¬ 
logically.  Hailed  as  the  new  ruling  class,  they  were  given  political 
as  well  as  economic  privileges— higher  rations,  a  direct  vome  m 
the  soviets,  educational  and  other  opportunities  for  rapid  nse  m 
status  and  power.  From  the  resultant  mixture  of  genuine  revolu¬ 
tionary  enthusiasm  and  bitter  disappointment  about  actual  con¬ 
ditions  of  life,  it  would  be  exceedingly  hazardous  to  generalize 
about  the  feelings  of  the  workers  during  these  years. 

The  NEP  brought  a  reaffirmation  of  economic  rights  for  the 
unions,  together  with  a  continuation  of  political  and  cultural 
privileges  for  the  working  class  in  general.  In  the  management  of 
industrial  establishments,  union  leaders  participated  on  an  equal 
footing  with  representatives  of  the  Party  and  the  government.  Thus, 
in  industry  the  unions  had  gained  for  themselves  something  akm 
to  the  right  of  codetermination.  Labor  was  recognized  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  interest  group  within  a  political  and  economic  order  which 
in  so  many  ways  sought  to  effect  compromises  and  a  stable  balance 
of  forces.  Still,  for  the  workers,  the  NEP  was  not  nearly  so  much 
the  “golden  age”  it  retrospectively  appears  to  have  been  for  the 
peasantry  and  for  some  elements  of  the  intelligentsia.  Industrial 
production  was  lagging.  The  procurement  of  agricultural  produce 
for  the  cities  ran  into  difficulties.  The  burden  of  these  and  other 
difficulties  often  fell  with  disproportionate  heaviness  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  workers,  because  at  several  junctures  the  Party  did 
not  feel  it  could  afford  to  let  them  be  borne  by  the  peasantry.  The 
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whole  industrialkation  program  had  as  one  of  its  aims  to  remedy 
prease  y  t  ese  his.  Certainly,  according  to  the  pronouncements 
of  the  leadership,  the  rapid  growth  of  industry  was  to  ensure  the 
political  and  economic  ascendancy  of  the  workers  over  the  peasants. 

e  immediate  effect  of  the  five-year  plans,  however,  was  to 
worsen  the  conditions  of  labor,  for  several  reasons.  Among  them 
was  the  Party’s  determination  to  spend  every  ounce  of  available 
resources  for  capital  outlays  rather  than  consumption  or  distribu¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  the  revolutionary  transformation  of  agriculture  led 
to  temporal  difficulties  in  providing  food;  indeed,  the  rather  sudden 
abohtion  of  private  trade  may,  for  some  time,  have  led  to  serious 
malfunctions  in  the  distribution  of  consumer  goods.  Large  numbers 
of  surplus  agricultural  population  were  forcibly  transplanted  from 
the  country  to  the  city,  with  little  regard  for  their  welfare.  In  general 
e  growth  of  cities  in  numbers  of  inhabitants  was  so  hasty  that  the 
improvement  of  living  conditions  and  the  provision  of  services 
essential  for  such  large  aggregates  of  people  did  not  keep  pace  with 
is  influx.  In  imposing  such  conditions  on  the  working  class,  the 
ommunist  Party  appealed  to  their  communist  convictions,  their 
pint  of  cooperation,  self-abnegation,  and  sacrifice,  and  to  the  hopes 
for  the  eventual  material  rewards  the  entire  society  would  soon 
reap  as  the  fruit  of  these  labors.  Attempts  to  stimulate  individual 
enterprise,  energy,  and  ingenuity  were  made  by  singling  out  as 
heroes  of  the  industrialization  effort  those  individual  workers  who 
by  their  record  achievements  had  earned  the  title  “shock  workers” 
iudarnM).  Such  appeals  to  the  communistic  spirit  were  soon  rein- 
orce  y  efforts  to  arouse  individual  and  group  self-interest  in 
higher  material  rewards.  The  Soviet  regime  abandoned  its  egalitarian 
rhetoric  and  restructured  the  system  of  workers’  wages  so  as  to 
reward  outstanding  performance  very  highly  and  to  punish  slackers. 
Since  this  wage  policy  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  successful  effort  to 
raise  the  standard  production  norm  determining  each  worker’s  pay 
Soviet  industrial  enterprises  turned  into  institutions  remarkably 
similar  to  what  Western  trade  unionists  would  have  caUed  sweat 
shops;  every  individual  production  worker  now  was  paid  by  piece- 
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rate  wages.  The  system  developed  in  the  1930s  and  still  prevalent 
tEday  customarily  provides  for  a  basic  salary  which  is  paid  for 
individual  output  conforming  to  a  general  production  norm  for  the 
particular  job  performed.  Substantial  increments  are  paid  for  output 
Exceeding  the  norm,  whereas  wage  deductions  or  other  penalties 
may  threaten  those  whose  work  does  not  come  up  to  the  production 

Standards.  , 

This  wage  policy  was  reinforced,  during  the  1930s  and  later,  by 
aws  providing  sanctions  against  absenteeism,  lateness,  unauthor- 
zed  job  mobility,  and  other  breaches  of  labor  discipline.  The  pre- 
use  provisions  of  these  laws  and  enforcement  devices  has  vaned 
greatly  and  so  has  the  severity  of  their  application,  pressure  and 
telaxation  varying  according  to  the  needs  of  the  regime.  The  first 
Pve-year  plan.  World  War  II,  and  the  early  years  of  postwar  recon¬ 
struction  were  the  most  desperate  periods  of  the  Soviet  economy, 
and  therefore  the  times  of  the  strictest  labor  discipline.  One  of  the 
most  eflective  devices  to  ensure  labor  discipline  has  been  the  abor 
book,  introduced  in  1940.  This  is  something  akin  to  a  military 
service  record  which  belongs  to  the  individual  worker  but  is  re¬ 
tained  by  the  employer.  It  provides  a  convenient  summary  of  his 
past  assignments  and  performance.  Moreover,  since  the  worker  can¬ 
not  be  hired  without  having  it  in  his  possession,  the  employer  retain¬ 
ing  it  can  prevent  his  workers’  moving  to  a  different  job.  Such 
stringent  measures,  however,  were  used  mainly  in  the  1940s.  During 
those  years  of  perpetual  crisis  and  acute  labor  shortage,  the  society 
which  called  itself  a  workers’  and  peasants’  republic  resembled  much 
more  a  giant  workhouse  in  which  the  proletariat  toiled  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  coercion,  competition,  and  squalor  that  recalled  descriptions 
of  working-class  life  during  the  early  decades  of  mneteenth- 
century  capitalism.  Since  then  the  situation  has  improved  steaddy. 
The  real  wages  of  the  workers  have  risen.  Their  work  load  has 
tended  to  diminish;  the  official  work  week  has  been  shortened  from 
45  to  41  hours  and  is  to  be  further  cut  to  36  hours,  according  to 
official  announcements;  and  there  is  to  be  an  upper  limit  to  t  e 
hours  of  overtime  workers  will  be  permitted  to  put  in.  In  many 
other  wavs,  the  regime  during  the  last  ten  years  or  so  has  striven  to 
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relax! the  harsh  labor  discipline  previously  enforced  and  to  replace 
“adniinistrative”  methods  (i.e.,  coercion)  with  positive  incentives.^ 
Recurrent  complaints  in  Soviet  publications  and  meetings  indicate 
that  tpe  transition  is  not  being  made  altogether  smoothly.^ 
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THE  ROLE  OF  THE  TRADE  UNION 


execution  of  the  regime’s  labor  policy,  the  unions  play  an  im- 
t  part.  These  are  industrial  unions  federated  in  the  All-tJnion 
al  Council  of  Trade  Unions  (VTsSPS).  Between  this  central 
nization  and  the  locals  there  is  a  sizable  bureaucracy 
cuncils,  committees,  and  other  supervisory  organizations,  set 
r  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  activities  of  the  unions  within 
jurisdiction.  Higher  organizations  within  this  trade  union 
ucracy  have  the  right  to  review  the  activities  of  subordinate 
liizations,  to  demand  reports,  to  exhort  and  cajole.  The  Cen- 
touncil  may  issue  decrees  (postanavleniia)  regulating  the 
ies  of  all  unions.  Super  ordinate  organizations  also  control 
personnel.  Nonetheless,  this  entire  bureaucracy  gives  the 
er  a  certain  impression  of  powerlessness,  of  impotence.  The 
es  of  the  Central  Council  do  not  seem  to  have  the  full  force 
even  though,  in  the  final  analysis,  they  are  backed  by  the 
rity  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  intermediate  union  bureauc- 
|eems  somehow  to  be  hanging  in  mid-air  between  the  top  com- 
of  the  party  and  the  rank-and-file  membership  of  the  union 
.  Union  officials  have  complained  that  the  coordinating  com- 
5s  and  councils  are  out  of  touch  with  the  locals,  do  not  check 
fir  work,  give  them  no  assistance,  do  not  inform  them  of  their 
and  powers,  and  do  not  allow  them  any  initiative.  They  pre- 

r  a  compilation  of  recent  documents  that  are  pertinent,  see  “Principal 
t  Soviet  Labor  Legislation,”  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Report  No. 
S.  Department  of  Labor  (January  1962);  also  N.  Aleksandrov, 
'l^udovoe  pravo  v  svete  reshenii  XXL  s”ezda  KPSS  (Moscow,  i960); 
rzy  G.  Gliksman,  “Recent  Trends  in  Soviet  Labor  Policy,”  Monthly 
Review  (July  1956). 

ch  complaints  are  made  in  Trud,  (November  25,  1961),  p.  2,  and 
atement  issued  by  the  All-Union  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions, 
ober  1962,  Spravochnik  Partiinogo  Rabotnika,  Issue  4,  pp.  631-632. 
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sent  an  image  of  union  bureaucrats  working  in  a  void,  ignorant  of 
the  real  problems  of  the  industrial  locals  and  accomplishing  noth- 
:ing3 

Virtually  the  entire  population  of  wage  earners  belongs  to  the 
appropriate  union,  including  farm  workers  employed  in  state  farms 
{sovkhozy),  who  are  considered  members  of  the  working  class 
|rather  than  the  peasantry.  This  almost  total  membership  seems  to 
jbe  due  to  habit  rather  than  compulsion.  Everyone  apparently  takes 
for  granted  that  upon  entering  employment  he  becomes  a  union 
member,  just  as  anyone  changing  his  place  of  residence  registers 
with  the  nearest  police  precinct  as  a  matter  of  course.^  Since  em¬ 
ployees  not  belonging  to  their  appropriate  union  miss  out  on  certain 
social  security  payments  and  perhaps  other  fringe  benefits,  there  is 
a  certain  incentive  to  join. 

The  role  of  the  trade  unions  in  the  relationship  between  the 
workers  and  the  society  fits  in  with  the  general  pattern  governing 
the  structure  and  functions  of  so-called  mass  organizations  in  the 
USSR.  As  we  have  seen  before,  such  organizations  are  used  as 
jtransmission  belts  conveying  the  aims,  spirit,  policies,  and  guide- 
I  lines  of  the  Party  to  the  rank-and-file  members  of  society,  at  the 
same  time  channeling  the  latters’  special  interests  and  aspirations  up 
to  the  leadership.  Mass  organizations,  in  short,  provide  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  elite  and  the  citizenry — ^in  this  case,  the  workers. 
Nominally  autonomous  and  democratic,  their  leadership  cadres 
are  elected  by  the  members  with  the  help  of  the  Party’s  nomen¬ 
klatura  system,  and  the  union’s  work  is  kept  within  the  confines 
of  Party  policy  by  the  Party  caucus  within  the  organization.  High 
union  officials  have  usually  been  picked  from  among  members  of 
the  professional  Party  aktiv.  V.  V.  Kuznetsov,  for  instance,  who 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  VTsSPS  between  1944  and  1953,  was  a 
Party  leader  with  broad  experience,  especially  as  a  steel  industry 
executive.  Despite  these  customary  devices  of  Party  control,  auton- 

3  See  the  complaints  made  at  the  Plenary  Meetings  of  the  VTsSPS  in 
November  1961  and  December  1962,  in  Spravochnik  Partiinogo  Rabotnika, 
Issue  4,  pp.  579  and  636. 

4  There  is  a  difference:  failure  to  register  changes  in  domicile  is  against 
the  law.  Failure  to  join  the  union  is  not. 
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omy  arid  democracy  do  govern  union  life  within  narrow  limits.  At 
least  ai  the  lowest  level  of  union  organization,  in  factories,  shops, 
offices,  and  other  places  of  employment,  the  membership  has  the 
opportunity  to  speak  up,  to  participate  in  committee  work,  and 
to  help  select  the  lower  officeholders  or,  at  least,  to  eliminate  the 
least  d(jsirable  names  from  slates  of  candidates  prepared  higher  up. 

In  tlieir  role  as  transmission  belts,  the  unions  perform  Agitprop 
functions  of  a  general  nature.  More  specifically,  they  operate  to 
enforce  labor  discipline  and  help  organize  socialist  competition. 
In  oth(jr  words,  the  unions  seek  to  mobilize  the  workers  for  more 
intensive  and  sustained  work.  This  is  the  unions’  part  of  their  bar¬ 
gain  vith  management,  which  leads  them  to  collaborate  with 
management  in  measures  of  prevention,  education,  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  sanctions,  and  rewards.  It  involves,  among  other  things, 
the  organization  and  supervision  of  disciplinary  tribunals,  such 
as  the  I  Comrades’  Courts  and  grievance  committees  staffed  by 
representatives  of  the  unions  and  management;  it  also  involves 
organized  efforts  to  stimulate  the  workers’  interest  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  enterprise,  encouragement  of  suggestions  and  inno¬ 
vations  and  of  participation  in  so-called  production  meetings,  and 
even  o  '  criticism  in  cases  of  managerial  inefficiency  or  waste.  Be¬ 
cause  cf  this,  the  unions  serve,  among  other  things,  as  a  controlling 
agencyjover  management,  though  probably  a  rather  weak  one.  Since 
1958,  he  unions  have  experimented  widely  with  attempts  to  pro¬ 
mote  v^'orkers’  self-discipline  through  loyalty  to  small  collectives. 
Throughout  the  country.  Communist  Work  Teams  (Brigady  kom- 
munistkheskogo  truda)  have  been  organized  or  may  have  organized 
themse  ves.  They  consist  of  qualified  workers,  who  (it  is  hoped) 
are  attuned  to  each  other  or  will  become  close-knit  teams,  com¬ 
peting  oyfully  against  other  such  collectives.^  Finally,  the  unions 
help  to  organize  and  maintain  cultural,  recreational,  and  recupera¬ 
tive  facilities  for  their  members,  including  sanatoria,  rest  homes, 
resort  f  icilities,  club  houses,  and  dance  halls. 

At  the  same  time,  they  represent  the  workers  and  are  thus  trans- 

5  In  1661,  a  high-ranking  trade  union  official  claimed  that  one  third  of 
the  country’s  labor  force  belonged  to  this  “movement  for  communist  labor.” 
See  Trud  (October  22,  1961),  p.  2. 
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mission  belts  in  reverse,  though  their  freedom  in  this  regard  is  more 
limited  than  that  of  their  Western  counterparts:  the  main  weapon  of 
labor  unions,  the  right  to  strike,  is  denied  them.®  Still,  the  VTsSPS 
participates,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  in  the  setting  of  wage  rates, 
production  norms,  safety  standards,  and  other  conditions  of  work, 
matters  for  which  the  State  Committee  on  Labor  and  Wages  has 
final  responsibility.  Union  locals,  in  their  turn,  actually  bargain 
with  management  over  the  precise  manner  of  fulfillment  of  these 
employment  standards,  and  in  some  matters  they  have  formal  rights 
of  participation  or  even  veto;  for  instance,  in  cases  where  manage¬ 
ment  wishes  to  dismiss  a  worker  or  employee,  the  union  local  must 
be  consulted.  At  the  same  time,  national  standards  strictly  limit  the 
range  within  which  bargaining  remains  meaningful;  hence,  the 
union’s  chief  function  must  be  in  pressing  management  to  conform  to 
such  national  or  industry-wide  standards.  In  line  with  this,  the  local 
(“factory-shop  committee”)  may  also  bargain  or  press  for  such 
fringe  benefits  as  housing,  medical  services,  vacations,  canteens, 
nurseries,  or  recreational  facilities  for  its  members.  Recurrent  com¬ 
plaints  in  Soviet  publications  indicate  that  the  locals  often  do  not 
exert  this  pressure  very  resolutely.^  What  limits  the  range  of  bar¬ 
gaining  demands  and  the  force  of  bargaining  pressure,  of  course,  is 
not  only  the  industry-wide  agreement  reached  by  higher  head¬ 
quarters,  but  also  the  clear  knowledge  of  all  those  involved  in  the 
bargaining  process  of  the  Party’s  wants  and  priorities.  No  respon¬ 
sible  union  official  will  make  demands  he  knows  the  Party  will  re¬ 
gard  as  excessive  (just  as  in  the  West,  the  prevailing  climate  of 
opinion  provides  broad  limits  to  the  demands  that  unions  and 
management  can  effectively  make);  and  complaints  by  high  Soviet 
union  officials  that  their  lower  organizations  do  not  do  their  job  of 
protecting  the  worker  is  either  pious  chatter  or  may  be  a  hint  that 

6  Wildcat  strikes  occur  occasionally.  Strictly  illegal,  any  such  spontaneous 
strike  is  a  symptom  of  truly  desperate  workers’  grievances.  For  examples, 
see  Albert  Boiter,  “When  the  Kettle  Boils  Over  .  .  .”  Problems  of  Com¬ 
munism,  XIII,  I,  33-43. 

^  See,  for  instance,  the  decree  of  the  Eighth  Plenum  of  the  VTsSPS  of 
November  24,  1961,  in  Spravochnik  Partiinogo  Rabotnika,  Issue  4,  p.  574; 
and  the  complaints  of  V.  V.  Grishin,  Chairman  of  the  VTsSPS,  printed  in 
Pravda  (June  20,  1963). 
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the  Party  does  indeed  want  the  unions  to  press  harder  for  benefits. 

Like  their  Western  counterparts,  furthermore,  the  Soviet  trade 
unions  represent  their  members  in  the  case  of  grievances  against 
managjement.  Grievance  procedures  are  handled  informally  by 
conferences  between  representatives  of  management  and  the  union 
— ^perhaps  the  complaining  employee’s  foreman  and  shop  steward. 
If  no  jatisfactory  settlement  is  made,  a  labor  disputes  committee 
composed  equally  of  management  and  union  officials  may  hear  the 
case  iu  a  more  formal  setting.  If  after  that  an  appeal  is  made  to 
the  regular  courts,  the  union  may  provide  its  member  with  legal 
counsel. 

Finally,  the  unions  serve  an  important  function  in  administering 
the  social  security  system,  with  its  accident  insurance,  pension  plans, 
vacation  arrangements,  and  the  like. 

All  the  unions’  various  activities  at  the  grass-roots  level  are 
carrieci  out  through  committees  established  within  each  enterprise. 
A  typical  union  local  thus  might  have  special  committees  dealing 
with  V  ages,  housing,  grievances,  social  security,  recreation,  and  in¬ 
novations  or  suggestions.  Since  the  workers  have  a  good  deal  of 
opportunity  to  participate  in  union  work  through  such  committees, 
the  urions,  like  all  Soviet  mass  organizations,  also  fulfill  the  im¬ 
portant  functions  of  political  socialization  and  elite  recruitment. 
Through  such  participation,  the  worker  is  socialized  to  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  Soviet  administration;  and  by  organizing  this  kind  of  par¬ 
ticipation,  the  leadership  is  able  to  discover  activists  with  various 
kinds  of  talent  who  can  then  be  recruited  for  more  responsible  work. 
In  turn,  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  public  life  which  this  sys¬ 
tem  offers  to  any  worker  must  be  a  source  of  considerable  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  great  numbers  of  workers  and  give  them  a  personal  interest 
in  “their  own”  enterprise. 

Fac  :ory  work,  asserts  Harvey  Swados,  is  degrading.  It  kills  all 
dream  j  of  ever  leading  a  decent,  worthwhile  life;  and  it  becomes 
ever  n  ore  degrading  the  more  middle-class  values  and  white-collar 
sophisi  ication  permeate  the  society.^  I  am  sure  this  statement  is  as 

8  Harvey  Swados,  “The  Myth  of  the  Happy  Worker,”  The  Nation, 
CLXXXV,  4  (1957). 
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true  for  the  USSR  as  it  is  for  the  United  States.  If  we  accept  it  as  a 
fact,  then  two  major  problems  follow  for  the  managers  of  the  enter¬ 
prises  or  of  the  society  as  a  whole.  They  must  recruit  people  into 
the  industrial  working  class;  and  they  must  maintain  disciphne  as 
weU  as  morale  among  those  who  work  in  the  production  line,  at  the 
same  time  raising  the  productivity  of  labor,  i.e.,  increasing  output. 
Our  society  solves  the  first  problem  by  placing  those  who  fail  in 
academic  work  into  manual  labor.  Soviet  society  does  this  too.  But 
it  also  recruits  for  industrial  work  those  young  men  and  women 
from  rural  areas  who  show  skills  and  aptitudes  above  the  rural 
average.  Thus  recruitment  for  industrial  work  may  constitute  down¬ 
ward  or  upward  mobility.  As  for  the  problem  of  productivity,  the 
Soviet  regime  faces  the  same  dilemma  it  is  now  confronting  in  so 
many  other  areas:  In  the  past,  it  has  relied  almost  exclusively  on 
tough  measures — terror,  criminal  law,  the  threat  of  starvation,  so¬ 
cial  ostracism,  forced  indoctrination — ^for  instilling  discipline,  rais¬ 
ing  output,  and  if  not  creating,  then  at  least  simulating,  high  morale. 
Although  many  interests  within  the  Soviet  system  argue  in  favor 
of  continued  reliance  on  tough  methods,  considerable  pressure  now 
exists  from  many  quarters,  and  for  many  reasons,  to  use  conces¬ 
sions  instead.  In  labor  policy  as  in  many  other  fields,  the  conflict 
between  the  hard  and  the  soft  managers  will  remain  the  overriding 
pohtical  issue  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


Chapter  XX 
l^Jational  and  Religious  Minorities 


NATIONALITY  POLICY 

The  multinational  composition  of  Soviet  society  has  always  pre¬ 
sented  problems  to  the  Soviet  political  system.  When  the  Party 
came  to  power  in  1917,  it  had  a  conflicting  set  of  objectives  regard¬ 
ing  the  national  minorities.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Bolsheviks  had 
sought  to  gain  followers  among  Russia’s  subject  nationalities  by 
resolutely  defending  (though  not  advocating)  the  break-up  of  the 
tsaris:  empire:  the  rather  Wilsonian  slogan  of  “national  self-de- 
termi  ration”  (which  in  fact  was  coined  before  Wilson’s  fourteen 
points  and  may  indeed  have  inspired  them)  therefore  was  part  of 
the  i  olshevik  platform.  On  the  other  hand,  this  liberal  aim  was 
quali  led  by  very  strong  reservations.  The  communist  leaders  wished 
to  keep  the  former  Russian  Empire  together  as  much  as  possible; 
and,  far  from  favoring  decentralization,  federalism,  or  any  sort  of 
natioaal  autonomy,  even  if  only  in  the  cultural  realm,  they  believed 
in  strict  centralization,  presumably  based  on  the  international  soli¬ 
darity  of  all  workers  and  toilers.  To  complicate  matters,  the  Party 
harbored  many  members  and  leaders  who  sharply  disagreed  with 
Lenin’s  liberal  slogans  or  his  centralist  predilections,  or  both,^ 

*  This  chapter  has  been  rearranged  and  expanded  from  my  lecture, 
“The  Problem  of  National  Minorities  in  the  USSR,”  in  William  J.  possen- 
brooK,  ed.,  Mid-Twentieth  Century  Nationalism  (Detroit:  Wayne  State 
University  Press,  1965).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher.  Copy¬ 
right  ©  1965  by  Wayne  State  University  Press. 

1  Tne  resolution  of  these  conflicts  was  made  more  difficult  because  of 
considerable  ambiguities  in  the  views  of  Marx  and  Engels  concerning  na- 
tionaism  and  national  minorities.  See  Solomon  F.  Bloom,  The  World  of 
Nations  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1941),  which  deals  with 
these  views  exhaustively. 
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In  practice,  circumstances,  including  the  dictates  of  geography 
and  the  fortunes  of  war,  forced  compromises  on  the  Soviet  regime. 
As  a  result  of  the  revolution  and  civil  war,  Poland,  Finland,  and 
the  Baltic  provinces  made  themselves  independent.  Georgia,  Ar¬ 
menia,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  Muslim  principalities  of  Central 
Asia,  enjoyed  brief  periods  of  autonomy  or  independence  but  were 
reconquered  and  incorporated  in  the  Soviet  state  in  the  early  years 
[after  the  revolution.^  Some  twenty  years  later  a  similar  fate  befell 
I  the  Baltic  provinces  and  portions  of  Poland  and  Rumania.  The 
[resulting  political  structure  was  given  the  shape  of  a  federal  union, 
jas  we  have  seen. 

j  One  other  major  element  of  the  compromise  effected  after  the 
jEmpire  had  been  regathered  was  the  promotion  of  cultural  auton- 
jomy  in  minority  areas — ^precisely  the  policy  which,  before  the 
revolution,  the  Bolsheviks  had  repudiated.  This  consisted  in  the 

I  [vigorous  encouragement  of  the  various  minorities  to  use  their 
anguages  and  to  cultivate  their  national  heritage  in  art,  literature, 
listory,  folklore,  and  customs.  The  communist  regime  adopted  and 
mrsued  this  policy  of  cultural  decentralization  in  a  period  when  its 
lictatorship  was  comparatively  lax,  and  when  in  addressing  social 
)roblems  it  experimented  with  a  variety  of  solutions  that  might  be 
abeled  avantgardist,  progressive,  or  libertarian.  However,  once  the 
government  embarked  on  its  ambitious  crash  program  of  industriali- 
:ation,  avantgardist  experiments  and  easygoing  relationships  became 
dysfunctional,  and  cultural  autonomy  henceforth  was  severely 
curbed.  Although  never  clearly  repudiated,  it  was  reinterpreted  so  as 
to  suppress  any  views  or  practices  likely  to  jeopardize  administrative 
centralization  and  the  pursuit  of  over-all  national  objectives.  The 
|ntire  nation’s  culture  was  now  to  be  “socialist  in  content,  and  na¬ 
tional  in  form,”  to  use  the  regime’s  own  phrase. 

Behind  this  phrase,  we  may  detect  a  number  of  subsidiary  views 
and  objectives.  The  central  goal  that  overrides  all  others  is  that  of 
industrialization  and  urbanization.  It  implies  the  intention  to  co¬ 
ordinate  all  the  nation’s  activities  by  central  plans  for  the  purpose 

2  See  Richard  Pipes,  The  Formation  of  the  Soviet  Union  (Cambridge- 
I^arvard  University  Press,  1954),  for  a  full  account  of  this  process  of 
r^gathering  the  scattered  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
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of  bringing  the  machine  age,  the  city,  and  the  urban  way  of  life  to 
all  coj  ners  of  the  country.  Of  necessity,  this  implies  a  profound 
hostili  :y  to  all  aspects  of  national  culture  that  do  not  fit  in  with  the 
regime’s  conception  of  modern  life,  of  industrialism  and  of  social¬ 
ism.^  Perhaps  we  can  add  to  this  some  reference  to  the  galloping 
bureaucratization  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rise  to  power 
and  authority  of  people  with  a  bureaucratic  frame  of  mind — 
organization  men  and  authoritarian  personalities  who  tend  to  be 
suspicious  of  all  heterogeneity  and  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  cope 
with  i :,  except  by  annihilating  or  suppressing  all  those  people  who 
do  not  fit  their  own  stereotype  of  normal  citizens.  Such  an  un- 
focusc  d  intolerance  is  different  from  popular  prejudice  against  spe¬ 
cific  rationalities,  such  as  certain  widely  held  antagonism  against 
Jews,  Armenians,  and  Gypsies.  Western  scholars  have  often  felt 
that,  on  many  an  occasion,  the  Soviet  regime  has  manifested  some 
readiress  to  cater  even  to  such  latent  feelings  of  discrimination,  or 
to  give  in  to  them  in  structuring  educational  opportunities  and 
career  lines.  Yet  the  average  Soviet  citizen  does  not  seem  to  have 
strongly  developed  racial  prejudices;  and  the  Great  Russians  do  not 
generally  show  strong  feelings  of  national  superiority  over  other 
Soviet  citizens.  Under  Stalin,  they  were  proclaimed  to  be  the 
countjy’s  leading  nationality;  and  in  Chapter  One  we  ventured  to 


say  th 


at  in  Soviet  society  the  Great  Russian  was  in  a  fashion  the 


equivalent  of  our  White  Protestant  Anglo-Saxon — ^more  equal  than 
others  in  a  society  of  equals,  or  slightly  favored  in  any  competition 
with  c  therwise  similarly  endowed  citizens.  This  is  no  more  than  an 
impression,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  document. 

To  the  extent  that  national  consciousness  presents  a  threat  to 
the  political  integrity  of  the  Soviet  state,  the  Party  seeks,  naturally, 
to  cur  3  or  neutralize  it.  At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  occasions 
when  the  regime  seems  to  have  promoted  nationalism  so  as  to  set 
varior  s  minorities  off  against  each  other  in  the  manner  of  the  slogan, 
divide  et  impera.  For  instance,  in  Central  Asia,  a  relatively  homoge- 

^Thas  a  decree  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  dated  May  24, 
1955,  obliges  Procurators  to  ensure  the  full  and  uniform  application  of  ail 
laws  regardless  of  local  cultural  differences  and  influences.  National  culture 
must  not  interfere  with  Soviet  law. 
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neous  native  population  was  divided  into  several  nationalities,  each 
with  its  own  Union  Republic  and  language,  with  the  obvious  aim  of 
weakening  pan-Turanian  tendencies  prevalent  in  this  region.  More¬ 
over,  the  promotion  of  national  consciousness  and  separateness  has 
at  times  given  the  Kremlin  minor  advantages  in  its  dealings  with 
other  nations  of  the  world.  Still,  by  and  large,  Hugh  Seton-Watson 
seems  correct  when  he  says  that  the  Soviet  regime's  long-range 
aim  is  a  “war  of  extermination  against  the  principle  of  nationality.”^ 
The  Communist  Party  wishes  to  weld  Soviet  society  into  a  more 
homogeneous  whole  and  seeks  to  make  its  country  into  a  thoroughly 
effective  melting  pot  of  nationalities.  The  Party  platform  adopted 
in  1961  makes  this  fairly  clear: 

Attaching  decisive  importance  to  the  development  of  the  social¬ 
ist  content  of  the  cultures  of  the  peoples  of  the  USSR,  the  Party 
will  promote  their  further  mutual  enrichment  and  rapprochment, 
the  consolidation  of  their  international  basis,  and  thereby  the 
formation  of  the  future  single  world-wide  culture  of  communist 
society.  While  supporting  the  progressive  traditions  of  each 
people,  and  making  them  the  property  of  all  Soviet  people,  the 
Party  will  in  all  ways  further  new  revolutionary  traditions  of  the 
builders  of  communism  common  to  all  nations.® 

Again,  this  urge  for  social  homogeneity  can  be  understood  most 
easily  as  part  of  the  country’s  industrialization  drive.  The  central 
planning  this  drive  necessitates  calls  for  the  curbing  of  regional 
autonomy.  The  tasks  of  administering  a  large  and  complex  indus¬ 
trial  society  require  that  all  citizens  understand  each  other;  hence 
to  homogenize  the  country  means  to  russify  it,  at  least  to  a  degree.^ 
Most  of  all,  industrialization  requires  a  population  which  is  attuned 
in  its  very  habits  and  outlook  to  the  way  of  life  of  the  machine  age. 
It  therefore  demands  the  neutralization  of  preindustrial  patterns 

^Hugh  Seton-Watson,  “Soviet  National  Policy,”  Russian  Review,  XV,  i 
(January,  1956),  3-13. 

5  From  the  Program  of  the  CPSU,  part  II,  chapter  IV. 

6  In  the  first  decade  or  two  of  the  regime  many  communists  apparently 
i  assumed  that  the  language  of  the  future  communist  world  would  be  a  new 
I  international  tongue  such  as  Esperanto.  Today  they  take  it  for  granted  that 
[Russian  will  be  this  lingua  franca.  See  p.  443- 
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of  livir  g;  and  these  are  intimately  related  to  national  peculiarities 
and  traditions.  Seen  in  this  fashion,  the  cultural  revolution  de¬ 
manded  in  1922  has  an  antinational  bias. 

RELIGIOUS  POLICY 

This  is  particularly  evident  when  we  realize  that  religion  is  part 
and  parcel  of  virtually  every  national  culture.  Hence  hostility  against 
one  implies  hostihty  to  the  other.  To  promote  national  culture  while 
combatting  religion  means  to  promote  national  culture  very  selec¬ 
tively  and  with  considerable  ambivalence. 

The  antireligious  tendency  of  the  Soviet  regime  is  explained  in 
part  bv  the  heritage  of  Marxist  philosophy  and  its  dogmatic  atheism. 
Amon^  the  Russian  communists,  this  was  reinforced  by  the  fact  that, 
histori:jally,  rehgious  institutions  were  associated  with  political  reac¬ 
tion  and  counterrevolution.  The  churches  were  part  of  the  old  order 
which  was  to  be  swept  away.  The  attempts  of  the  regime  in  the 
1 920s  to  destroy  religious  organizations  by  jailing  the  clergy,  clos¬ 
ing  do  vn  houses  of  worship,  confiscating  church  funds  and  treasures, 
and  persecuting  believers,  were  based  on  this  deeply  ingrained 
antagonism  to  all  organized  religion.'^  More  recent  attempts  to 
destroy  or  harass  the  churches  were  undoubtedly  reinforced  by  the 
realization  that  religious  practices  interfere  with  the  industrializa¬ 
tion  e  fort  and  with  the  Soviet  way  of  life  in  general.  For  one  thing, 
religicus  practices  interfere  with  daily  work.  Religious  holidays 
constiiute  a  disruption  of  the  citizens’  duties.  Fasting  weakens  their 
efficiency.  Regular  prayers  mean  time  out  from  work.  Many  relig¬ 
ious  practices  of  Christians,  Buddhists,  Muslims,  Jews,  and  others, 
may  be  contrary  to  the  commands  of  modern  medical  knowledge 
and  hygiene.  Religious  food  taboos  and  other  dietary  practices 
interfere  with  the  regime’s  food  distribution  system;  any  special 
consideration  given  to  religious  believers  thus  threatens  the  ef- 

7  “Hreedom  of  conscience  was  established  in  the  Soviet  state  immediately 
after  tie  October  Revolution.  The  Soviet  regime,  however,  had  to  wage  a 
resolui  e  struggle  against  those  religious  organizations  and  groups  among  the 
clergy  which  resisted  the  gains  of  the  October  Revolution.”  A.  Denisov  and 
M.  Ki'ichenko,  Soviet  State  Law  (Moscow,  i960). 
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ficiency  of  the  political  and  economic  bureaucracy.  Furthermore, 
the  efforts  of  churches  and  religions  to  shape  the  entire  personality 
of  their  believers  squarely  clash  with  the  claim  the  Communist  Party 
makes  on  all  the  citizens,  with  its  effort  to  shape  the  new  Soviet 
man.  Religious  law  may  come  into  conflict  with  Soviet  law,  and 
must  therefore  be  outlawed.  Religious  education  is  opposed  to 
Soviet  education.  Religious  organizations  dealing  with  any  problem 
of  secular  life  compete  with  bureaucratic  agencies  and  mass  or¬ 
ganizations  of  Soviet  society.  And  what  has  been  said  about  relig¬ 
ious  laws,  traditions,  and  organizations  applies  more  generally  to 
national  traditions  and  to  the  entire  national  way  of  life,  religious  or 
secular. 

Once  all  this  has  been  made  clear,  one  must  be  aware  that  three 
decades  or  more  of  struggling  against  religions  has  not  eliminated 
religious  practices  among  the  various  national  minorities  any  more 
than  among  the  Great  Russian  majority.  Broad  strata  among  Soviet 
Russia’s  Muslims,  Buddhists,  and  other  non-Russian  faiths  seem  to 
carry  on  at  least  part  of  their  traditional  rituals,  adapting  their  prac¬ 
tices  to  the  prevailing  pattern  of  Soviet  life  and  to  the  degree  of 
grudging  tolerance  shown  by  the  Communist  Party.  This  is  true 
also  of  at  least  part  of  the  population  in  the  Russian  and  Ukrainian 
areas,  where  Russian  Orthodox  Christianity  is  the  prevalent  faith. 
Partly  because  the  militant  atheism  promoted  in  earlier  decades 
did  not  have  enough  success,  and  partly  because  the  church  turned 
out  to  be  a  useful  ally  in  the  war  effort,  the  regime  in  1943  found  a 
modus  vivendi  with  organized  religions.  The  arrangement  made  at 
that  time  placed  their  organizations  and  personnel  under  Party 
supervision  and  control;  it  permitted  them  to  carry  out  religious  serv¬ 
ices  and  other  religious  activities  so  long  as  they  had  a  purely 
sacramental  character,  enabled  them  to  train  priests  and  issue  pub¬ 
lications  for  the  faithful,  at  the  same  time  preventing  them  from  ex¬ 
tending  their  work  into  areas  such  as  education,  social  work,  charity, 
or  even  social  life.  The  churches,  in  short,  are  tolerated  so  long  as 
they  keep  within  the  narrow  limits  that  have  been  set  for  their 
activities.  To  be  sure,  the  tolerance  is  grudging.  Concessions  which 
the  regime  has  made  to  the  churches  can  be  taken  back,  and  since 


1943 
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the  actual  treatment  of  organized  religion  has  varied.*  Mean- 
h.r  r*  ?  has  never  ceased  subjecting  all  religious 


national  differences  vs.  russification 

prartkdTolmionTt”^  nationtd  culture  and  national  customs,  the 
practical  solution  betrays  a  rather  more  generous  or,  at  least  less 

be  Sdviet  way  of  life  have  tended  to  disappear.  Those  that  can 

cultivtd  manf  T'*  ^ themselves  and  be 

of  theX  own  bTb  T  fo^®«t]y  to  those 

Of  tben:  own  behavior  traits  which  they  are  allowed  to  keep  This 

L  i°f  habits.  It  apSel  to 

IheratT  “  “ational  or  folk  traditions  in  art,^music 

hterati^re  and  history.  All  these  elements  of  national  culture  are’ 

rehgiojs  element  from  art  and  the  careful  falsification  of  history 

^961  puts  it,  opposition  to 

in  Ltr  thi 

!r,h  i  »'  n.Uon.l““,S 

y  prwiously  existed.  Settling  nomads  in  collective  farms 
convert  ng  Gypsies  into  factory  workers,  eliminating  prelate  tode 
in  Arm  nia  and  Southern  Central  Asia  so  thorougUy^changes  fte 
way  of  tfe  of  the  people  affected  that  their  very  Lmity  afS  sm 

rial  r'T®"-  ‘he  extern /trappings  of  the 

old  national  culture  are  preserved  and  cultivated,  Sey  will  have 

one  religious  denominftio/ m^Xmither  ^Although  f®'??  ‘''°™ 

tolerated,  various  religious  secfs  nAi  rcTf  the  major  faiths  are 

and  their  practitionera  e  ptrsecutedl^^^^ 

■tseit  in  t  e  curious 
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'become  stage  props  in  the  manner  in  which  hillbilly  music  md 
cowboy  craftsmanship  in  our  culture  have  become  stage  props  We 
view  them  during  leisure  hours  for  our  amusement,  and  perhaps 
for  the  purpose  of  nostalgically  transporting  ourselves  into  a  pre¬ 
industrial  setting.  This  would  imply  that  members  of  the  nationd 
minorities  ought  to  be  regarded  as  Soviet  citizens  in  national  garb, 
iust  as  some  people  would  define  the  people  of  contempora^  Japan 
as  kimono-clad  Westerners.  In  some  cases,  the  Party’s  handhng 
of  national  and  religious  customs  is  simUar  to  what  the  Christian 


church  did  with  pagan  ones:  it  absorbs  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  indications  that  national  differences 
persist  and  are  deepening,  so  that  the  minorities  in  various  areas 
are  in  fact  remaining  distinct  nations  with  no  more  than  a  super¬ 
ficial  Soviet  varnish.  Again,  some  observers  would  similarly  say 
about  contemporary  Japan  that  it  has  remained  a  distinct  natiOTal 
culture  with  but  a  thin  coating  of  Western  living  patterns  The 
conflict  between  these  two  views  is  not  merely  a  dry  academic 
exercise.  It  expresses  u  difficult  problem  of  great  interest  to  con¬ 
temporary  social  science,  namely,  the  question  of  how  much  weight 
to  assign  to  the  persistence  of  different  cultural  traditions  against  the 
homogenizing  influence  of  modern  industrialism. 

One  long-range  development  in  the  Soviet  Union,  to  whic  we 
have  alluded  already,  seems  fikely  to  undermine  the  persistence  of 
national  culture  patterns.  This  is  the  trend  toward  russification  It 
takes  several  forms  in  the  USSR.  One  of  these  might  e  ca  e 
“colonization”;  by  this  term  I  mean  the  movement  of  Russians  or, 
more  generally,  Slavs  and  other  non-natives,  into  areas  predomi¬ 
nantly  inhabited  by  some  minority.  This  process  has  proceeded  so 
rapidly  in  some  parts  of  the  country  that  in  some  Union  Republics 
the  native  population  is  today  outnumbered  by  Russians.  This 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  Kazakhstan  and  the  Kirghiz  Repub  ic, 
as  well  as  in  the  Western  portions  of  the  Ukrainian  and  Bielorussian 


9  Thus  the  Christmas  tree  is  transformed  int?  ^  SaMbv^ovTn- 
traditional  lenten  dishes  become  seasonal  ^  ®  lecu- 

mputal  stores*  the  marriage  ceremony,  complete  with  rings, 

Sed.  Cthefe  a^d  othir  examples,  see  Klaus  Mehnert,  Der  Sowjetmensch 
(Stuttgart:  Deutsche  Verlagsanstalt,  1958) >  P*  247- 
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republics.  Another  aspect  of  russification  is  widespread  use  of 
the  Rulian  language  and  its  imposition  as  the  second  lan^age 
aU  school  children  are  expected  to  learn.  To  be  sure  primary 
schools  and  many  higher  educational  i^^utions  conduct  to 
classes  in  the  language  of  the  dominant  minority  and  the  n^e 
tongue  may  be  used  in  all  official  business  within  each  Uii  on 
Repubic.  Nor  has  there  been  a  general  decline  m  the  use  of  t 
Se  anguages  in  the  last  three  or  four  decades.-  Nonetheless,  a 
persoJunfLiliar  with  Russian  will  be  handicapped  because  mmy 
schools  public  institutions,  and  places  of  work  have  mixed  clien¬ 
teles-  Ld  in  such  cases  Russian  necessarily  becomes  the  Imgm 
franca  Its  exclusive  use  in  such  agencies  as  the  armed  forces 
promJtes  this  development  further.  In  many  subtle  ways,  through 
Lw  ilocabulary  and  the  use  of  the  Cynlhc  alphabet,  even  the 
minority  languages  themselves  are  in  a  slow  process  of  russification. 

Oni;  might  argue  further  that  the  weight  of  the  Russian  Com- 
mnniJt  Party  and  the  Russian  republic  within  the  entire  poliUcal 
systeili  are  so  overwhelming,  and  that  this  system  is  so  fight  y  cen¬ 
tralized,  that  in  effect  the  national  minorities  are  politically  sub- 
ordinU  to  the  Russians.  More  specificaUy,  Russian  supremacy 
even  n  minority  areas  is  secured  by  the  policy  of  assignmg  Russians 
ro^al  least  noLnatives)  to  some  of  the  most  important  positions 
iralthority  in  the  several  Union  Republics.  The  fact  that  the 
First 'secretary  of  republican  and  provincial  Party  organization  m 
Centlal  Asia  usually  is  a  native,  whereas  the  Second  Sectary  ij 
Russian,  Ukrainian,  or  Georgian,  seems  a  sure  mdication  that  th 

10  Lhard  Pipes,  “The  Forces  o£  Nationalism,”  Problems  of  Communism, 

Xin,T  (lanuary-February,  1964),  i  6.  gnaranteed  free 

11  “In  the  Soviet  Union  f  .Xr  "  No  restrictions  are 

development  of  their  language  Particular  language.  Every 

imposed,  there  is  no  compulsion  ^  hb  children.  If 

citizdn  is  free  to  speak  any  langu  g  because  it  has  any  privileged 

the  iussian  S’eds'^of  life  itsefi  Many  million^  of  people 

posif  n,  but  to  ffi^needs  of  hfe^^^^^^^^ 

learn  Russian  because  they  reg  aments  of  the  Russian  people  and 

and  nationality  ^USSR  and  with  world  culiuTQr  Fundamentals  of 

all  tie  other  peoples  of  the  USSR,  and  “Razvitie  natsionahnykh 

miifv' period^  rILrnutogo  ’stroiterstva  kommunizma,”  Voprosy 

Fi7oL/7I,  No.  7  (1959)* 
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First  Secretaryship  in  these  areas  is  a  ceremonial  office  and  that 
deasive  control  resides  with  the  Second  Secretary 
The  summary  of  methods  by  which  russification  or  at  least  con- 

mfrrities  We  h!v?  ^ 

in  tryine  to  destm  mentioned  the  violent  methods  used 

were  aDD&d  7TT  “'"‘hods 

sr.LTr™''  r"""  “■' 

y,  years  1936-1938  were  a  period  in  which  an  entire 
generation  of  civic  leaders  was  decimated  in  the  Great  Purge.  Here 

national  elites  than  it  did  of  the  Russian.  The  Great  Purge  appears 

o  have  been  far  more  savage  in  Central  Asia  and  the  Ukraine^than 
in  other  areas  of  the  USSR  t„  i„r  UKraine  than 

were  subiected  t.  nationalities 

,kbor  camps  or  remote  regions  decimated  the  ranks  of  the  people 
m  areas  added  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1940S.S  ^ 

Instead  of  speaking  about  the  resultant  tendencies  as  russifica- 

s.  All  the  policies  enumerated  above  seem  to  weaken  the 

T 

y  ilutes  the  purity  of  minority  populations  The 

W mg  of  the  nationalities.  Not  only  do  Russians  colonize  the 
*  nority  areas;  the  minorities,  in  turn,  are  on  the  move.  Their  edu 
jated  members  are  mobile  because  the  Party  or  the  gove™ 
ijiay  assign  them  to  posts  all  over  the  USSR.  Common  work  and 
wmmon  schooling  integrate  people  from  all  nationalities.  So  does 
tjffitary  se^ice;  and  so,  finally,  do  the  forced-labor  can^ps  or 


camps  or 

government  bureaucracy  ^Central 
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other  punitive  measures  throwing  together  people  from  different 

areas  3f  the  USSR.^^  . 

Against  the  many  factors  contributing  to  the  Soviet  melting  poh 

there  kre,  however,  some  countervailing  tendencies.  One  of  these  is 
the  remarkable  tenacity  with  which  some  of  the  minority  peop  es 
clingto  cultural  patterns  not  in  conflict  with  the  Soviet  way  of  he. 

We  have  already  mentioned  this  strength  of  national  culture.  While 
it  mX  be  a  clinging  to  externals,  it  is  matched  by  the  pronounced 
clanXhness  many  minorities  exhibit.  Social  contacts  between  ni^ 
tivesUnd  non-natives  are  infrequent  in  many  minority  areas  A 
cultuiral  gap  is  maintained  by  both.  Intermarriage  in  some  of  these 
areal  is  the  exception.  In  Central  Asia,  for  instance,  intermarnage 
between  Muslims  and  Christians  makes  the  young  couple  outcasts 

in  both  parent  communities.^'^  _ 

Thming  to  the  educated  elites  among  the  minorities,  we  confront 
a  hikhlv  complex  attitude.  To  some  extent,  they  are  likely  to  be 
uprooted  and  alienated  from  their  own  societies,  without  necessarily 
beiiig  integrated  into  Russian  culture.  Instead,  we  can  expect  them 
to  iS  thoroughly  acculturated  to  both  twentieth-century  civilization 
and  to  over-all  Soviet  behavior  patterns.  Many  of  them  wfll  be 
torii  between  the  desire  to  assimilate  and  their  loyalty  to  their  own 
native  culture.  Pipes,  in  the  article  just  referred  to,  sees  them  as 
mediators  between  the  minorities  and  the  regime— a  than  ess 
and  difficult  role.  Conversations  with  educated  Soviet  citizens  from 
Cehtral  Asia  and  the  Baltic  republics  seem  to  give  glimpses  into  a 
veX  ambivalent  attitude,  in  which  genuine  gratitude  to  Soviet 
regime  (for  its  educational  opportunities  and  career  possibihties) 

intercourse  between  the  nationalities  in  the  Soviet  Union 

4  asS  >n4 

economic  projects  as  the  developn^n  g  riiarpc  etc  Bv  bringing 

pS  T  ends  and  Prospects,” 

in  M%f“ouLL  IX,  2  (Spring.  1955),  i47-l6^,  ^95-3o8. 
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wip”?oure!l|- deportations  that 
g^nsrattons  of  friends  and  relatives.  Both  these 

made  by  their  own  nationality.  ^  ^ 

That  cultural  gaps  between  the  various  nationalities  persist  has 
Jy  now  been  acknowledged  by  the  leadership  of  the  Communist 

rf  •  Pl^ta  of  1961  declares,  “The  obliteration  of 

td?  M Of  language  distinctions,  is  a 
t  ”  ““Iteration  of  class  distinc- 

Eis  ?h“f  T^P"^  Ideological  textbook  in  several  places 

^dmits  that  It  will  take  unflagging  attention  and  hard  work  to 
do  away  with  problems  arising  out  of  national  differences.^ 

What  then,  is  the  total  effect  of  Soviet  nationality  policies? 
S  Ed  Melting-pot  trends  in  the  direction 

E  f  EE ‘  ®  nationality  are  matched  by  the 

ntensification  of  national  consciousness— if  not  among  aU  the 

un  ry  s  nationalities,  then  certainly  among  some  of  them  The 
differentiation  and  centrifugal  tendencies  resulting  from  this  growth 
national  consciousness  are  sufficiently  strong  that  in  recent 
years  even  some  high-ranking  Party  leaders  have^wondered  aloud 
disappear  even  under  fufi-ffedged  com- 

Soviet  nationality  policy  has  at  times  been  compared  with 
j  omahsm  because  the  regime’s  relation  to  its  minorifies  has  in- 
vblved  conquest,  domination,  and  exploitation;  and  still  today 
thpre  IS  a  strong  residue  of  mutual  antagonism  and  suspicion  be- 
jeen  nanves  and  settlers,  between  Russians  and  non^kussianl 
Y^t,  there  IS  no  legal  discrimination  against  minorities.  Moreover 
It  cannot  be  asserted  that  domination  and  exploitation  are  prac- 

str^tel’stva  kommunizma,”  Voljsy  Fi'S)*  Nn  T  i-azvernutogo 

the  legitimacy  of  asking  whether'^hereEn  nft'- ^ 

US^R,  and  then  goes  on  to  sav  th»f  .t,-  o  “^‘““^’“les  problem  in  the 
problem,  but  in  practice  there  Ts  th  ’  *tictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such 

'"tlseiAT']:  various  “nS” 
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ticec  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  such  unequal  relationships. 
Onlhe  contrary,  the  whole  effort  of  the  Party  is  to  cement  all 
Soviet  nationalities  into  one  common  culture.  Soviet  rule  seeks  to 
bring  its  minority  subjects  (and  the  Russian  peasants  as  well) 
intoTthe  twentieth  century.  It  wishes  to  act  as  an  agent  of  Western 
civilization.  In  the  short  run,  this  may  continue  to  promote  the 
de^llopment  of  national  consciousness  and  thus  further  strain  the 
fabric  of  Soviet  society.  If  in  the  long  run  a  new  Soviet  nationality 
emJrges,  the  Soviet  variant  of  colonialism  may  well  be  of  a  self- 
liquidating  kind. 


Chapter  XXI 
The  Intelligentsia 


Cjiapter  II  of  this  book,  in  its  attempt  to  survey  the  group  structure 
of  Soviet  society  and  to  indicate  special  interests  impinging  on  the 
pdlitical  system,  presented  the  educated  elite  as  a  group  having 
esbecially  contradictory  and  ambivalent  attitudes  toward  the 
regime  of  the  Communist  Party.  It  should  not  astonish  anyone  that 
th^  interests  of  the  Party  and  the  treatment  it  has  afforded  the 
So^viet  intellectuals  reflect  and  reciprocate  this  troubled  relation¬ 
ship.  In  discussing  this  relationship  one  must  begin  with  the  trite 
observation  that  the  services  and  advice  of  highly  trained  special¬ 
ist^  in  a  great  variety  of  fields  are  absolute  necessities  for  a  modern 
mdustrial  society.  The  Soviet  government  simply  could  not  function 
without  armies  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  doctors,  together  with 
specialists  in  the  management  of  organizations,  social  life,  culture, 
education,  entertainment— -judges,  historians,  artists,  journalists^ 
an^  many  others.  Barrington  Moore  some  years  ago  wrote  that 
the  Communist  Party  has  never  been  able  quite  to  make  up  its 
mijid  whether  to  coddle  the  intellectuals  or  to  shoot  them.  From 
what  we  observed  earlier  about  the  origins  and  interests  of  the 
professional  intelligentsia,  this  ambivalence  of  the  Party  is  easily 
unc^erstood.  In  some  branches  of  professional  or  intellectual  en¬ 
deavor,  the  family  ties  of  the  Soviet  intelligentsia  with  the  pre- 
revolutionary  elite  are  still  surprisingly  strong.  More  important, 
intellectual  training  and  professional  expertise  engender  attitudes 
anc^  dispositions  that  disturb  bureaucratic  hierarchs  and  political 
opeptors.  Professional  expertise  requires  autonomy  of  thought  and 
judgment  of  anyone  who  is  to  perform  adequately.  In  fact,  pro- 
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inal  training  in  many  fields  includes  training  for  intellecmal 
lendence.  For  truly  creative  work  in  certain  ^  ' 

Lough.  Intellectual  autonomy  in  this  case  is  only  the  first  st  p 
id  that  iconoclasm  and  mythoclasm,  that  suspicion  of  an- 
tits  ^d  traditions,  which  leads  to  discovery,  mnovation  ^d 
tot-at  least  according  to  notions  about  creativeness  and 
llectual  progress  current  in  the  Western  world. 
that  these  notions  are  themselves  provincial  and  ^m^ou 
Ups  they  are  generalizations  based  on  excessively  narrow  ex 
feTce  or  on  coLonly  accepted  myths.  Even  if  this  possiW^ 

.  Uanted  it  would  still  be  true  to  assert  that  such  nobons  con¬ 
ing  the  creative  function  of  intellectual  autononiy  and  if  yon 
ekse^deviancy,  are  widespread  among  professional  mtellectaals, 

P  ’  £4.1,  ttqqt?  Tbev  are  part  of  contemporary  in 

Sol  r.  ."ss  0"  »<  - 

.1  nils  in  iMll  tome,  to  be  leitointed:  Jat  the  varjons  pm 
tJsional  fields  possess  conventions  and  traditions  of  g^rr  own 
-iich  apply  to  training,  knowledge,  practice,  and  ''°n*nl5  y.  y 
Ike  aKe  members  of  certain  professions  into  closdy  kmt  com 
1  unities  or  subcultures,  having  structures  and  hierarchies  that  y 
;Lict  with  those  of  the  political  or 

U  members  of  these  professional  communities  are  often  devoted 
Urst^ow  y  and  Lgle-mindedly-not  to  say  (in  the  origma^ 
o.  th.  wotd.  idtotic-p-to 
ntals  which  are  insufficiently  attuned  to  the  n 
\  •  t  r  exoressed  by  representatives  or  administrators  of 

A,  ^rpriloL  who  hi.  dashad  wi.h  a«  ad™..- 

latoi  0,  moneymontroller  know,,  oxpottlaa  often  dehnn  iti  own 

tfrator  or  11101  ^  apveloned  a  strong 


itoT  or  monev-cuiiuoiioi 

iFor  instance,  Russian  to1auCTaU''s?at“^^  snre^tp 

,0  free  scientific  inquiry.  /  nji^s  ran  into  difficulties.  Nor  were 

fields  and  such  subversive  econom  research;  or, 

Scientists  permitted  to  'I'''*®.  j  t  jL  the  least,  from  being  philoso- 

Kore  generally,  they  w®''"  efence  attained  highest  achieve- 

phers.  Despite  these  handicaps  chemistry  to 

foents  in  a  variety  of  „),etrv  and  in  some  fields  this  high  tradi- 
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lublic  authorities”^ "ath  those  of  the 

fcsician  (rSerito,™  “""“'”8  *• 

possible  examples.  ^  chapter)  is  only  one  of  counPess 

Sovie!^oMcfi*^ctoe  peculiarities  of  the 

u  ually  goes. 

^Mhere  the  complexity  of  the^H*  -  modem  societies, 

r  quired  for  ZS  tl  !t  T 

vlriety  of  peZe  w  fb  ^  ?  demands  the  collaboration  of  a  great 

4y  take  different  form  taZusSRteca  'Zb’ 

4  struggrfor  pZ;?  f  oZb  “  I”  i‘ 

oLhiuhis,  Pari,  has  plao;,  "IfcSs  "i  "" 

prLssional  claims  that  comeTnJcoiiiZwia 
4  to  reject  them  as  inadmissible  or  incorrl^ThisT 

2tez£rr”~ 

its  flrofessional  problems  could  *h°  ^™“P  experts  that 

theses  of  the  soSreZ  aT  tr  I« 

public.  Again,  this  situation  isTimfer  ZZt  in  Westef 

IsL^'^iZhi  Sir  r  ^eZcably  S 

hence  the  autonomv  an„  uaerea  ratner  than  concentrated; 

J2r«“;2'„n::'2r  r  *“  “'t-i. .» 

.-UrijaL™  ”2  srs-p 2  s-rr  s 
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^  1  .».e. 

them.  It  has  often  regarded  them  as  and 

and  it  has  sought  by  various  to  guidelines  the 

thouAts  under  Party  control,  to  subject  tnem  g 

Party  considered  binding  for  the  entire  socie  y. 

the  intelligentsia  after  the  revolution 

ginebrs,  economists,  and  managers  for  waSce  their  arts 

„h,or..  officL  »  help  ereatt 

anfcd'the  proletarian  army.  These  and  other 

drstroa‘s.Vi»-»“^ 

-Rnt  mativ  communists  distrusted,  riatea,  auu 
for  survival.  But  many  commu  ji.ranking  commumst 

them.  Hiring  them  or  relying  on  them  go  h^n  r  s  ^ 

leLs  1,  houble  Pf  had  ..  i 

practice  of  hiring  spetsy,  in  ,  status  of  the  hour- 

tended  by  leaders  from  Lenm  on  the 

gjois  specialists  thus  was  ears  tte  Soviet 

ijterregnum  of  the  1920s, 

F  ”rs: 

rbgime,  it  could  expect  ^.^eciallv  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 

lJublic  means.  In  many  e  ,  LiKaentsia  during  the  1920s  was 

Lretoe,  4.  P''”""””^ ‘“SX  te  ol  .iter  material 

L  p„™.  P..8">hS  te 

;S  .STor  pclirieal  e.^rvlaiom  The  l.tell.e.u.l 
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which  scientists, 'irtistr^d'Sft?  f  controversies  in 

pustomarily  engage.  Hence  its  ^  *e  spirit  or  of  learning 

pr  pluralistic— aU  with  the  Drovr°tr^°”’  ^®t®''ogeneous 

ommunist  order  drdlfe  ?  ;  ‘he 

|he  Party  and  the  OGPU  keL  e  ^  ‘Gerties,  and  the  vigilance  of 

intelligentsia  within  well  discemiblT  limit's 

idustrialization  campaign  bourpeo^°™  the  very  beginning  of  the 
as  unreliable  collaborators 'in  th  ^  were  singled  out 

Xnism.  Show  trials  and  other  A  V*“P‘  toward  com- 

tljem  as  reactionaries  who  would  res^^^  ‘‘ev'ces  sought  to  unmask 
tgging  the  industrialization  effort  In”^!  ‘^^P^dism  and  were  sabo- 

ecJonomy  and  administration  rid  itseW  of  ™ 

intelligentsia  still  serving  tu  V,  *  ^  members  of  the  old 

and  the  arts,  the  Party  for  thefirst 

fessional  disputes  lending  ii7  decisively  interfered  in  pro- 

“ploletarian”  l  spokesmen  of  a 

arf  tic  pursuits'^SL:^;  aTt  f  tf 

effbrt.  For  the  fir^i  ^  ^  *h®  mdustrialization 

setSed  by  decisions  of  the  Co  ‘^““troversies  were 

Hf,  j,  .le  vi.:7f7r:c"rL7T““"“' 

teLtoe  hariS;tr?  elli  J. 

■«l!e.ls  „a,  sh;«  ite  Zt?  ““1”'  ■>'  *' 

193I.S  eliminated  tlm"  iffi* 

had  j  removed  the  residues  of  if  1^  thoroughly  than  they 
wer  forced  to  Sid  tS  11^  intelligentsia.  In  fact,  they 

art,  and  entertainment  to  some*  *  *  practitioners  of  science, 

denounced  and  cast  out  because' of  th^'T^  themselves  had 
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geois  yetsy  ousted  in  the  late  1920s  or  early  1930s  were  rein¬ 
stated,  They  made  this  cautious  comeback  at  a  time  when  an  even 
more  violent  storm  shook  Soviet  society  and  particularly  affected 
the  various  Soviet  elites:  the  cultural  counterrevolution  coincided 
-anc  not  by  coincidence— with  the  Great  Purge.  And  this  purge 
had  a  decided  effect  on  the  relationship  between  the  regime  and 
the  intelligentsia. 


RECENT  TREATMENT  OF  THE  INTELLIGENTSIA  J 

Any  of  the  intelligentsia  members  who  between  1935  I940 

returr  ed  to  public  service  or  entered  it  for  the  first  time,  did  not 
recehe  even  the  shadow  of  professional  autonomy  they  or  their 
colleagues  had  enjoyed  a  decade  before.  Instead,  they  came  back 
cowed  and  tamed,  fully  aware  of  their  thoroughly  precarious  posi¬ 
tion  and  of  the  claims  the  Party  now  made  on  all  professions.  What 
did  the  Party  now  claim?  It  demanded  the  recognition  that  pro¬ 
fessional  views  and  values  must  always  be  subordinate  to  the  views, 
values,  and  interests  of  the  general  public  (as  expressed  by  the 
Communist  Party) — that  political  considerations  outweigh  all  ex¬ 
pert  opinion  or  knowledge.  From  making  this  demand  the  Party 
since  the  mid- 1930s  has  never  desisted.  This  has  therefore  been  the 
ground  rule  concerning  the  relationship  between  the  intelligentsia 
and  me  Soviet  political  system. 

We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  devices  by  which  the  sys¬ 
tem  secures  and  perpetuates  this  service  relationship  of  the  in¬ 
telligentsia.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  remark  to  be  made  here  is 
that  ill  professional  work  in  the  USSR  depends  on  government  sup¬ 
port.  Personnel,  funds,  equipment,  jobs,  and  work  assignments  all 
come  from  the  public  authorities,  Party  or  government.  They  are 
the  SDle  employer  of  aU  professional  personnel,  the  exclusive  sup¬ 
porter  of  arts  and  science.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  monopo¬ 
listic  position  as  sole  employer  and  supporter  gives  the  regime  wide 
control  over  all  professional  activities.^ 

2  Soviet  ideologists  do  not  tire  of  lamenting  the  sorry  plight  of  the  creative 
intelllctual  under  capitalism  who  is  robbed  of  his  independence  by  subtle 
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In  addition,  the  regime  has  sought  very  strenuously  to  educate 
and  re-educate  the  intelligentsia  for  their  servant  role.  In  all  fields 
of  endeavor,  the  Party  impresses  on  all  professional  personnel  that 
jtheir  thoughts  and  activities,  their  theories  and  applications,  are 
'meaningful  and  valuable  contributions  only  if  they  are  imbued 
with  party  spirit  (partiinost),  socialist  convictions  {ideinost),  civic- 
jmindedness  (grazhdanstvennost) ,  and  other  attitudes  of  loyalty  and 
devotion.  Similarly,  the  Party  seeks  to  convince  the  intelligentsia 
jthat  the  professional  autonomy  it  grants  them,  which  expresses 
jitself  in  the  numerous  professional  associations,  guilds,  unions, 
and  the  like,  must  not  be  misinterpreted  as  a  license  to  deviate  from 
accepted  Soviet  policies,  differ  with  the  Party,  or  develop  narrow 
professional  group  interests.  On  the  whole,  the  Party  seems  to 
pave  been  eminently  successful  in  this  educational  effort.  Although 
there  may  be  some  angry  young  men  who  reject  the  system,  deny 
^he  Party  the  right  to  inject  its  interests  into  intellectual  pursuits, 
pr  proclaim  the  intellectual’s  right  to  turn  his  back  on  the  public 
pterest  (whoever  may  define  it),  the  current  ferment  within  the 
Soviet  intelligentsia  is  not  a  revolt  against  the  Party’s  command 
that  the  educated  must  work  in  the  service  of  the  public.  On  the 
contrary,  a  sensitivity  to  some  “social  command”  was  very  much 
alive  already  in  the  prerevolutionary  intelligentsia,  and  this  has 
survived  (perhaps  with  some  changes  in  emphasis)  and  grown  in 
strength  in  the  present  intelligentsia.  The  Soviet  professional  person 
i:hus  tends  to  be  a  good  organization  man.  Only  the  methods  of 
public  control,  the  delineation  of  competencies  in  this  relationship 
between  political  authorities  and  professional  staff  personnel,  have 
today  become  controversial. 

The  educational  efforts  to  coordinate  the  intelligentsia’s  work 
with  the  aims  of  the  Party  is  strongly  supported  by  the  material 
pnd  psychological  rewards  the  educated  receive,  which  tie  them  to 
the  regime.  As  we  have  observed  earlier,  a  higher  education  carries 
\pith  it  great  prestige,  much  responsibility,  and  appreciable  ad- 

but  effective  means,  including  job  control  and  indoctrination.  See  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Marxism-Leninism,  pp.  22  and  288-289.  For  the  much  more 
direct  subjection  of  the  Soviet  intelligentsia  to  political  control,  these  ideolo¬ 
gists  find  only  words  of  praise. 
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vanta^ics  with  regard  to  the  opulence  of  life.  In  this  fashion,  the 
regime  i  makes  loyal  service  attractive  to  the  intelligentsia.  At  the 
same  l  ime,  legal  and  extralegal  sanctions  aplenty  are  at  the  regime’s 
dispof  al  for  use  against  any  recalcitrant  or  rebellious  members  of 

the  ec  ucated  elite.  . 

Fir  ally,  the  professional  men,  like  all  other  members  of  Soviet 
socie^,  are  held  in  line  by  a  variety  of  organizational  controls. 
First,  every  field  of  endeavor  has  its  own  professional  association  or 
union.  Membership  in  such  associations  is  essential,  as  a  rule,  for 
anyone  who  wishes  to  practice  his  profession.  A  writer  not  belong¬ 
ing  tc  the  writers’  union  cannot  get  his  books  published;  a  physician 
not  telonging  to  the  medical  association  is  not  likely  to  be  hired; 
and  !io  forth  for  most  higher  professional  activities.  Hence  these 
prof dssional  associations  can  function  as  disciplinary  organizations 
(just  as  a  medical  association  or  a  bar  association  in  the  West  has 
disci] fiinary  powers  over  its  members),  and,  more  generally,  as 
transmission  belts  for  the  Party’s  interests.  Needless  to  say,  their 
higher  cadres  are  subject  to  the  nomenklatura  system;  and  those 
who! are  at  the  very  top  of  their  professions,  organizationally,  are 
not  Necessarily  its  outstanding  practitioners.  Instead,  like  their  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  West,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  its  outstanding 
political  operators,  with  due  regard  for  great  differences  in  the 
process  of  selection.  To  this  we  have  to  add  one  other  method  of 
organizational  control.  The  various  higher  professions,  we  must 
realize,  do  not  in  the  USSR  work  independently,  except  in  rare 
cases.  Engineers  or  physicians  cannot  open  their  own  consultant 
firms.  Lawyers  cannot  simply  hang  out  their  shingle  and  thep  drum 
up  a  clientele.  Like  a  great  many  of  their  Western  colleagues,  the 
Soviet  intelligentsia  work  for  some  large  organization  in  which  they 
theriselves  occupy  something  like  a  staff  position.  Teachers  in 
schciols  and  universities  are  subordinate  to  directors  and  deans. 
Doctors  work  in  clinics  and  hospitals;  engineers,  in  many  kinds  of 
enterprises  and  agencies;  judges,  in  courts;  artists,  on  commissions 
or  even  according  to  a  production  plan;  and  so  forth.  In  almost  all 
of  these  cases,  the  professional  occupies  a  subordinate  position  in  an 
administrative  or  bureaucratic  structure  which  may  often  be  under 
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the  command  of  a  professional  administrator,  a  generalist  assigned 
to  his  post  by  the  Party.  Even  if  this  administrative  chief  comes 
from  the  ranks  of  the  profession  to  which  his  subordinates  belong 
(e.g.,  a  physician  who  has  become  director  of  a  hospital),  we  know 
jfrom  our  own  experience  that  the  professional  who  turns  adminis- 
jtrator  tends  to  lose  touch  with  his  profession  and  to  become  an 
joutsider;  and  those  who  make  the  appointments  to  administrative 
hne  positions  tend  to  choose  the  “operators”  or  “politicians,”  i.e,, 
|those  who  have  already  shown  that  they  aspire  to  careers  as  bureau¬ 
cratic  hierarchs  rather  than  practitioners  of  their  professional  skill. 
In  his  place  of  work,  therefore,  the  man  of  higher  education  finds 
confirmation  of  his  role  as  servant  and,  hence,  firm  limits  to  his 
professional  autonomy. 

Even  though  most  Western  observers  would  probably  agree  with 
ihis  summary  of  the  place  of  the  intelligentsia  in  the  Soviet  political 
system,  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  fashionable  among  Western 
social  scientists  specializing  in  Soviet  studies  to  see  the  intelligentsia 
or  various  groups  within  it  as  political  forces  which  claim  and  as- 


^me  greater  and  greater  autonomy  within  the  Soviet  system.  The 
i^telligenteia  or  various  parts  of  it,  such  as  the  scientists,  the 
Jilitary,  industrial  managers,  students,  artists  and  writers,  more  and 
more  appear  in  the  discussions  of  Western  scholars  as  interest 


wroups  with  a  certain  amount  of  power — how  much  power  is  the 
sbbject  of  considerable  controversy  or  guesswork.  Those  stressing 
Je  totalitarian  nature  of  the  communist  dictatorship  are  likely  to 
^scount  the  influence  of  professional  or  any  other  special  groups; 
those  who  stress  the  similarities  between  highly  industrialized 
sjjcieties  regardless  of  ideology  or  formal  constitution  will  look 
for  evidence  of  a  well-developed  system  of  interest-group  politics. 
Ijhe  attempt  made  in  this  book  to  forego  both  models  in  favor  of  a 
comparison  with  large  bureaucratic  structures  is,  perhaps,  the  al¬ 
ternative  which  subsumes  insights  offered  by  both  those  theories 
without  succumbing  to  the  exaggerations  of  either. 

We  do  have  much  evidence  that  many  professions  possess  a  cer¬ 
tain  independence  or  autonomy  of  judgment,  that  there  are  points 
o^  view  which  distinguish  specific  groups  of  professional  experts 
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from  the  political  elite  in  the  Soviet  Union,  The  evidence  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  countless  controversies  that  have  been  going  on, 
especialy  since  Stalin’s  death,  in  virtually  all  fields  of  inquiry  and 
professional  activity,  whether  military  strategy,  architectural  style 
and  city  planning,  economic  management  and  economic  analysis, 
education  and  the  treatment  of  the  young,  problems  of  law  and  law 
enforcement,  journalism,  farm  organization,  foreign  policy,  and  a 
host  of  other  fields.  In  all  these  areas,  professional  experts,  within 
the  last  ten  years  or  so,  seem  to  have  taken  the  initiative  in  urging 
rethinking  of  old  dogmas  and  reform  of  established  practices,  often 
with  the  hidden  implication  that  they,  the  experts,  are  the  ones  who 
should  )Olve  problems  falling  within  the  realm  of  their  expertise. 
This  hundred-pronged  attack  on  the  universal  competence  of  the 
professional  decision-makers  in  the  Communist  Party  is  one  of 
the  basijc  features  of  the  so-called  revisionist  rebellion  that  broke 
into  the  open  after  Stalin’s  death.  The  Party  has  opposed  this 
revision  sm  and  won  victories  over  it;  yet,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  oldjorthodoxies  of  past  decades,  its  fight  against  revisionism 
looks  like  a  continual  defensive  battle,  a  steady  retreat  before  an 
enemy  with  plenty  of  strong  reserves.  In  almost  every  field  of 
thought  j  and  activity  the  professional  experts  have  won  partial 
victorie^  over  the  dogmatists,  and  the  Party  line  has  softened. 

Despite  the  ubiquitousness  of  such  retreats,  they  are  no  more 
than  circumstantial  evidence.  To  answer  the  question  about  the 
actual  relationship  of  the  intelligentsia  to  the  top  decision-making 
machinery  we  simply  have  not  got  enough  information.  We  cannot 
know  precisely  how  much,  how  often,  and  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  he  men  of  the  Party  Presidium,  the  Secretariat,  or  the 
Central  Committee  consult  experts  in  various  fields.  We  do  not 
know  the  channels  through  which  such  consultation  takes  place, 
the  directness  of  access  professionals  have  to  the  top  politicians,  or 
precisely  what  kind  of  experts  do,  and  do  not,  have  access.  We 
have  insufficient  knowledge  of  any  tests  of  strength  that  might  have 
taken  place  or  of  the  forms  which  such  tests  might  have  assumed. 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  in  any  real  test  of  strength  the  Party 
will  inevitably  win.  This  would  mean,  to  give  a  concrete  example, 
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that  the  military,  in  the  USSR,  are  weaker  than  the  peasantry.  For 
the  peasants  have  been  effective  in  their  resistance  against  the 
kolkhoz  as  it  was  originally  conceived.  The  present-day  collective 
farm  and  many  farm  policies  represent  a  compromise.  Has  the 
Soviet  regime,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  ever  been  forced  to  make 
compromises  in  the  face  of  a  recalcitrant  military  estabUshment? 
Would  such  a  necessity  arise  in  a  real  conflict  of  interests  (for  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  political  leadership  decided  that  complete  disarma¬ 
ment  was  a  desirable  goal  for  the  immediate  future)?  Or  could  the 
Party  leadership  abolish  this  military  establishment  and  “convert 
its  personnel  to  peaceful  use?^  Could  the  Party  leadership  (or  would 
it  dare)  reimpose  on  writers  and  artists  the  canons  of  socialist 
realism  in  their  most  rigid  stalinist  form?  Or,  to  go  to  a  different 
field:  what  precisely  is  the  process  of  give-and-take  (if  there  is 
one)  that  determines  budgets  for  scientific  enquiry,  especially  for 
so-called  basic  research,  which  means  research  not  promising  im¬ 
mediately  useful  results?  These  questions  cannot  be  answered, 
partly  because  the  decision-making  and  the  conflicts  of  interest 
go  on  behind  closed  doors,  but  also  because  they  assume  that 
simple,  generalizing  answers  can  be  given  to  describe  a  relationship 
which  must  have  become  extremely  complicated  and  fluid.^ 

Perhaps  we  can  say  no  more  than  that  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  Soviet  intelligentsia  need  each  other  and  are  dependent  on  each 
other,  even  while  their  respective  outlooks  and  goals  may  not 
always  coincide.  Their  relationship  is  therefore  ambiguous,  tense, 
and  changeable.  There  have  been  times  when  individuals  in  one 
of  these  groups  thought  they  could  dispense  with  the  other.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  clash  of  goals  is  not  always  manifest;  the  Party  has 
absorbed  the  leading  cadres  of  the  intelligentsia,  while  the  latter, 

3  Just  a  few  years  ago,  the  regime  drastically  reduced  the  size  of  its 

military  forces  and,  in  the  course  of  this,  dismissed  thousands  of  career 
officers,  redeploying  them  in  other  occupations.  What  difficulties  stood  in  the 
way  of  this  rather  bold  step,  and  what  political  repercussions  it  may  have 
had,  remains  a  subject  for  speculation.  . 

4  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  pressures  on  Soviet  scientific  insti¬ 
tutions  to  work  on  applied  problems  and  coordinate  research  with  economic 
growth,  see  Nicholas  DeWitt,  “Soviet  Science:  The  Industrial  Debate, 
Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientist,  XVI,  6  (June  i960). 
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whole,  is  loyal  to  the  regime  and  accepts  it  as  legitimate. 
J)ical  Soviet  engineer,  judge,  journalist,  agronomist,  teacher, 
probably  as  conformist  as  his  Western  colleague, 
applies  even  more  to  certain  specialties  of  tremendous  im- 
e  for  a  political  regime,  hence  subject  to  the  most  cautious 
^el  recruitment  practices.  The  police  and  the  military  come 
as  the  most  outstanding  examples  of  such  highly  sensitive 
ies;  the  foreign  service  is  another.  One  can  be  sure  that 
se  areas  the  regime  will  not  admit  any  but  the  most  trusted 
al  citizens.  These  services  are  so  very  sensitive  politically 
j  their  highest  officials  have  tremendous  amounts  of 
In  the  foreign  service,  this  may  be  no  more  than  the  power 
ayal.  In  the  armed  forces,  power  lies  in  the  equipment  over 
they  dispose,  whereas  the  power  of  the  police  lies  in  the 
Information  they  possess  about  every  member  of  the  society, 
bie  armed  forces  and  the  police  are  particularly  essential  and 
i|larly  dangerous  to  every  political  order.  Since  in  the  case  of 
ed  forces  this  special  relationship  was  made  even  more  qom- 
by  initial  ideological  problems,  perhaps  a  few  words  should 
about  the  place  of  the  military  in  the  Soviet  political  system. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  MILITARY 


pe  it  was  born  in  revolution  and  civil  war  (complicated  by 
intervention) ,  the  Soviet  state  from  its  very  beginning  faced 
to  defend  itself  militarily.  Together  with  this  undeniable 
liowever,  came  a  dispute  within  the  Party  leadership  over  the 
jds  and  organization  of  this  defense,  because  a  number  of 
Bolsheviks  argued  that  every  class  has  its  own  way  of 
I  warfare,  and  that  therefore  methods  of  combat  and  the 
ization  of  military  command  practiced  by  armies  heretofore 
be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  new,  revolutionary,  proletarian 
war.  In  the  course  of  the  civil  war,  this  controversy  was 
d  in  favor  of  conventional  strategy,  tactics,  and  organization, 
uently,  the  Soviet  state  at  once  required  large  numbers  of 
military  commanders,  experts  in  warfare,  and  these  could 
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come  only  from  among  men  who  had  served  as  commissioned  or 
noncommissioned  officers  in  the  tsarist  forces.  This  is  in  fact  the 
group  from  which  the  Red  Army  recruited  a  large  proportion  of 
its  commanders.  Tsarist  officers  were  placed  in  charge  of  Red  Army 
units  and  remained  in  prominent,  and  at  times  highest,  places  for 
more  than  two  decades.  Thus  a  problem  confronted  the  Soviet 
regime  more  starkly  than  most  other  political  systems  (even  though 
all  systems  do  face  it) :  how  to  protect  itself  against  its  own  troops  or 
its  own  generals.  As  in  the  case  of  all  other  professions,  a  system’s 
protective  devices  against  its  professional  elites  must  not  be  so 
stringent  that  they  paralyze  those  elites  in  their  actions  and  therefore 
deprive  the  system  of  their  services.  The  military  commander  whom 
the  regime  does  not  trust  must  be  prevented  from  using  his  weapons 
and  troops  against  the  regime,  but  must  remain  free  to  train  and 
use  them  elfectively  against  external  or  internal  enemies. 

In  the  first  years  of  Soviet  rule,  the  regime  took  a  number  of 
measures  to  achieve  this  end.  Most  important  among  them  was  a 
dual  command  system,  according  to  which  all  military  units  had  two 
commanders — a  military  specialist  (commander)  and  a  political 
head  (commissar) — who  had  joint  responsibility  for  their  unit  and 
its  operations.  No  order  was  valid  that  was  not  signed  by  both. 
Where  differences  in  background,  education,  political  views,  mili¬ 
tary  experience,  and  other  matters  were  as  great  as  they  were  be¬ 
tween  military  specialists  and  Bolshevik  commissars,  this  system  was 
likely  to  operate  only  with  a  great  deal  of  friction.  But  this  was  a 
price  the  regime  had  to  pay  for  its  safety  against  its  own  armed 
forces.  As  an  emissary  of  the  Party,  the  commissar  had  direct  access 
to  Communist  Party  authorities  and  could  play  them  against  military 
headquarters,  in  case  of  conflict  with  his  co-commander.  The  Party 
caucus  or  cell  within  any  unit,  meanwhile,  acted  as  an  additional 
check  on  the  commander.  This  Party  cell,  of  course,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  channel  of  communication  between  the  commissar  and  the 
troops.  He  could  thus  rely  on  support  from  below  as  well  as  above. 
The  revolutionary  traditions  of  the  Red  Army  further  weakened  the 
professional  officer’s  position.  It  injected  into  the  armed  forces 
strongly  negative  attitudes  against  military  discipline,  rank- 
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ousness,  and  the  previously  prevalent  caste  spirit.  Soldiers 
as  commanders  were  told  that  the  officer  was  a  servant 
than  a  figure  of  authority;  attempts  were  made  to  do  away 
<j)fiicers’  privileges  and  distinctions  outside  of  duty  hours — all 
order  to  weaken  the  commander’s  status  as  an  authoritarian 
Needless  to  say,  the  regime  supplemented  these  devices  by 
iistomary  police  supervision,  by  political  education,  by  psy- 
^ical  rewards  for  the  faithful  or  successful,  and  by  the  effort 
n  new  military  cadres  from  among  the  working  class,  who 
soon  make  it  unnecessary  to  hire  specialists  trained  by  the 
army. 

e  so  many  other  things  in  the  USSR,  some  of  these  pdlicies 
reversed  in  the  1930s.  Abandoning  its  egalitarian  rhetoric, 
4gime  reintroduced  ranks  and  rank-consciousness,  sharp  dis- 
j  for  subordinates,  conspicuous  privileges  for  commanders, 
onal  military  spirit  and  old  military  traditions.  The  institution 
commissar  was  subjected  to  much  experimentation.  Com- 
s  were  abolished,  reinstituted,  and  abolished  again.  The 
Purge  thinned  their  ranks  and  those  of  the  military  specialists 
What  emerged  from  the  experiments  was  the  institution  of 
^mpolit.^ 

zampolit  is  the  unit’s  deputy  commander  with  special  au- 
in  political  affairs.  Unlike  the  old  commissar,  he  is  usually  a 
officer  with  professional  military  training.  But  in  addition  to 
|he  Party  has  also  trained  him  for  his  political  role.  The 
olit  thus  plays  two  roles  and  is  directly  responsible  to  two 
ucratic  agencies.  As  deputy  commander,  he  belongs  to  the 
Df  his  superior  officer  and  is  subject  to  his  authority  just  like 
(j)ther  subordinate.  His  duties  to  his  commander  are  strictly 
ry;  and  the  fortunes  of  battle  may  compel  him  to  function 
intensively  as  a  professional  military  man.  Even  in  his  cajpacity 
ideal  affairs  officer,  he  is  responsible  to  his  commander.  His 
in  this  regard  are  to  maintain  the  unit  in  a  high  state  of 

institution  analogous  to  the  zampolit  existed  within  the  forces  of  the 
police  (militsiia),  until  this  political  control  organ  was  abolished  in 
]j956.  For  the  pertinent  decree,  see  Spravochnik  Partiinogo  Rabotnika, 

(1957).  PP-  408-409. 
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morale.  To  this  end,  he  is  obliged  to  give  political  instruction  to 
the  personnel  of  his  unit,  either  personally  or  (in  a  larger  unit) 
through  his  subordinate  information  and  education  staff.  He  is 
supposed  to  observe  the  unit’s  state  of  morale,  report  on  it  regularly 
and  frequently,  and  seek  to  improve  it,  not  only  by  political  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  also  by  maintaining  recreational  facilities  and  perhaps 
even  by  acting  as  an  informal  channel  for  complaints  and  griev¬ 
ances.  Yet,  the  zampoUt  is  also  the  Party’s  direct  representative 
within  the  unit.  With  respect  to  political  matters,  he  reports  directly 
to  the  next  higher  zampolit  and  his  political  staff,  in  a  chain  of 
command  that  ends  in  the  Military  Department  (Main  Political 
Administration)  of  the  Party’s  Central  Committee  (and  even  here 
the  relationship  between  military  and  political  matters  remains 
ambiguous,  because  this  particular  segment  of  the  Party  apparatus 
is  simultaneously  a  division  within  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Defense).® 

Whereas  the  Great  Purge  and  the  ensuing  pattern  of  government 
under  Stalin  asserted  the  sovereignty  of  the  political  over  the 
military  leadership,  the  changes  in  the  treatment  of  the  officer  corps 
signify  a  changed  relationship  between  the  regime  and  the  armed 
forces.  In  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Soviet  rule,  the  gulf  between  the 
Party  and  the  army  was  deep  and  wide;  mutual  suspicions  were 
strong,  and  the  commissar  system  symbolized  this  gulf.  Today  the 
regime  and  the  armed  forces  have  approached  and  probably  ac¬ 
cepted  each  other.  The  higher  officer  is  very  likely  to  be  a  Party 
jmember.  In  turn,  the  Party  acknowledges  military  commanders  as 
leading  citizens;  and  during  wars  or  military  emergencies,  Party 

^  Below  the  Central  Committee’s  Main  Political  Administration,  and 
above  the  hierarchy  of  line  unit  zampolits,  army  groups,  military  district 
jcommands,  air  defense  commands,  and  fleets  had  Political  Administrations, 
[the  chiefs  of  which  were  ex  officio  members  of  the  commander’s  war  council, 
ljust  as  the  zampolit  is  ex  officio  an  assistant  commander.  These  political 
jchiefs,  as  well  as  the  zampolits  subordinate  to  them,  were  formerly  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Main  Political  Administration.  In  i960,  however,  the  Po- 
jlitical  Administrations  were  transformed  into  Party  committees  run  by 
[bureaus  whose  personnel  was,  at  least  formally,  elected  by  the  members. 
[It  is  not  clear  whether  this  formal  rearrangement  has  any  substantive 
[importance. 

I  For  a  Soviet  discussion  of  these  institutions,  see  B.  Korshunov,  “Politi- 
bheskie  organy,  partiinye  i  komsomol’skie  organizatsii  Sovetskoi  Armii  i 
yoenno-morskogo  Flota,”  Kommunist  Vooruzhennykh  Sil,  No.  5  (i960). 
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Chapter  XXll 
Bureaucratic  Government 
and  "Totalitarianism" 


fhe  ideological  mark  of  The  Fourth  Epoch-that  which  sets  it 
oh  from  The  Modern  Age— is  that  the  ideas  of  freedom  and 
oV  reason  have  become  moot;  that  increased  rationality  may  not 
bh  assumed  to  make  for  increased  freedom. 

C.  Wright  Mills 

The  difference  between  capitalism  and  socialism  is  this:  Capital- 
i  m  entails  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man.  Under  socialism  the 
Mationship  is  reversed. 

Soviet  joke 


In  thi  preceding  pages  we  have  attempted  to  survey  the  Soviet 
politilal  system,  its  origins,  its  component  parts  and  structure,  and 
inner  of  operating  and  functioning.  Occasionally,  we  have 
ventured  timid  guesses  about  trends  of  development  or 
ible  modes  of  change.  Perhaps  we  should  now  try  to  ask  these 
tions  once  again  in  a  much  more  general  way,  to  summarize 
hole  book  by  making  a  final  broad  statement  about  the  nature 
;  Soviet  political  system. 

le  main  theme  of  the  preceding  chapters  has  been  that  the 
USSft  is  best  understood  as  a  large,  complex  bureaucracy  corn- 
lie  in  its  structure  and  functioning  to  giant  corporations, 
es,  government  agencies,  and  similar  institutions— some  people 
;  wish  to  add  various  churches^ — in  the  West.  It  shar^p  with 
bureaucracies  many  principles  of  organization  and  patterns 
ianagement.  It  is  similar  to  them  also  in  its  typical  successes 

ithers  might  refer  to  Western  wartime  economies,  either  to  compare  the 
to  Ae  United  States-at-war,  or  to  compare  the  P™Wems  of  Soviet 
hers  to  those  of  American  plant  managers  in  wartime  See  Lynn 

;on,  The  Contrasting  Economics  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  19  3),  p-  3- 
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and  inefficiencies,  in  the  gratifications  and  frustrations  it  offers  its 
constituents  m  its  socialization  and  recruitment  policies,  communi¬ 
cations  problems,  and  many  other  features.  The  Soviet  Union 
shares  with  giant  organizations  everywhere  the  urge  to  organize 
a  human  activities  rationally,  from  professional  life  to  consump- 
lon  patterns  and  leisure  activities.  It  has  in  common  with  them  a 
oroughly  authontarian  political  structure,  in  which  the  elite  is 
m  epen  ent  of  control  by  the  lower-ranking  members  of  the 
orgamzation  even  though  all  or  most  giant  bureaucracies  in  the 
modem  world  insist  that  their  rank-and-file  constituents  participate 
m  the  organization’s  public  life.  Both  in  the  USSR  and  in  Iwee 
orgamzations  elsewhere,  the  individual  finds  himself  thrown  into  a 
situation  in  which  unseen  and  uncontrollable  authorities  ceaselessly 
impose  social  change  unwanted  by  the  constituents.  All  human 
beings  must  live  m  a  world  they  themselves  did  not  make;  but  in 

modern  bureaucracies,  they  live  in  worlds  someone  is  constantly 
seeking  to  remake.^  ^ 

In  thus  describing  the  USSR  as  a  modern  bureaucracy  writ  large 
|we  are  rejecting  two  other  interpretations  with  a  certain  amount  of 
currency  today:  that  which  assumes  the  Soviet  Union  is  on  its  way 
to  becoming  a  so-called  “open  society,”  and  that  which  refers  to 
it  as  a  totalitarian”  government. 

The  term  “open  society”  is  used  loosely  today,  with  ill-defined 
|)r  imprecise  meaning.  But  we  may  nonetheless  be  able  to  select  a 
few  basic  features  that  eyeryone  who  uses  the  term  attributes  to 
jt.  Among  these  are  heterogeneity  and  conflict:  whoever  speaks  of 
Jhe  open  society  appears  to  assume  that  it  is  pluralistic  in  structure 
that  confiictmg  interests  can  be  attributed  to  the  individuals  and 
^oups  composing  it,  and  that  therefore  there  is  in  fact  a  continual 
Clash  of  interests,  even  though  a  well-functioning  open  society  will 
Ijave  available  methods  to  alleviate  conflicts,  to  find  compromises 
£|n  F®s®rve  the  community.  But,  since  heterogeneity  and  conflict 
can  doubtless  be  found  in  all  societies,  those  who  speak  of  “open 
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s''  would  have  to  add  that  this  pluralism  has  to  be  free  and 
eous,  that  the  ability  to  fight  for  individual  or  group  in- 
|must  not  be  limited,  and  that  there  must  be  no  arbitrary  au- 
which  can  decide  conflicts  by  imposing  a  decision  on  the 
i^ing  groups.  Instead,  ultimate  authority  for  all  decisions  affect- 
community  lies  in  the  community  itself — ^which  means  in  the 
ing  groups.  Although  people  using  the  term  would  undoubt- 
Imit  that  the  power  of  different  groups  decides  the  outcome  of 
s  of  interests  (and  power  may  be  a  function  of  the  group’s 
,  size,  prestige,  access  to  policy-makers,  economic  role  withm 
immunity,  or  other  factors),  the  notion  of  the  “open  society 
to  assume  that  normally  the  various  interests  within  the 
[janity  will  tend  to  balance  each  other,  that  the  open  society 
ire  maintains  itself  in  a  continually  changing  equilibrium, 
conflicts  within  the  community  will  normally  be  resolved  by 
iijomise.  Intimately  related  to  this  postulate  of  dynamic  equi- 
[,  finally,  is  the  concept  of  freedom  as  an  essential  concjition 
open  society.  Examined  closely,  freedom  in  this  context 
to  mean  nothing  else  than  the  absence  of  a  universally  bind- 
leme  of  values  (except,  perhaps,  a  commonly  held  resolve  to 
>ive  this  very  condition).  The  “open  society”  implies  a  re- 
to  acknowledge  moral  absolutes.  It  is  relativistic,  individu- 
,  and  perhaps  in  a  certain  sense  amoral.  Again,  this  moral 
ism  can  be  described  in  positive  terms  as  a  commitment  to 
im,  individualism,  or  antiauthoritarianism — hence  as  the  ex¬ 
on  of  a  strong  humanistic  ethic,  which  the  citizens  remember 
because  they  appeal  to  its  lofty  ideas  whenever  they  assert 
freedom  and  defend  it  against  encroaching  authoritarian  de- 


[S. 


[vould  be  going  too  far  here  to  investigate  whether  this  image 
open  society  corresponds  to  any  existing  political  system 
[)r  present.  But  it  seems  perfectly  justified  to  assert  that  cen- 
■d  control,  homogenized  patterns  of  organization,  and  a  uni- 
I  binding  set  of  values  and  priorities  still  prevail  in  the 
^  and  distinguish  it  from  industrial  societies  of  the  We^t.  To 
ire,  in  this  book  we  have  repeatedly  noted  trends  toward  the 
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formation  of  groups  and  special  interests.  We  have  referred  to  a 
clash  of  outlooks  and  values  between  various  segments  of  the 
population.  We  have  noted  that  the  elite  itself  has  become  aware 
of  the  disadvantages  of  terror,  thought  control,  and  overcentraliza¬ 
tion.  There  is  looseness,  elasticity,  and  heterogeneity  in  the  vast 
structure  of  the  Soviet  political  system,  as  in  any  giant  bureaucracy 
elsewhere.  But  the  system  remains  unified  under  one  command,  co¬ 
ordinated  by  one  universally  binding  set  of  goals,  guided  and 
controlled  by  one  central  hierarchy.  The  bureaucratic  ethos  is 
incomparably  stronger  than  the  libertarian. 

Again,  we  have  noted  the  intelligentsia’s  yearning  for  professional 
autonomy,  the  increasing  dependence  of  the  Party  on  technical 
experts  whose  work  they  cannot  really  understand,  and  the  leaders’ 
reluctance  to  resort  to  Stalinist  methods  of  terror.  We  can  expect 
the  Soviet  system  to  go  on  decentralizing  its  administration,  to 
place  more  and  more  technical  details  in  the  hands  of  lower  organi¬ 
zations,  including  citizens’  groups  at  the  grass  roots.  But  we 
should  not  expect  the  Party  to  yield  its  sovereign  command  position 
without  a  serious  struggle,  in  which  it  would  have  at  its  disposal 
many  effective  devices.  And  even  if  the  Party  were  replaced,  it 
would  take  more  than  a  mere  change  of  power  elites  to  give  the 
USSR  that  pluralistic  structure  of  groups,  interests,  and  ideas  we 
see  (or  at  least  think  we  see)  in  some  Western  societies.  Organiza¬ 
tion  seems  still  to  be  far  stronger  than  pluralism;  command  and 
duty,  superior  to  interests  and  rights.  Despite  the  ever  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  open  disputes  among  the  various  elites,  the  Soviet  sys¬ 
tem  will  doubtless  be  able  to  present  itself  as  a  unified  bureaucratic 

command  structure  to  the  outside  world  as  well  as  to  its  own 
citizenry. 

Because  of  this,  many  Western  scholars  have  called  the  USSR 
a  “totalitarian”  government— a  term  this  book  has  avoided  or  used 
only  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  The  word  “totalitarianism”  has 
been  in  use  among  Western  social  scientists  since  World  War  II. 

It  represents  the  effort  to  define  features  characterizing  the  rule 
j)f  both  Stalin  and  Hitler  and  perhaps  some  of  their  allies  and 
satellites.  This  effort  is  related  to  the  abrupt  change  in  foreign 
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policy  when  the  Western  allies,  after  just  defeating  the  Axis  powers, 
found  themselves  engaged  in  a  fierce  cold  war  against  their  former 
ally.  1;  was  not  an  altogether  successful  undertaking,  because  in 
its  attempt  to  find  common  denominators  it  tended  to  neglect 
essential  differences  in  origin,  structure,  aims,  and  functioning  o 
the  Wo  regimes.  Moreover,  it  may  have  been  unnecessary  to  use 
the  word.  New  terms  must  be  introduced  into  the  discourse  of  socia 
sciende  when  new  phenomena  appear  which  old  terms  do  not 
adeqdately  denote.  The  use  of  a  new  word  clearly  implied  that 
Hitlei’s  Third  Reich  and  Stalin’s  USSR,  together  with  some  similar 
systems,  were  something  unique  and  totally  new— a  claim  whic 

appears  highly  dubious.  ^ 

Precisely  what  was  new  in  these  political  systems  remained  con- 
trovirsial.  The  few  important  attempts  to  define  totalitarianism  do 
so  iri  divergent  fashion.  But  a  term  which  upon  closer  examination 
turn;  out  to  have  varied  meanings  should  be  rejected.  To  be  sure, 
all  those  who  use  it  might  agree  on  a  very  broad  and  vague  defini¬ 
tion! but  terms  that  are  too  vague  become  useless.  Attempts  to  give 
the  Ivord  more  specific  meaning  have  caused  difficulties.  In  efforts 
to  list  the  specific  features  which  the  Third  Reich  and  the  USS 
had 'in  common,  the  fact  that  both  systems  underwent  changes  was 
perilexing.  Is  a  single  party  with  a  monopoly  of  power  an  essential 
featlire  of  totalitarianism?  In  the  Third  Reich,  the  party  played  a 
mo|e  negligible  role.  Is  police  terror  a  necessary  mgredient  of  it. 
In  Ihe  USSR  the  importance  of  terror  has  declined,  as  have,  per¬ 
haps,  the  intensity  of  indoctrination,  the  mania  for  centralization, 
and  other  features  thought  by  some  to  be  essential  elements  of 
Soviet  totalitarianism.  Western  scholars  still  using  the  term  there- 
fori  have  begun  to  talk  about  a  mellowed  totalitarianism,  en¬ 
lightened  totalitarianism,  or  totalitarianism  with  a  new  look,  thus 
inJcating  that  the  term  in  itself  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 

\  definition  on  which  all  who  write  about  totalitarianisn^  might, 
peihaps,  agree  would  be  as  follows:  those  political  systems  are 
totllitarian  which  seek  to  politicize  all  human  endeavor,  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  plan  all  human  relationships.  In  such  systems,  the  outside 
observer  detects  something  like  creeping  coercion,  a  silent  trans- 
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“i;  “d  patterns 

uman  Me  according  to  a  preconceived  design.  In  effect  this 

founts  to  the  extension  of  bureaucratic  principles  of  organizMioi 

IS  presupposes,  of  course,  the  presence  of  a  sovereign  elite  or 
torarchy  powerful  enough  to  effect  such  a  restructuring  of  the  entire 

If  totalitarianism  be  thus  defined,  we  obtain  once  again  the  im- 

'tT  »  "O'*-  blu” 

ra^  writ  large.  To  be  sure,  one  might  argue  that  in  the  process  of 
|being  writ  large,  bureaucracy  as  we  know  it  in  Western  societies 
undergoes  a  very  significant  change;  it  becomes  virtually  all- 
powerful.  In  the  West,  bureaucracies  customarily  exist  within  Lger 
pocieties,  which  hmit  their  effectiveness.  In  the  USSR,  bureaucracy 
has  taken  over  the  society  and  thus  is  subject  to  no  checks.  nJ 
pestern  bureaucracy  can  wield  the  kind  of  terror  practiced  by 
German  or  Soviet  police  organizations.  No  Western  corporate/ 

r  T"  """«"•«?  >"  "f  me.  I(  .nyone  feel.  ft. 

rge  to  dramatize  this  difference  between  bureaucracy-simple  and 

^meaucracy-writ-large  by  labeling  the  latter  totalitarian,  si  be  M 

i  maToTlh 

i  may,  on  balance,  confuse  more  than  it  enlightens. 

I  One  might  perhaps  argue  that  such  a  definition  of  the  Soviet 
jystem  as  total  bureaucratization  fails  to  incorporate  one  principle 
jf  operanon  that  pervades  all  its  parts.  That  is  the  frantic  pace  of 
action  which  the  regime  wishes  to  impart  to  all  citizens  Ld  all 
brgamzations.  Soviet  government  is  very  intense  government  It 
sUs  to  find  itself  in  a  never-ending  state  of  emefgency.  Setral 

tfirtM  fluidity  of  Soviet  institu- 

turnover  of  cadre  personnel,  the  elite’s  ability  to  make  sudden 
changes  in  po  icies  or  views  without  much  psychological  prepara- 

^izens.  The  outsider  gets  the  impression  that  the  Soviet  system 
p|g  individual  and  group  achievement  norms  too  high,  that  it 
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deman  is  more  of  its  citizens  in  performance  than  they  can  dehver, 
and  that  it  expects  them  to  adjust  and  change  their  personalities, 
their  thoughts,  their  way  of  life,  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  than 
is  humanly  possible. 

Now  even  this  phenomenon  is  familiar  to  students  of  modem 
large-  jcale  organization  and  bureaucracy  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  comment.  Hence  the  fact  that  Soviet  citizens  are 
harassed,  that  the  regime  claims  their  total  personalities  and  seeks 
even  :o  change  their  very  nature,  is  not  sufficiently  new  or  different 

to  wa  rrant  the  use  of  a  new  word. 

Again,  many  Western  social  scientists  might  define  totalitarian¬ 
ism  as  the  end  of  politics.  Whether  or  not  this  is  acceptable  depends 
on  tie  definition  of  politics.  Soviet  writers  would  probably  be 
inclined  to  identify  the  political  with  conscious  and  long-range 
planning,  with  rational  decision-making  based  on  a  “scientific” 
studv  of  historical  trends  and  the  interests  of  mankind.  In  line  with 
this,*^  they  would  have  to  claim  that  their  system  represents  the 
triumph  of  politics  over  economics  and  all  other  human  activities, 
the  nrimacy  of  conscious  planning  over  spontaneous  life.  Western 
schc  lars,  in  contrast,  would  tend  to  define  politics  as  the  stmggle  of 
intei  ests  in  the  process  of  making  decisions  binding  for  the  entire 
system.  Now  in  the  USSR  this  kind  of  struggle  has  not  been  elimi¬ 
nated,  but  goes  on  just  as  it  does  in  every  complex  bureaucratic 
system.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  pursued  quite  in  the  open,  and  only  a 
small  minority  of  citizens  participate  in  it  with  any  effect--but 
the  same  can  be  said  of  many  Western  bureaucracies,  public  as 
wel  as  private.  We  can  therefore  say  that  bureaucratization  damp¬ 
ens  or  mitigates  the  political  process  and  removes  it  both  from 
puljlic  view  and  from  the  hands  of  the  “common  man,”  but  does 
not  eliminate  it  altogether. 

Finally,  politics  can  be  defined  as  the  struggle  over  fundamental 
principles  of  human  relations,  as  a  continual  collective  attempt  to 
orinize  society,  to  define  the  aims  of  government  and  the  public 
interest,  in  the  broadest  sense.  This  kind  of  confli^  rages  in  some 
Western  political  systems,  but  far  less  openly  and  freely  than 
apdlogists  for  constitutional  democracy  at  times  seem  to  think;  this 
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kind  of  political  struggle  can  best  be  observed  at  present  not  in  the 
governments  and  societies  of  Western  Europe  or  North  America, 
but  rather  in  the  so-called  emergent  nations  now  engaged  in  the 
revolutionary  effort  to  constitute  themselves  as  political  systems. 
As  for  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  done  with  this  kind  of  discussion  as 
|much  as  any  other  bureaucratic  organization.  In  all  bureaucratic 
pstems,  the  basic  aims  are  given.  They  have  been  defined  by  those 
who  make  all  the  final  decisions.  To  be  sure,  they  might  be  re¬ 
defined;  and  on  occasions  the  leadership,  prompted  by  sharp  crisis 
or  by  rapid  changes  in  society,  will  have  to  debate  this  problem. 
Still,  in  the  main,  bureaucracies  of  all  types  operate  under  the 
assumption  that  fundamental,  searching  discussion  of  goals  and 
interests  is  superfluous  and  disruptive;  and  in  this  sense  bureauc¬ 
racies  spell  the  withering  away  of  politics.^*  They  cannot,  however, 
succeed  in  eliminating  it  forever,  because  human  beings,  individu¬ 
ally  and  in  groups,  are  too  autonomous,  the  goals  of  the  hierarchs 
Jemselves  are  too  contradictory,  and  the  perfectly  functioning 
rmreaucracy  is  a  pipe  dream.  Hence  the  chronic  strain  between 
formal  and  informal  organizations,  regulations  and  execution,  paper 
blans  and  reality.  The  complexities  of  human  affairs  frustrate  and 
Ijmit  all  forms  of  bureaucratic  rule.  Students  of  “totalitarianism” 
ye  therefore  obliged  to  point  out  that  totalitarianism  never  exists 
in  its  pure  form,  but  must  always  remain  an  aim  or  a  tendency. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  tell  the  reader  is  that  the  Soviet 
political  system,  in  its  structure  and  functioning,  in  the  character 


eiacTonoLup*  withering  away  of  the  state;  in  fact,  it  is  the 

^  wiAering  away  of  the  state  symbolizes  the  democratic 
iqeal  of  Rousseau  and  his  followers,  who  believed  that  the  state  must  merue 

Srfocrfn’  th'^*  governmenfmusr  expend 

Hvernln?  ^  bureaucratic  model  of 

government  also  foresees  a  merger  of  state  and  society.  But  instead  of 

government  turning  societal,  society  is  to  turn  political.  Planning  is  to 
spontaneous  life.  All  human  activities  are  to  respond^ to  the 
bi|^aucratic  direction  of  a  ruling  hierarchy.  ^ 

TQ  t  passing:  Contrasting  planning  with  “life” 

IS  misleading.  What  appears  to  the  bureaucrat  as  spontLeous  and  natural 
often  IS  no  more  than  an  ancient  artificial  pattern,  originalirLpotr  pot 

tlure  ^Thus^  methods,  which  in  time  has  become  hLit  Ld  second 

ature.  Thus  bureaucratization  is  not  really  the  imposition  of  an  artificial 
Iif^  pattern  over  a  natural  one,  but  of  a  new  over  an  old  artificiality. 
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people  active  in  it  and  even  in  its  basic  goals  is  qute 
!o  some  social  organizations  with  which  we  in  the  Up  ted 
are  very  familiar;  and  that  the  Soviet  way  of  life  therefore 
ilar  in  many  essentials  to  the  American  way  of  life^^ 
s  is,  of  course,  a  one-sided  presentation.  First  of  aU,  I  have 
rately  neglected  the  striking  differences  between  the  Soviet 
merican  political  cultures  and  over-all  political  frameworks, 
y,  a  bureaucracy  which  encompasses  aU  human  “depoB 
be  different  from  one  that  functions  within  a  markedly  plural- 
lonstitutional  system.  Even  the  traditional  Am^can  company 
or  military  post,  to  which  I  have  compared  the  USSR,  mus 
somehow,  the  impact  of  the  democratic-libertarian  political 
■e  within  which  it  exists  as  a  seemingly  autonomous  autocrati 
we.  But  then,  it  may  also  be  that  echoes  of  this  same  pohtical 
re  which  after  all  has  become  world-wide,  reach  the  Soviet 
hn  and  have  an  impact  on  its  system  of  . 

Jcond,  I  have  deliberately  neglected  (though  not 
taities  based  on  determining  factors  unique  to  the  Soviet 
,n  Many  of  these  determining  factors  have  been  discussed  i 
One— traditional  Russian  culture  in  the  broadest  sense;  te 
toist  revolutionary  heritage,  its  goals,  prejudices,  insights 
|ght  patterns,  the  very  language  of  politics  and  its  impa 
dfctions  of  leaders  and  citizens;  the  country  s 
llural  backwardness;  problems  of  foreign  relations;  the  Stehnis 
Ege;  and  others.  In  relegating  these  specifically  Russian  or 
iet  factors  to  the  background  of  the  pohtical  system  I  have  p 
ed  on  the  assumption  that  industrial  society,  or  the  industna 
k  of  fife,  has  a  structuring  effect  on  political  and  social  Me  ^^h 
the  long  run,  is  bound  to  be  stronger  than  pohtical  culture 
tory  and  ideology.  Differences  will  undoubteMy  remain,  b 
i$y  Ly  be  characterized  as  differences  in  style.  A  book  concen- 
■Eting  on  these  differences  would  have  to  make  an  attempt  to 
y  or  describe  national  styles  in  and  human  yelafio^^^^ 

It  the  methodological  difficulties  standing  m  the  way  of  such 
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endeavor  to  preserve  a  somewhat  balanced  iude- 
that  hfwtZdr"'- self-righteous  implication 

posite  eni  of  T  d  themselves  at  op- 

fchf^e  n?  ^  "lassiflcatory  continuum  which  coincides  with  a 
scheme  of  moral  evaluation.  Despite  my  deep  appreciation  of 

'teMuse^tTOT  n^  Western  constitutionalism,  I  shun  complacency 
because  too  many  serious  ills  beset  us.  In  stressing  the  similarities 

Let  t  Of  these  iUs,  not  by  “rehabilitating” 

{yes  n  mirt”’  Z  own 

I?  the  ®‘=^olars  in  other  parts 

Lstfi  T  conceivably  construct  diHerent  continua  of 

Fs  Lritfi  “"I  ^ohemes  in  which  the  USSR  and  the 

U.S  might  find  themselves  grouped  together  at  one  end,  with  other 
bohtical  systems  at  the  opposite. 


Chapter  XXIII 
Standards  of  Evaluation 


No  one  who  has  read  this  book  can  conclude  that  its  author  is  an 
apologist  for  the  Soviet  way  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  one  might 
say  that  I  have  written  it  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  if  not  ill  will,  which 
my  hostility  toward  analogous  authoritarian  systems  in  the  Western 
world  does  not  necessarily  mitigate.  In  the  Introduction,  I  hinted 
at  tljie  quixotic  or  romantic  attitudes  lying  behind  this  hostility  to 
the  admittedly  useful  and  beneficial  mechanization  of  life  proc- 
esse|  and  relationships.  My  bias  was  based  on  some  image  of  human 
relationships  free  of  coercion,  domination,  and  deception;  a  collecti¬ 
vist  society  of  autonomous  individuals  in  which  human  relations 
could  be  direct  and  spontaneous;  a  life  in  which  rationality  and  the 
free  ^eign  of  natural  drives  need  not  persistently  come  into  conflict. 
Adn|ittedly,  this  is  a  romantic  utopia.  Yet  political  systems  can  be 
evaluated  against  the  standard  even  of  utopias,  if  we  realize  that 
some  come  closer  than  others  to  the  fulfillment  of  such  dreams 
or  thpt  various  political  systems  depart  from  them  in  quite  different 
fashipn.  All  evaluation,  after  all,  is  a  comparison  between  an  ideal 
mod^l  and  things  as  they  exist  in  real  life. 

I  cannot  assume  that  my  readers  share  the  bias  that  has  affected 
my  own  method  of  analysis  and  interpretation.  Some  readers,  in¬ 
deed,  may  claim  to  have  no  bias  whatsoever,  except  for  the  honest 
wish  to  investigate  and  understand  the  Soviet  political  system 
scienMcally,  without  any  ideological  ballast  of  preconceptions  and 
valuejjudgments.  But  I  have  never  seen  any  research  in  the  social 
sciendes  which  was  not  influenced  by  the  scholar’s  passions  and 
precoiceptions;  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  will.  Still,  even  if  we 
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could  imagine  a  social  science  free  of  hidden  value  judgments  and 
yet  yielding  significant  results,  I  should  argue  that  no  description 
of  a  political  system,  however  “scientific,”  is  quite  complete  without 
a  discussion  of  the  manner  in  which  it  might  be  evaluated. 

Since  this  entire  book  is  written  under  the  spell  of  those  biases 
wliich  I  have  tried  to  state,  I  wish  to  close  by  offering  or  suggesting 
a  few  alternatives  to  my  views,  different  attitudes  with  which  one 
ccluld  approach  the  Soviet  system.  In  each  case,  an  ideal,  a  model 
society,  is  assumed  with  which  the  actual  Soviet  Union  is  to  be 
compared. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  official  Soviet  view,  because,  on  first  sight, 
it  seems  to  be  an  evaluation  of  a  different  kind,  one  implying  no 
ciimparison  of  reality  with  an  ideal  model.  Instead,  Soviet  ideology 
fully  approves  of  the  system;  hence  if  there  is  an  ideal  model,  it 
happens  to  coincide  with  reality.  At  most,  some  shortcomings  are 
acknowledged,  and  a  higher  stage  of  development  is  envisioned.  But 
diis  higher  stage  has  been  redefined  so  that  it  looks  surprisingly 
like  present-day  Soviet  society,  minus  some  of  these  residual 
shortcomings.  We  can  say  then  that,  instead  of  comparing  its  sys¬ 
tem  critically  to  an  imaginary  ideal  system,  Soviet  ideolo^  seeks 
to  idealize  the  existing  order.  It  elevates  prevailing  relationships 
to  the  status  of  moral  norms.  All  apologetic  ideologies  do  this.  ^ 

As  for  the  pathological  features  of  Soviet  government,  on  which 
I  have  dwelled,  Soviet  spokesmen  would  not  deny  them;  they  could 
not  do  so  because  they  themselves  discuss  them  all  the  time.  But 
they  would  dismiss  them  as  mere  deviations  from  the  norm,  as 
aberrations  from  the  general  workings  of  the  system,  not  negligible 
perhaps  (because  they  do  provide  unwelcome  disturbances),  but 
incidental  to  it.  At  the  same  time  they  would  call  attention  to  the 
Lany  serious  inequities  of  political  and  social  relations  in  the  West. 
Yet,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  contrast  between  the  evils  of 
Capitalism  and  the  blessings  of  the  Soviet  way  of  life,  they  usuaUy 
posit  the  malfunctioning  and  the  injustices  of  the  Western  world 
against  the  potential  or  promised  benefits  of  socialism.  Such  pro¬ 
cedure  is  of  questionable  legitimacy.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  devalue 
!the  goals  of  socialism;  I  subscribe  to  many  of  them,  despite  nagging 
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reservations.  Nor  would  I  deny  that  some  specific  practical  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  Soviet  way  of  life  are  ethically  superior  to  analo¬ 
gous  consequences  of  free  enterprise,  oligopoly,  and  interest-group 
demDcracy.  These  would  include  the  welfare  state  features  of  the 
Soviet  system,  the  relative  openness  of  the  ranks  of  the  elites  to 
people  coming  from  the  bottom  of  the  social  order,  and  the  sense 
of  ovnership,  of  a  real  stake  in  the  system,  which  many  citizens 
apparently  have  developed.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  claim  the 
right  to  point  out  that  actual  political  systems  rarely  become  any¬ 
thing  but  caricatures  of  the  utopias  in  the  name  of  which  they  have 
been  created,  and  that  the  actuality  of  Soviet  socialism  discredits 
the  socialist  idea  no  less  than  the  actualities  of  the  West  discredit 
the  ideas  of  free  enterprise  and  constitutional  democracy. 

Tie  critical  views  of  many  Western  writers  on  the  subject  rep¬ 
resent  a  direct  reversal  of  official  Soviet  views.  In  much  of  Western 
literature,  Soviet  government  is  unfavorably  compared  with  some¬ 
thing  called  democracy,  the  open  society,  or  the  free  world,  which 
purports  to  be  a  description  of  Western  political  systems,  but  is 
in  fact  a  naive  and  unquestioning  idealization  of  them.  Those  who 
depict  the  USSR  as  an  absolutely  inhuman  form  of  government 
oftei  L  are  blind  to  the  inhumanities  of  their  own  political  order,  just 
as  the  Soviet  public  relations  experts  will  acknowledge  no  moral 
blenish  for  their  own  regime.  Both  views  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  their  own  social  systems  may  violate  important  ethical  norms. 
Both  are  pharisaic  in  their  explicit  or  implicit  claims  to  have  at¬ 
tained  something  close  to  perfection. 

A  less  self  -righteous  method  of  comparison  would  be  to  construct 
a  sys  tem  of  values  and  then  examine  how  close  different  political 
systems,  including  the  USSR,  come  toward  fulfilling  them.  Such  a 
framework  of  standards  would  have  to  incorporate  a  possibly  large 
number  of  norms  relating  to  freedom,  equality,  and  respect  for 
hum  in  dignity.  Every  person  would  have  to  arrange  these  norms 
into  a  system  of  scales — his  personal  utopia,  as  it  were — ^with 
whic  1  to  measure  different  political  orders.  The  likelihood  is  that 
no  s  ich  order  would  measure  up  as  superior  to  others  in  every 
one  of  these  criteria.  One  could  think  of  many  ways  in  which,  to 
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aay  one  reader,  the  USSR  appears  preferable  to  tsarist  Russia, 
contemporary  China,  France,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  Paraguay, 
or  the  United  States,  not  to  mention  societies  of  the  past — England 
in  1830,  France  under  Louis  XV,  Prussia  under  Frederick  William 
I;  Caesar’s  Rome,  the  Athens  of  Pericles,  or  the  Egypt  of  the 
Pharaohs.  I  submit  that  a  value  perspective  for  judging  any  political 
system  is  gained  only  by  keeping  at  least  the  possibility  of  such 
cjomparisons  in  mind.  There  is  no  need  to  exhaust  all  the  possibili¬ 
ties;  but  neither  should  we  limit  our  imagination  too  much. 

One  other  standard  by  which  one  can  measure  and  evaluate  an 
epsting  political  system  is  the  interests  or  goals  of  its  own  members. 
In  doing  this,  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  goals  may 
change  and  that  different  groups  within  a  society  are  likely  to  have 
conflicting  interests  and  views.  Accordingly,  it  would  be  misleading 
to  ask  how  the  Soviet  system  compares  to  the  wishes  of  the  Soviet 
population,  because  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  attribute 
one  universal  political  philosophy  to  all  Soviet  citizens.  Instead,  one 
V(^ould  have  to  ask  how  beneficial  or  hateful  it  appears  when  meas¬ 
ured  against  the  hopes  and  aspirations,  the  needs  and  fears  of 
v-^orkers,  peasants,  and  a  host  of  other  groups,  including  the  leaders 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  other  elite  groups,  as  they  have  been 
summarized  in  Part  One  of  this  book.  Similarly,  the  Soviet  regime 
’v/ould  also  have  to  be  evaluated  by  comparing  it  with  the  goals 
and  aspirations  of  1917,  in  other  words,  with  the  ethos  of  the 
revolution. 

Any  attempt  to  provide  an  evaluation  of  the  Soviet  system  which 
cioes  justice  to  only  a  few  of  these  different  points  of  view  would  be 
formidable,  if  possible  at  all.  This  book  therefore  closes  with 
unanswered  questions;  and  it  does  so  deliberately,  so  as  to  suggest 
to  everyone  dealing  with  the  subject — students  and  teachers,  read¬ 
ers  and  writers — that  their  work,  however  careful,  must  remain 
fragmentary,  inadequate,  partial.  Humility,  self-criticism,  and  doubt 
are  among  the  most  essential  equipment  of  all  who  wish  to  study 
the  Soviet  political  system. 
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adequate  bibliography  for  the  Soviet  political  system  would  fill 
,mv  hundreds  of  pages.  Since  such  bibliographies  exist,  I  feel  no  need 
luplicate  the  efforts  of  their  authors.  Even  to  list  only  those  books 
^  articles  pertinent  to  this  study  which  I  have  managed  to  read 
lin  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so  would  be  a  formidable  task;  and  since 
I, lay  reflect  the  caprices  of  the  author  or  the  accident  of  a  book  s 
^lability  or  non-availability,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  sufficiently 

the  reader.  .  ^  * 

such  considerations  should  not  deter  even  those  whos?  interest 
comparatively  speaking,  casual  from  seeking  further  information, 
tills  book  has  aroused  either  their  interest  or  antagonism.  I  have  been 
idpted  to  provide  such  readers  with  a  relatively  small  guide  to  perti- 
It  literature,  but  desist  because  the  task  is  not  solvable  within  the 
Ifines  of  this  book.  A  meaningful  guide  ought  to  be  annotated;  but 
annotated  selection  of  readings  would  be  much  too  selective.  A 
re  listing,  without  comment,  of  a  larger  selection,  however,  would 
fjnbine  the  disadvantages  of  all  courses  open  to  me. 

More  competent  advice  can  be  obtained  by  consulting  up-to-date 

iliographies; 


The  American  Bibliography  of  Russian  and  East  European  Studies 
(Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1957  annually  to  the 
present) . 

Fisher,  Harold  H.,  ed.,  American  Research  on  Russia  (Bloomington. 

Indiana  University  Press,  1959)*  . 

Horecky,  Paul  L.,  ed.,  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union  (Chicago:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  1965). 

_ Basic  Russian  Publications  (Chicago;  University  of  Chicago 

Press,  1962). 

Kolarz,  Walter,  Books  on  Communism  (London:  Ampersand, 

1963)- 
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Maichel,  Karol,  Guide  to  Russian  Reference  Books  (Stanford,  Calif.: 

Hoover  Institution  Bibliographical  Series,  1962). 

Miller,  Wright  W.,  USSR  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1961). 

T^ese  bibliographies,  some  of  which  list  additional  bibliographies, 
afe  fully  satisfactory  guides  to  literature  about  the  Soviet  political 
system  in  English  and  other  Western  languages,  as  well  as  Russian, 
eVen  though  they  too  must  be  selective  and  do  not  include  every 
reference  some  other  scholar  might  have  thought  important. 

j  Less  thorough,  but  nonetheless  extensive,  bibliographies  can  be 
fecund  appended  to  a  number  of  books  dealing  with  the  USSR  and 
related  topics,  for  instance: 

Clarkson,  Jesse  D.,  A  History  of  Russia  (New  York;  Random  House, 
1961). 

Famsod,  Merle,  How  Russia  Is  Ruled  (Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1963  Revised  Edition). 

Kulsla.  W.  W.,  The  Soviet  Regime  (Syracuse;  Syracuse  University 
Press,  195b), 

Meyer,  Alfred  G.,  Communism  (New  York;  Random  House,  1962 
Revised  Edition). 

One  important  kind  of  printed  source  material  for  the  study  of 
Scjviet  society  likely  to  be  neglected  by  many  students  is  the  fiction  and 
even  poetry  produced  in  the  USSR,  much  of  which  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Western  languages.  Horecky’s  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
hsfed  above,  provides  an  extensive  listing  not  only  of  this  kind  of 
it^r^ure,  but  also  of  Western  works  dealing  with  its  history  and 
significance. 

Jrhe  literature  dealing  with  modern  bureaucracy  is  extensive  and 
cahnot  be  listed  here  in  adequate  measure.  Any  college  textbook  on 
public  administration  or  problems  of  management  is  likely  to  give 
at  least  introductory  guidance  to  the  major  works  on  this  subject.  In 
coijitrast,  the  much-abused  concept  of  totalitarianism  has  not  yet  even 
be^n  defined  satisfactorily,  and  literature  about  it  remains  rather 
scanty.  The  most  interesting  attempts  to  define  the  concepts  are  found 

*1 

^rendt,  Hannah,  The  Origins  of  Totalitarianism  (New  York- 
I  Meridian  Books,  i960). 

Ipamels,  Robert  V.,  The  Nature  of  Communism  (New  York- 
i  Vintage,  1962). 

Friedrich,  Carl  J.,  ed..  Totalitarianism  (Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1954).  ^ 
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Fpiedrich,  Carl  J.,  and  Zbigniew  K.  Brzezinski,  Totalitarian  Dictator¬ 
ship  and  Autocracy  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1956). 

Kjornhauser,  William,  The  Politics  of  Mass  Society  (Glencoe,  Ill.: 
Free  Press,  1959). 

Neumann,  Sigmund,  Permanent  Revolution  (New  York:  Harper, 
1942). 

Talmon,  Jacob  L.,  The  Rise  of  Totalitarian  Democracy  (Boston: 
Beacon  Press,  1952). 

F  3r  critical  discussions  of  these  and  other  works,  see  Peter  Christian 
Luds,  “Offene  Fragen  in  der  Totalitarismus — Forschung,”  in  Politische 
Viekeljahresschrift,  1961,  II,  4,  and  the  same  author’s  “Entwurf  Finer 
soziologischen  Theorie  Totalitar  Verfasster  Gesellschaft,”  in  P.  C. 
Ludj,  ed.,  Soziologie  der  DDR,  Koln-Opladen,  1964,  Westdeutscher 
Verlag,  pp.  1 1-58. 

On  this  subject,  too,  an  extensive  reading  of  fiction  will  doubtless 
stimulate  our  imagination  and  deepen  our  understanding  of  the 
phenomena  which  have  impelled  us  to  add  the  word  totalitarianism  to 
our  if'ocabulary.  Among  the  great  wealth  of  pertinent  works,  I  mention 
just  one  that  has  made  a  lasting  impact  on  me  and  is  unduly  neglected 
in  this  country:  Constantin  Virgil  Gheorghiu’s  The  Twenty-Fifth  Hour 
(New  York:  Knopf,  1950). 

Ir  recent  years,  it  has  become  fashionable  to  make  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Western  world.  Much  in  the  present 
book  conforms  to  this  fashion,  though  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  non¬ 
conformist  manner.  Other  interesting  attempts  at  comparison  have 
recently  been  made,  for  instance: 

Brzezinski,  Zbigniew  K.,  and  Samuel  Huntington,  Political  Power: 

USA/USSR  (New  York:  Viking,  1963). 

Tiirgeon,  Lynn,  The  Contrasting  Economies  (Boston:  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  1963). 
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